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THE BIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 

• 

In the beginning God created the heaven, and the 
earth. And the earth was without form, and 
Toid, and darkness was uppn the face of the deep : 
and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, ' Let there be light :' 
and there was light And God saw the light that 
it was good^ and God divided the light from the 
darkness. . And God called the light, day, and the 
darkness he called, night : and the evening anct 
the morning were the fii'st day. And God said, 
' Let tliere be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters; and let it divide the waters from \Xv^ 
waters.* And God made the firmamctit, «ai^ 
d/y/ded the waters which were \mdex iVie %i:-» 
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mament, from the waters which were above the 
firmament : and it wad so. And God called the 
firmament, heaven : and the evening and the 
morning were the second day. And God said, 
* Let the waters under the heaven be gathered to* 
gether into one place, and let the diy land ap* 
pear :' and so it was. And God called the dry 
land, earth, and the gathering together of the 
waters called he seas : add God saw that it was 
good. And God said, * Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruitful tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in it- 
self upon the earth :' and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind : and the tree yielding fruit, whose 
seed was in itself, after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day. And God said, * Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to 
divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 
And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth :' and it was 
so. And God made two great lights ; the greater 
light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night : he made the stars also. And God set 
them in the firmament of the heaven, to give light 
upon the earth : and to rule over the day, and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness : and God saw that it was good. And 
the evenmg and the morning were the fourtli day. 
And God said, ' Let the waters bring forth abun- 
ffantly the moviDg creature thai YvoAh V\^^^ ^tA 
'^hV that may By above the earth \ti\hft ov^tv ^- 
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mament of heaven/ And God created great 
whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
their kind : and Qod saw that it was good. And 
God blessed them saying, ^ Be fruitful and mul« 
tiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl 
multiply in the earth«' And the evening and the 
morning were the fifth day. And God said, < Let 
the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creepLug thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind:' and it was so. And God 
made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kinds, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, after his kind : and God 
saw that it was good. And God said, ^ Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness : and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.' So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him, male and female created 
he them. And God blessed them, and said unto 
them, * Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
^d over every living thing that moveth upon the 
eartli.' And God said, ^ Behold I have given yon 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and eveiy tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for 
meat. And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every tVvui^ \3m\ 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there \% V\fe^\^ 
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have given every green herb- for meat :' and it 
was so. And God saw every thing that he had 
made ; and behold it was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day. 

Thus the heavens, and the earth were finished, 
and all the host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he had made : 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it, because that in it he had 
rested from all his work, which- God created and 
made. Moses. 



THE UNIVERSE CANNOT BE CONTEMPLATED 
WITHOUT VENERATION. 

You are animated with proper sentiments of 
piety, when you speak of the structure of the uni- 
verse. No one indeed, who considers it with at- 
tention, can fail of having his mind filled with the 
supremest veneration for its author. Who can 
contemplate without astonishment, the motion of 
a comet, running far beyond the orb of Saturn, 
endeavouring to escape into tlie pathless regions 
of unbounded space, yet feeling, at its utmost dis- 
tance, the attractive influence of the sun, hearing, 
as it were, the voice of God arresting its progress, 
and compelling it, after a lapse of ages, to rei- 
terate its ancient course ? Who can comprehend 
the distance of the stars from the earth, and from 
each other? It is so great, that it mocks our con- 
ception ; our imagination is terrified, confounded, 
and lost, when we are told, that a ray of light. 
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which moves at the rate of above ten millions of 
miles in a minate, will not, though emitted this 
instant from the brightest star, reach the earth in 
less than six years. We think this earth a great 
globe ; and we see the sad wickedness, which in- 
dividuals are guilty of, in scraping together a lit- 
tle of its dirt : we view, with still greater asto- 
nishment and horronr, the mighty ruin which has, 
in all ages, been brought upon mankind, by the 
low ambition of contending powers, to acquire a 
temporary possession of a littie portion of its sur- 
face. But how does the whole of this globe sink, 
as it were, to nothing, when we consider, that a 
million of earths will scarcely equal the bulk of 
the sun ; that all the stars are suns ; and that mil- 
lions of suns constitute, probably, but a minute 
portion of that material world, which Grod has 
distributed through the immensity of space. Sys- 
tems, however, of insensible matter, though ar- 
ranged in exquisite order, prove only the wisdom 
and power of the great architect of nature. As 
percipient beings, we look for something more ; 
and we cannot open our eyes without seeing it. 

Bp. Wataon, 



IS THERE A GOD ? 



Is THERE A God ? — It is a question of infinite ino- 
ment, on the solution of which depend every obli- 
gation, and every consolation of religion. It is a 
question, however, which it is unnecessary to in- 
volve in the perplexity of abstruse speculation^ 
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since it may be determined by a single argmnent^ 
which is so obvious as to be intelligible to every 
capacity, and withal so conclusive, that the whole 
weight of the great cause of religion may be safely 
rested upon it. 

No man observes the construction of a clock, 
or other piece of mechanism, without immediate- 
ly concluding it to be the production of some in- 
genious artist. And this conclusion is the same, 
whether it be deduced from the relation wliich 
the mind perceives between the ideas of a work 
and a workman, an act and an agent, in any par* 
ticular case, or referred to an universal axiom, 
grounded on the observation of many individual 
cases in which it is exemplified. When a vulgar 
spectator infers from the marks of design and in- 
genuity which any species of manufacture disco- 
vers, that there must have been some mechanic 
employed in producing it ; — when the same ob- 
server so far generalises his ideas as to remark, 
that every work supposes a workman ; — and when 
the philosopher, who has accustomed himself to 
contemplate the ideas of sensible objects abstract- 
edly, maintains that every effect must have a 
cause, and that every effect which bears evident 
marks of design, must have a designing or intel- 
ligent cause; — the mind, in each case, passes 
through the sanie operation ; the same relation of 
ideas is observed; and the same conclusion is 
drawn, perhaps with precisely the same degree of 
conviction : for ho general truth is more evident 
tAan any particular truth comprehended in it. 
AIJ tlte refinements of pVuVo^o^Yi^ ^^xl ^d no- 
^ng to the clearness and cexVaint^ WCs^viVv^ 
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tbe mind perceives, that an effect supposes m 
eanse ; that an action implies an agent ; and that 
appearances of design and contrivance in any pro- 
daction, with a view to some end, are unqnesti- 
onable indications of the existence of some being, 
who was possessed of intelligence and skill equal 
to the eflfect produced. Nor can all the subtle- 
ties of metaphysical sophistry destroy the percep- 
tion which the mind has of these relations, or ren- 
der their existence problematical. The most un- 
cultivated understanding must see, and the most 
ingenious sceptic will find it impossible, on any 
ground of solid argument, to deny, that every 
work which bears evident marks of design, and is 
adapted to answer some purpose, must be produc- 
ed by an intelligent cause. 

Apply this obvious principle to the great opera- 
tions of nature. Observe, for example, the struc- 
ture and grovrth of a plant Remark the variety 
of delicate fibres of which it is composed, the dis- 
tinct forms of the several parts, their mutual rela- 
tions, the regular and complete whole which is 
produced by their combination, and the provision 
which is made for their prodoction,nourishment and 
growth. Contemplate the amazing diversity of gene- 
ra and species, and the nice gradations from one ge- 
nus,andfrom one species, to another,which the sci- 
entific study of this part of nature has discovered. 
From the vegetable, turn your attention to the ani- 
mal world, and observe, displayed in a still more 
wonderful manner, perfection of form, variety of 
species, and mutual relation and dependauce. Be- 
hoJd every animal provided with abu&d^TiX. \xiVa- 
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nal sources, and external means, of life and enjoy- 
ment Survey the curious structure of that com- 
plex machine an animal body, in which the seve- 
ral parts are exactly adjusted to each other, and 
combined in the most perfect harmony, to carry 
on the several functions of animal life. Recollect^ 
that combinations of these materials, similar in 
the great outline, but infinitely diversified in the 
subordinate parts, form that countless multitude 
of animals which people the earth. 

After this general review of the productions of 
nature, let reason judge, whether such regular, yet 
diversified forms could be produced, without the 
agency of a designing intelligence. If the ear be 
admirably constructed for hearing, and the eye 
for seeing, the ear and the eye were surely form" 
ed by a Being who intended that animals should 
hear and see — that is, are the effect of an intelli- 
gent cause. It should seem impossible to ob- 
serve, in these and other instances, the tendencies 
of the various parts of nature to accomplish cer- 
tain ends, without the fullest conviction, that 
there is some active Power or Being, by whom 
these ends are perceived, and who conducts the 
operations of nature with the intention of ac- 
complishing them. Upon every page in tlie vo- 
lume of nature, is written, in characters which 
all may read and understand, this great truth. 
There is a God. Anonymous, 
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THX HEAVEN! DECLARE A DEITT. 

The heavens declare the glory of €rod ; and the 
finnament showeth his handy work. Day onto 
day attereth speech, and night onto night showeth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard. Tlieir line is 
gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world : in them has he set a taber- 
nacle for the son : which is as a bridegroom com* 
ing out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race. His going forth is from the 
end of heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of 
it; and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. David. 



A DEITY PROVED FROM THE CREATION AND PRE- 
SERVATION OF THE WORLD, AND THE GENE* 
RAL CONSENT OF MANKIND. 

The being of a God is one of those truths which 
scarcely require proof. A proof seems rather an 
injury, as it supposes doubt However, as young 
minds, though not sceptical, are uninformed ; it 
may not be improper.to select out of the variety 
of arguments, which evince this great truth, two 
or three of the most simple. 

We prove the being of a God, first from the 
creation -of the world. 

The world must have been produced either by 
design or by chance. No other mode of origin 

VOL, I. c 
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can be supposed. Let us see then with which of 
these characters it is impressed. 

The characteristic of the works of design, is a 
relation of parts, in order to produce an ench^ 
The characteristic of the works of chance, is just 
the reverse. — When we see stones, answering each 
other, laid in the form of a regular building, we 
immediately say, they were put together by de- 
sign : but when we see them thrown about in a 
disorderly heap, we say as confidently, they have 
been thrown so by chance. 
- Now, in the world, and all its appendages, 
there is plainly this appearance of design. One 
part relates to another ; and the whole together 
produces an end. The sun, for instance, is con- 
nected with the earth, by warming it into a pro- 
per heat, for the production of its fruits; and 
furnishing it with rain and dew. The earth again 
is connected with all the vegetables which it pro- 
duces, by providing them with proper soils^ and 
juices for their nourishment. These again are 
connected with animals, by supplying them with 
food. And the whole together produces the 
great end of sustaining the lives of innumerable 
creatures. 

Nor is design shown only in the grand fabric of 
the world, and all its relative appendages : it is 
equally shown in every part Jt is seen in every 
animal, adapted in all its peculiarities to its pro- 
per mode of life. It is seen in every vegetable^ 
fiimished with parts exactly suited to its situa- 
tioD. In the least, as well as in the greatest of 
nature's prodoctions, it is every -vrVifcT^ Apparent. 
Tbe little creeper upon the vi alVV, cxXcBL^vDk!^ \\» 
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tenacibos fibres, draws noarisliment from the 
cFaimies of the stones, and flourishes where no 
other plant could Uve. 

If ^en the world, andeyerypart of it, aiethus 
marked With the characters of design, there can ' 
be no difficulty in acknowledging the Author of 
such design, of such amazing contrivance and 
variety, to be a Being of ii^nite wisdom and 
power. We call a man ingenious, who makes 
even a common globe, with all the parts of the 
earth delineated upon it. What shall we say 
then of the Author of the great original itself, in 
all its grandeur, and furnished with all its various 
inhabitants? 

The argument drawn from the preservation of 
the world, is indeed rather the last argument ad- 
vanced a step further. 

If chance could be supposed to produce a re- 
gular form, yet it is certainly beyond the highest 
degree of credulity, to suppose it could continue 
this regularity for any time. But we find it has 
been continued ; we find, that near six thou- 
sand years have made no change in the order 
and harmony of the world. The sun's action 
upon the earth hath ever been regular. The pro- 
duction of trees, plants, and herbs, hath ever been 
uniform. Every seed produces now the same 
fruit it ever did. Every species of animal life is 
still the same. Could ehance continue this. regu- 
lar arrangement P Could any thing continue it, 
but the hand of an omnipotent God ? 

Lastly, we see this great truth, the beiug of a 
God, witnessed by the general con&eut o£ nvaiik* 
JkJnd, This general consent must anae eV^MX 
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from tradition, or it must be the result of men's 
ovm reasoning. Upon either supposition, it is an 
argument eqiudly strong. If the first supposition 
be allowed, it will be d^cult to assign any source 
of this tradition, but God liimself. If the se- 
cond, it can scarcely be supposed, that all man- 
kind, in different parts of the world, should agree in 
the belief of a thing, which never existed. For 
though doubts have arisen concerning this general 
belief, yet it is now pretty well ascertained, from 
the accounts of travellerg, that no nation hath yet 
been discovered, among whom some traces of 
religious worship have not been found. 

Be it so, says the objector ; yet still we find 
single persons, even in civilized countries, and 
some of them men of enlarged capacities, who 
have not only had their doubts on this subject, 
but have proclaimed aloud their disbelief of a 
divine Being. 

We answer, that it is more than probable, no 
man's infidelity on this head was ever thoroughly 
settled. Bad men, rather endeavour to convince 
themselves, than are really convinced. But even 
on a supposition, that a few such persons could be 
found, what is their testimony against so great a 
majority, a^ the rest of mankind ? The light of 
the sun is universally acknowledged, though it 
happens, that, now and then, a man may be bom 
blind. 

But since, it seems, there are difficulties in 

supposing a divine Creator, and preserver of the 

world, what system of things does the atheist sup- 

pose attended vriih fewer) He «ee& the world 

produced before him. He seea \l \^>^ ^ksa. 
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created ; and Is preserved. Some accomit of this 
matter most be given. If ours displease him, let 
us have his^ 

The experiment hath been tried. We have had 
many atheistical creeds ; none of which hath stood 
the test of being handed down with any degree 
of credit into iuture times. 

The atheist's great argument indeed against a 
Deity^ is levelled at the apparent injustice of his 
government. It was an objection of ancient date, 
and might have had its weight in heathen times ; 
but it is one of the blessings, vdiich attends Chris* 
tianity, that it satisfies all our doubts on this 
head ; and gives us a rational and easy solution of 
this poignant objection. What if we observe an 
inaccurate distribution of the things of this world I 
What if virtue be depressed, and vice triumphant ! 
It is nothing, says the voice of religion, to him 
who believes this life to be an inconsiderable part 
of his being : a point only in the expanse of eter- 
nity: who believes he is sent into this worid 
merely to prepare himself for a better. This 
vrarldy he knows, is intended* neither for reward 
nor punishment. Happiness unquestionably at- 
tends virtue even here, and misery, vice : but 
it is not the happiness of a splendid station, but 
of a peaceful mind ; nor is it the misery of low 
circumstances, but of a guilty conscience. The 
things of this world are not, in their own nature, 
connected either with happiness or misery. At- 
tended sometimes by one, and sometimes by the 
other, they are merely the means of trial. One 
man is tempted with riches, and aiio\hex ViV^ 
poverty; but God intends ueithet aa eAes^Xfc^> 
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B0r a depressed sitaatioo, as. the ultimate comple* 
tion of his will. 

Besides, if worldly prosperity eyen wm the in* 
dication of God*s favour, yet good men may have 
failings and imprudences enough about them to 
deserve misfortane ; and bad men virtues, which 
may deserve success. Why should imprudence^ 
though joined with virtue, partake of its reward? 
Or the generous purpose share in the punishment^ 
though connected with vice ? 

Thus then we see the being of a Ood is the 
universal creed of nature. But though nature 
could investigate the simple truth, she Could not 
preserve it from e rrour. Nature merely takes her 
notions from what she sees, and what she hears, 
and hath ever moulded her gods in the likenesa 
of things in heaven, and things on earth. Hence 
every part of the creation, animate and inanimate^ 
hath, by turns, been an object of worship. And 
even the most refined nations, we know, had gross 
conceptions on this head. The wisest of them, 
indeed, by observing the wonders of creation^ 
could clotiie the Deity with wisdom and povirer : 
but they could go no further. The virtues of their 
heroes afforded them the highest ideas of perfec- 
tion: and with these they arrayed their gods: 
mixing also with their virtues, such vices, as are 
found in the characters of the best of men. 

For just notions of the Deity, we must have 
recourse then to revelation alone. Revelation 
removes all these absurdities. It dbpels the clouds 
of .ignorance; and unveils the divine majesty, as 
far as it can be the object of human contempla- 
tion. The lax notions of libertinism, on one hand| 
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which make the Deity an inobsenrant governor ; 
and the gloomy ideas of superstition, on the other, 
which suppose him to he a dark malignant being, 
are equally exposed. Here we are informed of 
the omniscience and omnipresence of Ciod. Here 
we learn, that his wisdom and power are equalled 
by his goodness ; and that his mercy is over all his 
works. In short, we learn from revelation, that 
we are in the hands of a being, whose knowledge 
we cannot evade, and whose power we cannot 
resist; who is merciful and good to all his crea- 
tures, and will be ever ready to assist and reward 
those, who endeavour to conform themselves to 
his will ; but whose justice, at the same time, ac- 
companying his mercy, will punish the bold and 
careless sinner in proportion to his guilt. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE BEING OF A GOD RErtTTED. 

I WILL crave your patience whilst I state some 
arguments of importance, in opposition to the 
principles of those philosophers, who have been 
the authors of this mischidr(of atheism) in a fo- 
reign country, and of their admirers in our own. 

Nature and j^ason, they tell us, are their gods. 
Let them not impose upon themselves and others 
by the use of words, the meaning of which they 
do not understand. What is nature ? What is 
reason? These terms ought to be defin^'**. for 
there is cause to suspect, ti^t men who intrc -^ *, e, 
or who adopt, such impiety of expression^ ore 
rather ignorant of what atheism is, than that 
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they are, what they affect to be thongfat, atiieisti 
on conviction. By nature then we may nnder^ 
stand the order and constitution of thingt 
composing the universe; and by reason, that 
faculty of the human mind by which we are able 
to discover truth. And can it be thought that 
this system of things, consisting of an ii^finity of 
parts fitted to answer ends which human wisdom 
can never comprehend in their full extent, but 
which, as far as it can comprehend them, appear 
to be beneficial to man and all other percipient 
beings— can it be thought that this system had 
not an intelligent, benevolent, powerful author? 

TVlien a man makes a watch, builds a ship, 
erects a silk-mill, constructs a telescope, we do 
scruple to say, that the man has a design in ^at 
he does. And can we say, that this solar system, 
a thousand times more regular in all its motions 
than watches, ships, or silk-mills — that the infinity 
of other systems dispersed through the immensity 
of space, inconceivably surpassing, in magnitude 
and complication of motion, this of which our 
earth is but a minute part — or even that the eye 
which now reads what is here written, a thousand 
times better fitted for its functions than any 
telescope-^can we say, that there was no design 
in the formation of these things? 

Tell us not, that it is allowed there must be 
intelligence in an artificer who makes a watch or 
a telescope, but that, . as to the artificer of the 
universe, we cannot comprehend his nature. What 
tbeaP sbsn we on that account deny his exis- 
teaco ? Witik better reason mif^X. *. ^c^> Vsiosfled 
ia the bowels of the earth, deii'j ^2t«t c»a\sx««.^ 
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a man, whose nature it cannot comprebend ; for 
a grob is indefinitely nearer to man in all intellec- 
tnal endowments (if the expression can be per- 
mitted) than man is to his maker. With better 
reason may we deny the existence of an intellec- 
tual faculty in the man who makes the machine : 
we know not the nature of the man ; we see not 
the mind which contrives the figure, size, and 
adaptation of the sereral parts; we.simply see the 
hand, which forms and puts them together. 

Shall a shipwrecked mathematician, on obserr- 
ing a geometrical figure, accurately described on 
the sand of the sea-shore, encourage his followers 
with saying, ' Let us hope for the best, for I see 
the traces of man ;' and shall not man, in con^ 
templating the structure of the uniyerse, or of any 
part of it, say to the whole human race, ' Brethren ! 
be of good comfort, we are not begotten of chance, 
we are not bom. of atoms, our progenitors have 
not come into existence by crawling out of the 
mud of the Nile^ behold the footsteps of a being, 
powierfhl, wise, and good — not nature, but the 
Crod of nature, the filler of the uniTerse.' 

I will not entangle the understanding of my 
audience, or bewilder my own, in the labyrinth of 
metaphysical researches ; but I must say to these, 
the great philosophers of the age — ^you ought to 
know, that matter cannot have been from eter- 
nity ; and that if, with Plato, you contend for 
the eternity of matter, you ought to know, that 
motion cannot have been from eternity ; and that 
if, with Aristotle, you contend for the eternity of 
motion^ yon oagbt to know, that w\6i \\\m fiSiftO 
yoa mast contend for the eternity of a fti%Xti»o- 

VOL, I, u 
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ver : you must introduce, what you labour to exi 
elude, a God, causing, regulating, and preservings 
by established laws, the motion of every particle 
of matter in the universe. 

You affirm, that nature is your God ; and you 
inform us, that the energy of nature is the cause 
of every thing, that nature has power to produce 
a man. In all this you seem to substitute the 
term nature, for what we understand by the term 
God. But when you tell us that nature acts (if 
such exertion can be called action) . necessarily 
and without intelligence, we readily acknowledge, 
that your God is essentially different from our 
God. ^ All novelty is but oblivion :' this famous 
system qf nature, which has excited so much 
unmerited attention, and done such incredible 
mischief throughout Europe, is in little or in no- 
thing different from the system of certain atheistic 
philosophers mentioned by Cicero, who maintain- 
ed, that ^ nature has a certain energy, destitute 
of intelligence, exciting in bodies necessary mo- 
tions.' The answer is obvious and short: an 
energy destitute of freedom and of intelligence 
cannot produce a man possessing both : as well 
may it be said, that an effect may be produced 
without a cause. 

The proof of the existence of a supreme Bjeing, 
which is derived from the constitution of the 
visible world, is of a popular cast ; but you must 
not, therefore, suppose it to be calculated to con- 
vince only persons who cannot reason philosophi- 
cally. What think you of Newton ? He certainly 
could reason philosophically. He certainly, of all 
the sons of men, best understood the structure of 
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the universe ; and he esteemed that strnctnre to 
be so irrefh^gable a proof of the existence and 
providence of an almighty, wise and good archi- 
tect -of nature, that he never pronounced the 
word God, without a pause. What think you of 
Cartes, second in sublimity of philosophic genius 
to none but Newton ? ^ That man,' says he, ^ must 
be blind who, from the most wise and excellent 
disposal of things, cannot immediately perceive 
Che infinite wisdom and goodness of their al- 
mighty Creator ; and he must be mad, who re- 
fuses to acknowledge them.' Bp. Watson. 



X PERSIAN FABLE IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
BEING OF A GOD. 

I WILL conclude this head with a passage from 
Chardin's travels into Persia, as cited by Fabri- 
cius : it may be better remembered as an argu- 
ment against atheism, than a more acute disquisi- 
tion would be. 

The Mahometans, says this author, have invent- 
ed many fabulous accounts concerning the pro- 
phets and the patriarchs of the Old Testament : 
among the rest, they tell us, that Moses, having 
preached a long time to king Pharaoh, who was 
fm atheist and a tyrant, on the existence of one 
eternal God, and on the creation of the world ; 
and finding that he made no impression either 
upon Pharaoh or his couitiers, ordered a fine 
palace to be erected privately, at a considerable 
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dUtance from » country residence of the king. It 
happened, that the king, as he was a hunting, saw 
this palace, and enquired by whom it had been 
built. None of his followers could give tuip any 
information : at length Moses came forward, and 
said to him, that the palace must certainly have 
built itself. The king fell a laughing at his ab- 
surdity, telling him that it was a pretty thing for 
a man, who called himself a prophet, to say, that 
such a palace had built itself in the middle of a 
desert. Moses interrupted him with saying, ' You 
think it a strange extravagance to affirm, that ^hia 
palace built itself, the thing being impossible; 
and yet you believe that the world made itself. 
If this fine palace, which is but an atom in com- 
parison, could not spring from itself in this desert, 
how much more impossible is it, that this world, 
so solid, so great, so admirable in all its parts, 
could be made by itself, and that it should not, 
on the -contrary, be the work of an architect wise 
and powerful.' The king was convinced, and 
worshipped God as Moses had instructed him to 
do. There is much good sense in this fable, and 
its substance is thus expressed by Cicero : quod 
si mundum efficere potest concursus atomorum, 
cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur 
urbem non potest ?* Bp» fVatsan. 

* Mf « Jqn^Ue of 9toins could prpdoce n world, wby cannot 
» pprticoj a Usi|iple, a hqas^, a city, l)e produced in the sanic 
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HISTORICAL PROOF OF THE BEING OF A GOO. 

The argument, which J have been hitherto insist' 
ing apoo, may be called a natural argument for 
the beipg of a* God, as it is taken from the con- 
templation of nature : I proceed to another, of 
great weight, which may be ciUled an historical 
argument, as it is grounded on testimony con- 
cerning past transactipns. 

That this yrorld has not been from eternity, but 
th^t it was eithei' created from nothing, or fitted 
up by the supreme Being for the hdt)itation of 
man, a few tbousi^i^d years ago ; that it was aftei^ 
wards destroyed by an universal deluge, brought 
upon it by the san^e Being ; that it has been i^e- 
peopled by the descendants of three men, who 
escapted the general destruction; — these things 
are cither ancient facts, or ^mcient fables. If they 
are facts, both atheism and inidelity must be 
give^ up ; and that they are facts and not fables, 
might, if time would permit, be satisfactorily 
proved, fropi a detailed examination of the history 
of every nation in the world. 

The credible ann^Us of all nations, not except- 
ing Egypt or Chaldea, China or India, fiill short 
of the deluge. The annals of fdl nations, ancient 
and modem, barbarous and civilized, speak of a 
deluge, as of a dreadful catastrophe, which had 
destroyed human kind, through tlie interposition 
of a superior being, offended by the vices of the 
v^rorld. The annals of all nations bear mtBss.'^ \ft 
iJjc existeaceofa God who had created ^W\\si^\. 
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for even in the time of Aristotle there was, as he 
observes, < an ancient tradition (he does not say 
a deduction of reason, but a report or tradition) 
which ail men had derived from their ancestors, 
that all things were from God, and that by God 
all things did consist.' Remarkable words these ! 
and analogous to those of St Paul, speaking of 
Christ, and, as is generally thought, of the creation 
of the material world, * All things were created 
by him, and for him ; and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist/ 

He who has employed most time in examining 
the history of the remote ages, will be most con- 
vinced of the following propositions : that profane 
authors derived their notions of a supreme Being 
from patriarc-hal tradition ; that the Bible is the 
only book in the world in which this tradition 
is preserved in its original purity ; that tiiis in- 
valuable book throws light upon the origin and 
ancient history of every nation in the world ; and 
that the history of the Jews, contained in the 
Bible, and connected with tiieir history to the 
present time, is the strongest proof which can be 
brought, not only against atheism, but against 
that species of deism which contends, that God 
never visibly interposed in the government of the 
Jewish nation. 

When it is said, that the annals of all nations 
fall short of the deluge, it must be understood 
that the nation of the Jews is excepted. I look 
upon that people with astonishment and reve- 
iience : they are living proofs of facts most ancient 
suid most interesting to manVAnA. "Wbere do we 
weet with an Assyrian, PeT^\a»>^T«cv«sw^^waM^^ 
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-corroborating, by his testimony, any one of the 
events mentioned in the history of their respec- 
tive empires? But we meet with millions of 
Jews, in every quarter and in every country of 
the world, who acknowledge not only the exis- 
tence of a God, as other nations do, but that he is 
the very God who enabled Moses to work miracles 
in E,gypt ; who delivered to him the law which 
they now. observe; who called Abraham, the 
father of their nation, from the midst of his idola- 
trous kinsmen ; who preserved Noah and his 
tainily in the ark ; who formed Adam out of the 
dust of the earth \ who created all things by the 
word of his power. 

'Wherever we have a Jew on the surface of the 
earth, there we have a man whose testimony and 
whose conduct connect the present time with the 
beginning of all time. He now believes, and he 
declares that all his progenitors have constantly 
believed, the history contained in the book of 
Moses to be a true history ; he now obeys the 
laws which God gave to Moses above three thou- 
sand years ago ; now practises the circumcision 
which God enjoined to Abraham ; now observes 
the passover, in commemoration of the mercy 
vouchsafed to his nation when God destroyed the 
first-born throughout the land of Egypt; now 
keeps holy the seventh day, on which God rested 
from the works of the creation. When nations 
institute rites, to preserve the memory of great 
events^ the uniform observance of the rite autho- 
rises us to admit the certainty of the fact Th« 
Jews have for tiioasands of years (and \iht ^^\tv 
srclts before the Jews probably did t\ie %Mo.t^ oVfcr 
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served a very sigilificant rite in commemoration 
of the creation ; and another in commemoration 
of their preservation from one of the plagues of 
lE>gypt : why shonid we hesitate to admit the cer* 
tainty of these events ? Adam lived with Methu- 
selah two hundred and forty years ; Methuselah 
lived with Shcm, the son of Noah, nhiety years ; 
and Shem lived with Abraham one hundjred and 
fifty years : what apprehension can we reasonably 
entertain, that the account of the creation could 
either have been forged or lUisrepr^sented, when 
it had passed through so few hands before it 
reached the founder of the Jewish nation ? 

But I have already gone beyond the limit I had 
prescribed to myself in this argument, I cannot 
pursue it further : sceptical men, however, will do 
Well to consider the nature and weight of historic 
evidence, not only for the existence of God,but for 
his having made a revelation of himself to the Jew- 
ish nation. lyCt tiiem examine the matter freely, 
And iiilly, and I cannot but believe that they vrill 
come to the following conclusions : that the crea^ 
tion is a fact ; that the deluge is a fdct ; that the 
peopling of the world by the descendants of Noah 
is a fact ; that the Jewish theocracy is a fact ; 
and that these facts may be established, as all 
past transactions of great antiquity must be, by 
the authority of history, and especially by the 
history of the Jews, whom God appears to have 
constituted vntnesses of his existence and pro- 
vidence to all nations, in all ages. Of the Chal- 
deans, Eg}'ptians, Tyrians, God hath made, or 
will make, a full end ; but tiie seed of Israel shall 
not cease from being a nation before him for 
ever.' Bp, Wat$on, 
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CREATION A PROOF OF THE DITINB GOODNESS. 

Creation is a display of sapceme goodness^ no 
lesB than of wisdom and power. It is the com- 
Bnmication of nnmberiess benefits, together with 
enstencey to all who live. Justly is the earth 
said to be ^ foil of the goodness oi the Lord.' 
Throogfaout the whole system of things, we be- 
hold m manifest tendency to promote the benefit 
either of the rational op the animal creation. In 
soBe parts of natore, this tendency may be lesa 
obvious than in others. Objects, which to us 
seem useless, or hurtful, may sometimes occur ; 
and strange it were, if in so vast and complicated 
a system, difficulties of this kind should not occa- 
sionally present themselves to beings, whose views 
are. so narrow and limited as ours. It is well 
known, that in proportion as the knowledge of 
nature has increased among men, these difiiculties 
have diminished. Satisf(3(ctory accounts have been 
given of many perplexing appearances. Useful 
and proper purposes have been found to be pro- 
moted by objects which were, at first, thought 
unprofitable or noxious. 

Malignant must be the mind of that person ; 
with a distorted eye he must have contemplated 
creation, Vho can suspect that it is not the pro- 
duction of infinite benignity and goodness. How 
many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us! Mliat a profasion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on tlie face 
of nature ! What a magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented to the view of man ! "What supply contriv- 
ed for his wants ! What a variety of objects set 

VOL. I. £ 
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before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his 
understandiDg, to entertain his imagination, to 
cheer and gladden his heart ! Indeed, the very 
existence of tlie universe is a standing memorial 
of the goodness of the Creator. For nothing ex- 
cept goodness could originally prompt creation. 
The supreme Being, self-existent, and all-suffi- 
cient, had no wants which he could seek to sup- 
ply. No new accession of felicity or glory was 
to result to him, from creatures which he made. 
It -was goodness communicating and pouring 
itself forth, goodness delighting to impart hap- 
piness in ail its forms, which in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth. Hence, those 
innumerable orders of living creatures with which 
the earth is peopled ; from the lowest class of 
sensitive being, to the highest rank of reason and 
intelligence. Wherever there is life, there is 
some degree of happiness ; there are enjoyments' 
suited to the different powers of feeling; and 
earth, and air, and water, are, witli magnificent 
liberklity, made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating goodness 
call forth, on our part, responsive love, gratitude, 
and veneration. To this great Father of all ex- 
istence and life, to liim who hath raised us up to 
behold the lisht of day, and to enjoy all the com- 
forts which his world presents, let our hearts send 
forth a perpetual hymn of praise, livening and 
morning let us celebrate him, who maketh the 
morning and evening to rejoice over our heads ; 
who ' openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire 
of every living thing.' Let us rejoice, that we 
are hrovght into a world, which is the productibii 
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of infinite goodness ; and over which a supreme 
intelligence presides. Convinced that he hateth 
not the works which he hath made, nor hath 
brought creatures into existence, merely to suffer 
unnecessary pain, let us, even fn the midst of sor- 
row, receive, with calm submission, whatever he 
is pleased to send ; thankful for what he bestows ; 
and satisfied that, without good reason, he takes 
nothing away. 

It is not in the tremendous appearances of 
power merely, that a good and well-instructed 
man beholds the Creator of the world. In the 
constant and regular working of his hands, in the 
silent operations of his wisdom and goodness, ever 
going on throughout nature, he delights to con- 
template and adore him. This is one of the chief 
fruits to be derived firom that more perfect knowr 
ledge of the Creator, which is imparted to us by 
the Christian revelation. Impressing our minds 
with a just sense of all his attributes, as not wise 
and great only, but as gracious and merciful, -let 
it lead us to view every object of calm and undis- 
turbed nature, with a perpetual reference to its 
author. We shall then behold all the scenes which 
the heavens and the earth present, with more re- 
fined feelings, and sublimer emotions, than they 
who regard them solely as objects of curiosity or 
amusement. Nature will appear animated and 
enlivened by the presence of its author. When 
the sun rises or sets in thfe heavens ; when spring 
paints the earth, when summer shines in its glory, 
when autumn pours forth its fruits, or winter re- 
turns in its awfiil forms, we shall view the Creator 
manifesting himself in his works. We shall meet 
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his presence in the fields. We shall feel his in- 
fluence in the cheering beam. We shall hear his 
voice in the wind. We shall behold ourselves 
every where surrounded with the glory of thai 
universal spirit, who fills, pervades, and uj^holdE 
all. We shall live in the world as in a great and 
august temple ; where the presence of the Divinity, 
who inhabits it, inspires devotion. 



THE DIVINE GOODNESS APPARENT IN THE ADAP 
TATION OP THE EARTH TO MAN. 

The universe may be considered as the palace u 
which the Deity resides ; and the earth, as one o: 
its apartments. In this, all the meaner races o 
animated nature mechanically obey him; an< 
stand ready to execute his commands, withou: 
hesitation. Man alone is found refractory : he i 
the only being endued with a power of contradict 
ing these mandates. The Deity was pleased t^ 
exert superior power in creating him a superio; 
being ; a being endued with a choice of good an< 
evil ; and capable, in some measure, of co-operat 
ing with his own intentions. Man, therefore, mw 
be considered as a limited creature, endued witi 
powers imitative of those residing in the Deitj 
He is thrown into a world that stands in need e 
his help ; and he has been granted a power of pre 
ducing harmony firom partial confusion. 

If, thcr^ore, we consider the earth as allotte 
for our habitation, we shall find, that much hi 
been given ns to enjoy, and much to amend ; tlu 
we have ample reasons for our gratitude, an 
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many for our industry. In those great outlines of 
nature, to which art cannot reach, and where. our 
greatest efforts must have been ineffectual, God 
himself has finished erery thing with amazing 
grandeur and beauty. Our beneficent Father 
has considered these parts of nature as peculiarly 
his own ; as parts which no creature could have 
skill or strength to amend : and he has, therefore, 
made them incapable of alteration, or of more 
perfect regulaiity. The heavens and the firma- 
ment show the wisdom and the glory of the work* 
man. Astronomers, who are best skilled in the 
synuaetry of systems, can find nothing there that 
they can alter for the better. God made these 
peiiect, because no subordinate being could cor- 
rect their defects. 

Mlien, therefore, we survey nature on this side, 
nothing can be more ^lendid, more correct, or 
umagjng. We there behold a Deity residing in 
the midst of an universe, infinitely extended every 
way, animating all, and cheering the vacuity witi^ 
his presence ! We behold an immense and shape- 
less mass of matter, formed into worlds by his 
power, and dispersed at intervals, to which even 
the imagination cannot travel f In this great 
theatre c^his glory, a thousand suns, like our own, 
animate their respective systems, appearing and 
vanishing at divine command. We behold onr 
own bright luminary, fixed in the centre of its 
system, wheeling its planets in times proportioned 
to their distances, and at once dispensing light, 
beat, and action. The earth also is seen witli its 
twofbld motion ; producing, by the one, the change 
pf seasons ; and, by the other, the grateful viois- 
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sitades of day and night. With what silent nu 
nificence is all this performed ? with what seerai 
ease ! The works of art are exerted with int 
rupted force ; and their noisy progress discoT) 
the obstructions they receive ; but the earth, w 
a silent, steady rotation, successively prese 
every part of its bosom to the sun ; at once i 
bibing nourishment and light from that parent 
vegetation and fei-tility. 

But not only provisions of heat and light 
thus supplied ; the whole sui-face of the earti 
covered with a transparent atmosphere, that tu 
with its motion, and guards it fi'om external 
jury. The rays of the sun are thus broken int 
genial warmth ; and, while the surface is assist 
a gentle heat is produced in the bowels of 
earth, which contributes to cover it with verdi 
Waters also are supplied in healthful abundai 
to support life, and assist vegetation. M ounti 
rise, to diversify the prospect, and give a con 
to the stream. Seas extend from one continen 
the other, replenished with animals, that may 
turned to human support; and also serving 
enrich the earth with a sufficiency of vap< 
Breezes fly along the surface of the fields, to \ 
mote health and vegetation. The coolness of 
evening invites to rest ; and the freshness of 
morning renewi^ for labour. 

Such are the delights of the habitation that 
been assigned to man : without any one of th 
he must have been wretched ; and none of tl 
conld his ovm industry have supplied. But w 
many of his wants are thus kindly furnished, 
the one hand, there are numberless inconveniei 
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to excite his industry, on the other. This habita- 
tioDy though provided with all the conveniences 
of air, pasturage, and water, is but a desert place, 
' without human cultivation. The lowest animal 
finds more conveniences in the wilds of nature, 
than he who boasts himself their lord. The whirl- 
wind, the inundation, and all the asperities of the 
air, are peculiarly terrible to man, who knows 
their consequences, and, at a distance, dreads 
their approach. The earth itself, where human 
art has not pervaded, puts on a frightful, gloomy 
appearance. The forests are dark and tangled ; 
the meadows are overgrown with rank weeds; and 
the brooks stray without a determined channel.' 
Nature, that has been kind to every lower order 
of beings, seems to have been neglectful with 
regard to him : to the savage uncontriving man, 
the earth is an abode of desolation, where his shel- 
ter is insufficient, and his food precarious. 

A world thus furnished with advantages on one 
side, and inconveniences on the other, is the pro- 
per abode of reason, and the fittest to exercise 
the industry of a free and a thinking creature. 
These evils, which art can remedy, and prescience 
guard against, are a proper call for the exertion 
of his faculties ; and they tend still more to assi- 
milate him to his Creator. God beholds, with 
pleasure, that being which he has made, convert- 
ing the wretchedness of his natural situation into 
a theatre of triumph ; bringing all the headlong 
tribes of nature into subjection to his vnW ; and 
producing that order and uniformity upon earth, 
of which his own heavenly fabric is so bright an' 
example. Goldsmith. 
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FURTHER PROOF OF THE DIVINE OOODNES8 IN 
THE SCALE OF BEINGS. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in con* 
tempiajting the material world ; by which I meaiiy- 
that system of bodies, into which nature has so 
curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, with 
the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, methinks, something more 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on 
the world of life^ by which I intend, all those 
animals with which eveiy part of the universe is 
furnished. The. material world, is only the shell 
of the universe : the world of life are its in- 
habitants. 

If we consider those parts of the material world, 
which lie the nearest to us, and are therefore sub* 
ject to our obsei-vation and inquiries, it is amaz* 
ing to consider the infinity of animals with which 
they are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. Thene 
is scarcely a single humour in the body of a man^ 
or of any other animal, in which our glasses do not 
discover myriads of living creatures. We find,* 
even in the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, 
innumerable cells and cavities, which are crowded 
with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the 
naked eye to discover. On the other hand, if we 
look into the more bulky parts of nature, we see 
the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with number- 
less kinds of living creatures. We find, every 
mountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plen- 
tifnlly stocked with birds and beasts ; and every 
part of matter affording proper necessaries and 
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conveniences, for the liyelUux^d of mnltitudes 
which inhabit it, 

The author of the Phu^lity of Worlds draws 
a very good argument, from this consideration, for 
the peopling ^ every planet ; as indeed it seems 
very probable, from the analogy of reason, that if 
BO part of matter, with which we are acquainted, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies, wliich 
are at such a distance from us, are not desert -and 
unpeopled; .but rather, that they are furnished 
with beings adapted to their respective situa- 
tions. 

Existence is a blessing- to those beings only 
which are endowed with perception ; and is in a 
manner thrown away upon dead matter, any fiir^ 
ther than as it is subservient to beings which are 
conscious of their existence. Accordingly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our obser- 
vation, that matter is only made as the basis and 
support of animals ; and that there is no more of 
the one, than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a na- 
ture, that it 8eems to delight in confcning exis- 
tence upon every degree of perceptive being. As 
this is a speculation which I have often pursued 
with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge 
further upon it, by considering that part of the 
scale of beings which comes within our know- 
ledge. 

There are some living creatures which are 
raised but just above dead matter. To mention 
only that species of shell-fish which is foimed in 

VOL. I. r 
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the fashion of a cone ; that grows to the sniikoe 
of sereral rocks ; and inunediately dies on being 
severed from the place where it grew. There are 
many other creatures but one remove from these^ 
which have no other sense than that cf feeling 
and taste. Others have still an additional one ^ 
hearing ; others of smell ; and others of sight. It 
is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual pro^ 
gress the world of life advances, tlvough a pro- 
digious variety of species, before a creature is 
formed, that is complete in all its sensed : and 
even among these, there is such a different degree 
of perfection, in the sense which one animal en- 
joys beyond what appears in another, that though 
tl^ sense in different animals is distinguished by 
the same common denomination, it seems almost 
of a different nature. If, after this, we look into 
the several inward perfections of cunning and 
sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, after the same manner, imper- 
ceptibly one above another; and receiving adp 
ditional improvements, according to the species 
in which they are implanted. This progress in 
nature is so very gradual, that the most perfect 
of an inferior species, comes very near to the 
most imperfect of that which is immediately 
above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the 
supreme Being, whose mercy extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, in 
his having made so very little matter, at least 
what falls within our knowledge, tjfiat does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in 
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the diversity, than in the mnltitnde of living^ crea- 
tures. Had he made but one species of animals, 
none of the rest would have enjoyed the happi- 
ness of e^dstence : he has, therdbre, tpeeiJUd, in 
his creation, every degree of life, every capacity 
of being. The whole chasm di nature, from a 
plant to a man, is filled up with diverse kinds 
of. creatures, rising one after another, by an as- 
cent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions 
and deviations from one species to another are 
almost insensible. This intermediate space is io 
well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarcely a degree of perception which does not 
appear in some one part of the world of life. Is 
the goodness, or the wisdom of the divine Being, 
more manifested in this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have 
already mentioned, which seems vei-y naturally 
deducible from the foregoing considerations. If 
the scale of being rises by so regular a progress, so 
high as man, we may, by parity of reason, suppose 
that it still proceeds gradually through those be- 
ings which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
there is infinitely greater space and room for dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection, between the supreme 
Being and man, than between man and the most 
de8picable insfect. 

In this great system of being, there is ho crea- 
ture so wonderful in its nature, and which so much 
deserves our particular attention, as man ; who 
fills up the middle space between the animal and 
the inteUectual nature, the visible and the invisi- 
ble world ; and who is that link in the chain of 
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being, which fonns the connectioii between both. 
So that he who, in one respect, is associated with 
angels and archangels, and may look upon a being 
of infinite perfection as his father, and the highest 
order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
respect, say to * corruption, thou art my father ; 
and to the worm, thou art my mother and my 
tbter.' Spectator, 



THE BOUNTY OF GOD IN THE ECONOMY OF VEGE- 
TABLE PROPAGATION. 

It was curious to observe that the greatest part 
of the plants found on these islands [St. Paul and 
Amsterdam in tlie Indian ocean] were products 
of Europe ; and the question was equally difficult 
of solution, how any plant, European or Indian^ 
should first have been brought upon two little 
specks of land in the middle of the ocean, at the 
distance of two thousand miles from the nearest 
shore. Were they borne on the wind, wafted on 
the waves, or carried by the fowls of the air ? or 
were their rudiments, after lying for ages dor- 
mant in the bowels of the eartli, thrown np, by 
the agency of subterranean fire, into a situation 
favourable for vegetable life to burst forth ? 

The natural historian,, in contemplating facts 
like these, cannot fail to be most forcibly impress-* 
ed with the wise and benevolent designs of the 
great Author of the universe, which are so appa- 
rent in all the works of the creation, and in none 
more so than in the providential means be hat 
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thought fit to employ for the wide dissemination 
of plants. Some he wilt perceive to be supplied 
with such multitudes of seeds, others so complete- 
ly protected against injuries, some so amply pro- 
vided with hooks to hold with, and others with 
feathers to bear them through the air, that by the 
assistance of the wind, rain, rivers, birds, and in- 
sects, a single pair of plants of every species, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Linnaeus, growing on 
the first little island, that may be supposed to 
have peeped out of the universe of waters, will be 
deemed sufficient, without human aid, to stock 
the whole surf^ice of the globe. 

Bamyufa Voyage to Cochin-China. 



OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the 
open fields, till the night insensibly fell upon me. 
I at first amused myself with all tlie richness and 
variety of colours, which appeared in tlic western 
parts of heaven : in proportion as they faded 
away and went out, several stars and planets ap- 
peared one after another, till the whole firma- 
ment was in a glow. The bhieness of tlie ether 
was exceedingly heightened and enlivened by the 
season of the year, and tlie rays of all those lumi- 
naries that passed through it. The galaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete 
the scene, the full moon rose at length in that 
«loudcd majesty which Milton takes notice o^^ 
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and opened to the eye a new picture of natore, 
which was more finely shaded^ and disposed 
among softer lights, than that which the sun had 
before discovered to us. 

- As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the 
constellations, a thon^t arose in me, which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and disturbs men of se- 
rious and contemplative natures. David himself 
fell into it in that reflection, ' When I consider 
^e heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man that thou art mindfiil of him, and the son. of 
man that thou regardest him?* In the same man- 
ner, when I consider that infinite host of stars, or, 
to speak more philo8€^[>faican^ of suns, which 
were then shining Upoil me, with those innumera- 
ble sets of planets or worlds, which were moving 
round their reispective suns ;,^hen I still enlarged 
t3ie idea, and supposed another heaven of suns 
and worlds rising still above tiiis which we disco- 
vered, and tiiese still enlightened by a superior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to the in- 
habitaots of the former as the stars do to us : m 
short, while I pursued this thought, I could not 
but reflect on liiat little insignificant figure which 
I myself bore amidst the immensity of God^ 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planetary worlds 
that move about him, utterly extinguished and 
annihilated, they would not be missed, more than 
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a grain of sand apon the sea shore. The space 
they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison 
of the whole, it would scarce make a blank in 
the creation. The chasm wonld be iraperceptibie 
to an eye, that could take in the whole compass 
of nature, and pass from one end of the creation 
to the other: as it is possible there may be such 
a sense in oursehres hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at present more exalted than ourselves. 
We see many stars by the help of glasses, which 
we do not discover with our naked eyes : and the 
finer our telescopes are, the more still are our dis- 
coveries. Huygenius carries this thought so far, 
that he does not think it impossible there may be 
stars whose light is not yet travelled down to us 
since their first creation. There is no question but 
the universe has certain bounds set to it ; but when 
we consider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite 
q>ace to exert itself in, how can our imagination 
set any bounds to it? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought, I 
could not but look upon myself with secret hor- 
ror, as a being that was not worth tlie smallest re- 
gard of one, who had so great a work under his 
care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and 
lost among that infinite variety of creatures, which 
in all probability swarm through all these immca-* 
snrable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from 
those narrow conceptions, which we are apt to 
entertain of the divine nature. We ourselves can- 
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not attend to many different objects at the sa](kie 
time. If 'we are careful to inspect some things^ 
we must of course neglect others. • This imper- 
fection which we observe in ourselves is an im^ 
f>erfection that cleaves in some degree to crea- 
tures of the highest capacities, as they are crea^^ 
tures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The presence of every created being is confined 
to a certain measure of space, and consequently 
his observation is stinted to a certain number of 
objects. The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumference to 
one creature than another, according as we rise 
one above another in the scale of existence. But 
the widest of these our spheres has its.circum- 
ference. When therefore we reflect on the divine 
nature, we are so used and accustomed to this im- 
perfection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear in 
some measure ascribing it to him in whom there 
is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason in- 
deed assures us, that his attributes are infinite : 
but the poorness of our conceptions is such, that 
it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates, till our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little preju- 
dices, which rise in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this me^ 
lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by our 
Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects among which he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider, in the 
first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the se» 
ceo d/ that he is omniscient 
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If we consider him in his ommpresenee : his 
being passes through^ actnates, and supports the 
whole frame of natare. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he has 
made, ttiat is either so distant, so little, or so in«« 
considerable, which he does not essentially inha- 
bit. His substance is within the substance of 
every being, whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately present to it, as that-being is to it- 
self. It would be an imperfection in him, Mrere 
he able to move out of one place into another, or 
to draw himself from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that space which he diffused and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of 
him in the language of the old philosophers, he is 
a being whose centre is every where, and his cirr 
cumferencc no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well asr 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessari- 
ly and naturally flows from his omnipresence. He 
cannot but be conscious of every motion that 
arises in the whole material world, which he thus 
essentially pervades ; and of every thought that 
is stirring in the intellectual world, to every part 
of whicfa he is thus intimately united. Several 
moralists have considered the creation as the tem-- 
ple of God, which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his presence. Others- 
have considered infinite space as a receptacle, or, 
rather, the habitation of the Almighty : but the 
noblest, and most exalted way of considering this" 
infinite space, is that of sir Isaac Newton, who 
calls it the aensorium of the Godhead. Brutes and 
men have their sensoriola, or little sensoriumsy by 
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-which they apprehend the presence and perceive 
the actions of a few objects, that lie conti^ons 
to them. Their knowledge and observation turn 
D^ithin a very narrow circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every 
thing in which he resides, infinite space gives 
room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, an 
organ to omniscience. 

. Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance or thought should start beyond the 
bounds of the creation, should it for millions of 
years continue its progress through infinite space 
vnth the same activity, it would still find itself 
within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed round with the immensity of the Godhead. 
While we are in the body, he is not less pre- 
sent with us because he is concealed from us.' 
' Oh that I knew where I might find him P (says 
Job). Behold I go forward, but he is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on 
the left hand, where he does work, but I cannot 
behold him : he hideth himself on the right hand 
that I cannot see him. In short, reason as well 
as revelation assure us, that he cannot be absent 
fi-om us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered by- 

us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omni- 
presence and <)mniscience, every uncomfortable 
thought vanishes. He cannot but regard every- 
thing that has being, especially such of his crea- 
tures, who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that 
anxiety of heart in particular, which is iq[>t to* 
trouble them on this occasion ; for as it is impos^ 
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siblc he should overlook any of his creatures ; so 
we may be confident that he regards, with an eye 
of mercy, those who endeavour to recommend 
themselves to his notice, and in unfeigned humi- 
lity of heart think themselves unworthy that he 
should be miadfiil of them. Spectator. 




PROVIDENCE PROVED FROM ANIMAL INSTINCT. 



I MUST confess I am infinitely delighted with 
those speculations of nature which are ^ to be 
made in a country life ; and as my reading has 
very much lain among books of natural histoiy, I 
cannot forbear recollecting, upon this occasion 
the several remiyrks which I have met with in au- 
thors, and comparing them with what falls under 
my own observation; the arguments for Provi- 
dence^ drawn from the natural history of animals, 
being, in my opinion, demonstrative. 

The make of evcrjir kind of animal is different 
from that of every other kind ; 'and yet there is 
not the least turn in the muscles or twist in the 
fibres of any one, which does not render them 
more proper for tiiat particular animal's way of 
life, than any other cast or texture of them would 
have been. 

The nyost violent appetites in all creatures are 
lust and hunger : the first is a perpetual call upon 
them to propagate their kind ; the latter to pre« 
serve themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different de- 
grees of care that descend from the parent of the 
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youngy 80 far as is absolutely necessary for th 
leaving a posterity. Some creatures cast thei 
<aggs as chance directs them, and think of them n 
fiirther, as insects, and several kind of fish : other 
of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to depos 
them in, and there leave them, as the serpent, th 
crocodile, and ostrich: others hatch tlieir egt 
and tend the birth, until it is able to shifir for i 
self 

What can we call the principle, which direc 
every different kind of bird to observe a partici 
lar plan in the structure of its nest, and directs a 
of the same species to work after the same model 
It cannot be imitaiion ; for though you hatch 
crow under a hen, and never let it see any of tb 
works of its own kind, the nest it makes shall fc 
the same, to the laying of a stick, with all the ne 
of the same species. It cannot be reaton; fc 
were animals endued with it to as great a degrc 
as a man, their buildings would be as different i 
ours, according to the different conveniences th; 
they would propose to themselves. 
. Is it not remarkable, that the same temper < 
weather which raises this general warmth in an 
mals, should cover the trees witti leaves, and'tl 
fields with grass, for their security and concea 
ment, and produce such infinite swarms of ii 
sects for the suppoit and sustenance of their r 
spective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parei 
sliould be so violent while it lasts, and that 
should last no longer than is necessary for the pr 
nervation of the young ? 

TJ!ie vioieDce of this natural love is exemplific 
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by a very barbarous experiment ; which I shall 
quote at length, as I find it in an excellent author, 
and hope my readers will pardon' the mentioning 
such an instance of cruelty^ because there • is 
nothinj? can so effectually show the- strength of 
that principle in animals of which I am here 
speaking. ' A person, who was well skilled in 
dissections, 6pened a bitch, and as she lay in the 
most exquisite torture, offered her one of her 
young puppies, which she immediately fell a lick- 
ing ; and for the time seemed insensible of her 
pain : on the removal she kept her eye fixed on it, 
and began a wailing sort ^of cry, which seemed ra- 
ther to proceed from the loss of her young one, 
than the sense of her own torments.' 

Bat notwithstanding this natural love in brutes 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
creatures, Providence has taken care that it should 
be no longer ti^oublesome to the parent than it is 
asefhl to the young : for so soon as tlie wants of 
the latter cease, tlie mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and leaves them to provide for themselves : 
and, what is a very remarkable circumstance in 
this part of instinct, we find that the love of the 
parent may be lengthened -out beyond its usual 
time, if the preservation of the species requires 
it ; as we may see in birds tliat drive aM'ay their 
young, as soon as they are able to get their liveli- 
hood, but continue to feed them, if they ai*e tied 
to the nest, or confined within a cage, or by any 
other means appear to, be out of a condition of 
supplying their own necessities. 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which is not 
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at all necessary for the continuance of the species : 
nor indeed in reasonable creatores does it rise in 
any proportion, ' as it spreads itself downwards ; 
for in all family affection, We find protection 
granted, and favours bestowed are greater motives 
to love and tenderness, than safety, benefits, or 
life received, 

' One would wonder to hear sceptical men dis- 
puting for the reason of animals, and telling lis it 
is on]y our pride and prejudices that will not al- 
low tliem the use of that faculty. 

Reason shows itself in all occurrences of life ; 
whereas the brute make^ no discovery of such a 
talent, but what immediately regards his own pre- 
servation, or the continuance of his species. Ani- 
mals in their generation are wiser than the sons of 
men ; but tlieir wisdom is confined to a few par- 
ticulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Take 
a brute out of his instinct, and you find him 
wholly deprived of understanding.- — To use an in- 
Btance that comes often under observation : 
■ With what caution does the hen provide her- 
self a nest in p!aces unfrequented and fiee from 
noise and disturbance! When she has laid her 
eggs in such a manner that she can cover them, 
what care does she take in turning them frequent- 
ly, that all parts may partake of the vital warmth ! 
When she leaves them to provide for her neces- 
sary sustenance, how punctually does she return 
before they have time to cool, and become inca- 
pable of producing an animal! In the sunmier 
you see her giving herself greater freedoms, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together ; 
but in winter, when the rigour of the^cason would 
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chill the principles of life, and destroy t!ie young 
one, she grows more assiduous in her attendance, 
and stops away but half the time. AVhen the 
birth approaches, with how much nicety and at- 
tention does she help the chick to break its pri- 
son ! Not to take notice of her coverins^ it from 
the injuries of the weather, providing it proper 
nonrishment, and teaching it to help itself; not t» 
mention her forsaking the nest if, after the usual 
time of reckoning, the young one does not make 
its.appearance. A chymical operation could not 
be followed with greater art or> diligence, than 
is seen in the hatching of a chick ; though there 
are many other birds that show an infinitely 
greater sagacity in all tlie fore-mentioned parti- 
culars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this seem- 
ing ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely necessai^ 
for the propagation of the species), considered in 
other respects, is without the least glimmerings of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece 
of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the same 
maimer : she is insensible of any increase or dimi- 
nution in the number of those she lays : she docs 
not distinguish between her own, and tliose of ano- 
ther species ; and when the birth appears of never 
so different a bird, will cherish it for her own. In 
all these circumstances, which do not carry an 
immediate regard to the subsistence of herself or 
her species, she is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
mysterious in nature, than this instinct in ani-;. 
reals, which thus rises above reason, and failH in- 
finitely short of it It cannot be accounted for by 
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any properties in matter, and at the same time 
works after so odd a manner^ that one cannot 
think it the faculty of an intellectaal being. For 
my own part, I look upon it as upon the principle 
of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be ex- 
plained by any known Qualities inherent in the 
bodies themselv)ss, nor from any laws of mecha* 
nism, but, according to the best notions of the 
greatest philosophers, is an immediate impression 
^om the first Mover, and the divine energy acting 
in the creatures. Spectator. 



god!8 government of the world as certain 

AS His CREATING IT. 

To acknowledge a deity, and yet suppose, as some 
of the heathen philosophers pretended to do, that 
he is altogether unconcerned eitlier in the creation 
or government of the world, is owning him in- 
words, and disowning him in reality. In ^like 
manner, to confess that God made the world, and' 
all things therein, and at th^ same time deny his 
care and providence over it, is, in effect, maiiH 
taining a God without divine attiibutes. It is 
maintaining inconsistent opinions, and separating 
things essentially united. As sure as there is a 
God, so sure it is that he must be supremely wise, 
and infinitely good. But to create a world, and 
then leave it to itself, and all the confusion conse- 
quent thereupon, is a conduct impossible to be re- 
conciled with either of those perfections. If our ' 
clearest ideas are to be trusted, there would be 
no wisdom, no goodness at all in such a proce- 
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dnre.. For vrfaatever. ends might be proposed in 
the production of sach a forlom world^ tfaey.coold 
not possibly be answered. Neither the Creator's 
glory, nor his creature's happiness, coold be in 
any measure accomplished without a.proTidence. 
And as to any other intention, we are not able to 
irame any conception of them. However they 
most needs likewise be ineffectual, and ^ustrate, 
on the same supposition. 

But let us examine the grounds of this import 
tant doctrine somewhat more particularly. Strict- 
ly speaking, the creation necessarily requires the 
continued influence and perpetual support of its 
Creator. The natural world could not subsist a 
moment without the almighty hand .which ^t 
formed it. Should God be pleased at any time to 
withdraw his power and protection, all nature 
must sink in an instant Most certainly eveiy thing 
would immediately run to ruin, and probably fall 
to nothing. Both reason and revelation assure 
OS,, that ' by him all things consist' That ' he 
preserveth and upholdeth all things by the word 
of his power.' That * in his hand is the soul of 
every living thing, and the breath of all mankind :' 
and that * in him we live, m^e, and have our 
being.' In this respect, therefore, God*s provi- 
dence not only jstajiids on firm foundations, and sure 
evidence, bat appears absolutely necessary ; since 
the world coold no more continue without his aid, 
than it could exist without it at first The gi*eat 
machine of the universe, so wonderfully framed 
and fitted as it is, yet cannot go of itself; as un- 
i^voidably depending on its almighty Author, and 
i^aturally requiring his concurrence, to keep it not 

VOL. I. H 
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«nly iti4)i4er hot in being. Nor does this argve 
any defect in. his woriima&siiip ; becanse an ii^e- 
{lendent system of creatures is not only absurdi, bat 
utterly impossible. 

Shonki we go on to inquire, how he gorems the 
world, and presume to search into the methods 
and measures of divine Providence, we may easily 
bewilder ourselves, in a speculation vastly to# 
high for us. We have all the reas<m in the world 
to assure ourselves, that God'i^ government is most 
perfect in all respects ; but to acoount for the dl^ 
NCtion and disposal of particular events, and to 
^cover how far they come under, and coincide 
with general laws, seem undertakings far above 
our present fkculties. We do not so much as 
know, with any certainty, whether there be any 
Just ground for distinguishing, as we ordinarily 
do, between a genertU and a particular provi- 
dence. All particular events, for ought we know, 
may be superintended and disposed by general 
laWs. I might explain and confirm this observa- 
tion by various instances and suppositions ; but I 
shall only mention at present that which follows ; 
a suppcttition not only vety ancient, but very na^- 
tural, and therefore more easy to be conceived, 
imd more apt to be entertained. What I mean is, 
that the particularities of human life may be spe- 
cially provided for by a delegation'of power and 
authority to subordinate a«rents, by whose Invisi- 
bfe intervention events may be directed agreeably 
to'tiie will and wisdom Of thie supreme Governor; 
and that perhaps in perfect consistence with the 
stated laws of the natural world. What absur- 
dity, what impropriety, in supposing suefa a pi«h 
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vision as this for the tuition and government of 
numkind? Can we think it any derogation from 
the honour and m^esty of the supreme Ruler, t» 
invest certain beinss of exalted powers and per- 
fections with the aomimstration of his providen- 
tial decrees; they presiding over the several 
parts of the universe, while he himself, who alone 
is capable of it, informs and directs the whole? 
This seems perfectly conformable to that subor- 
dination a4d scale of beings, which prevail 
throughout ^ nature, as far as our faculties are 
able to search. Could we see further, we mi^t 
probably find every system, every habitable globe, 
under the government of vicegerents ; and per- 
haps the various districts and provinces of each 
divided among the host of heaven, and respec- 
tively administered according to the ^pointments 
of unerring wisdom. If this be agreeable to na- 
ture and reason, as must, I think, be allowed ; I 
may safely add, that is by no means disagreeable 
to revelation : so far from it, that we find in 
scripture frequent intimations of this amazing 
scheme of Providence. I see no t therefore why it 
may not be supposed a general law of God's moral 
government ; and that such a one, as no way in- 
terferes ', but perfectly consists with his laws of 
nature. Balguy. 



THE CONDUCT OF PROVIDENCE, HOWEVER MTf- 
TERIOD8, IS WISE AND JUST. 

In looking abroad into the world, how many 
scenes do we behold, which are far from corres- 
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ponding wllli any ideas ure cootd form of the gp^ 
Tcmment of heaven? Many nations of tibe earth 
lire see lying in a state of IwrlNurlty and'niiseiy j 
snnk in sadi gross ignorance, as degrades tlian 
below tiie rank of rational bdngs ; or abandoned 
to be tbe prey of omd of^ression and tyranny. 
When we look to the state of individi^ds aroond 
nsy we hear ftut lamentations of the niihappy on 
every hand. We meet with weeping parents, and 
monming iHends. We biehold the yomig cat off 
in tiie mver of their days, and tiie aged left deso- 
late in tife midst of sorrows. Hie vmeM and vir- 
taons are swept away, and the worthless left to 
flemish. The lives oftiie best men are otUm filled 
with disconragements'and disappointed hopes. 
Merit langniriies in neglected soUtode ; and va- 
nity and presmnption gain the admiration of the 
world. From the scomrge of calwmiy, and from 
the hand of violence, the injured look ap to Grod 
as the avenger of their canse ; bat often they look 
trp in vain. He is ^ a God that hideth himself.' 
He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place of 
darkness ; or, if he dweUeth in light, ft is in 
' light to wliich no man can approach.' Resig- 
nation may seal up their lips ; bat, in silence^ 
they drop tiie tear, and moom while they adore. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are the diffi* 
culties which encounte^r us when we attempt to 
trace the present ways of Ck>d. At the same 
time, upon .reflection, we may be satisfied that 
causes can be assigned for things appearing in this 
unfavoorable light ; and that there is no reason to 
be surprised at the divine conduct being at pre- 
sent mysterious. 
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The monarchy of the muTerse is a great and 
complicated system. It comprehends nmnheriess 
generations of men, who are brought forth to act 
their parts for purposes unknown to us. It in- 
cludes two worlds at once ; the world that now is, 
and which is only a small portion of existence ; 
and a world that is to come, which endures for 
eternity. To us, no more than the beginnings of 
things are visible. We see only some broken 
parts of a great whole. We trace but a few links 
of that chain of being, which, by secret connec- 
tions, binds together the present and the future. 
Such knowledge is afforded us, as is sufficient for 
supplying the exigences and wants of our present 
state; but it does no more. Peeping abroad from 
a dark comer of the universe, we attempt in vain 
to explore the counsels tliat govern the world. It 
is an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with 
a scanty line ; and with a feeble wing to ascend 
above the stars. In any complicated work, even 
of human art, it is found necessary to be acquaint- 
ed with the design of the whole, in order to judge 
of the fitness of its parts. In a scheme so com- 
plex as the administration of the world, where all 
the parts refer to one another, and where what 
is seen is often subordinate to what is invisi- 
ble, how is it possible but that our judgments 
must be often erroneous, and our complaints ill- 
founded P If a peasant or a cottager be incapable 
of judging of the government of a mighty empire^ 
is it surprising that we should be at a loss concern- 
ing the conduct of the Almighty towards his 
creatures ? 
Bat, on this argument still more CMi\i^^^\^^«« 
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our 8^isfaetk»ii. We are to observe, that com- 
plete mforHiation respectang the ways of God, 
not only was not to be expected here -, but, more- 
over, that it wonld have been hnrtfiil, if granted 
to us, in our present state. It would have proved 
inconsistoit with that state; with the actions 
which we have to perform in it, and the duties we 
have to fulfil. It wonld indeed have overthrown 
the whole design of our being placed in this world. 
We are placed here under the trial of our virtue. 
Ignorance of the events that are ordained to befail 
UB, ignorance <^ the plans and the decrees of hea- 
ven, enter necessarily into a state of triaL In or> 
der to exercise both our intellectual and moral 
powers, and to carry them forward to improve- 
ment, we must be left to find our way in the 
midst of difficulties and doubts, of hardships and 
sufferii^. We must be taught to act our part 
with constancy, though the reward of our con- 
stancy be distant We must learn to bear with 
patience whatever our Creator judges proper to 
lay upon us, though we see not the reason of the 
hardships he inflicts. If we were let into the se- 
cret of the whole plan of Providence; if the jus- 
tice of heaven were, in every step of its proce- 
dure, made manifest to our view, man would no 
longer be the creature he now is, nor wonld his 
present state answer any purpose of discipline or 
trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of ne- 
cessity now take place in the course of things. 
Our present state can be no other than a state of 
twilight or dawn, where dubioxis iorcoa v«vU often 
present themselves to us, and vAiexe:^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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inmehres ki' a mkkUe condition betireen complete 
Ufjtit and total darimess. Had we enjoyed no 
evidence of a ja«t Jadge niling tbe earthy and of 
his pnmdence mteiponng in oar affidrs, virtne 
wonld have been alto|^ther deprived of its encoi»> 
ragement and aopport Had llie evidence, on the 
other handy been so strong as to place the hand 
of tiie Almighty constantly before oar eyes, the 
intention of our present existence would have 
been defeated, and no trial c€ virtne have remain- 
ed. &»tead, therefore, of complaining of the ob*. 
scnrity which, at presciit, covers the conduct of 
Providence, we see that, on the whole, we have 
reason to submit and adore. Blotr. 
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t>V TAB XMMORTALITT OF TRB SOUL. 

Among other excellent arguments for the immor* 
tality of tiie soul, there is one drawn from theper- 
petual progress of the soul to its perfection, with- 
out a possibility of ever arriving at it: which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have seen opened 
and improved by others, yirho have written on this 
subject, though ft seems to me to carry a vei3r 
great weight with it. How can it enter into the 
tiiongfats of man, that the soul, which is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new 
Improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing almost as soon as it is created? Are such 
abilities made for no purpose f A brute a.tm«& «0l 
a pohit of perfection that he can never pa&% \ Vci % 
^wjreMnbebmi all tbe eiMlowiaents be i& «»v^Biitd» 
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of; and were he to live ten thousand moce, won 
be the same thing he is at present. Were a h 
man soul thus at a stand in her accomplishmen: 
were her faculties to be foil blown, and incapal 
of further enlargements, I could imagine it mig 
fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a sta 
of annihilation. But can we believe, a thinki 
being, that is in a perpetual progress of impro^ 
ments, and travelling on from perfection to p< 
fection, after having just looked abroad into t 
.works of its Creator, and made a few discover] 
of his infinite goodness,^ wisdom, and power, mv 
perish at her first setting out, and in the very t 
ginning of her inquiries ? 

Man, considered in his present state, seei 
only sent into the. world to propagate his kit 
He provides himself with a successor, and imn 
diately quits his post to make room for hipi. 



•Hares 



Haredem aUerius, velutunda supervenU undam. 

Hot. Ep. U. 1. 2. ver. 175 

— — Hdrcirowds beir, u io a roiling flood 
Wave urges WAve. Creech, 



He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to d( 
ver it down to others. Tbb is not surprising 
consider in animals, which are formed for our u 
and can finish their business in a short life. T 
silk'Worm, after having spun her task, lays 1 
eggs and dies. But in this life man can never ta 
in his full measure of knowledge ; nor has he tl 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virt 
and come up to the perfection of hit nature, 1 
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fore he is harried off the stage. Would an iiifi- 
nitely wise Beisg make sach glorious creatures for 
so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of such abortive intelligences, such short* 
lived reasonable beings ? Would he give us talents 
tiiat are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified ? How can we find that wis* 
dom which vhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this world 
as only a nursery for the next, and believing that 
the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick suc- 
cession^, are only to receive their first rudiments 
of existence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than 
this of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, with'' 
out ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going on ^om strength to strength, to 
consider that she. is to shine for ever with new 
accessions of glory, and brighten to all eterni- 
ty; that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it some- 
tiiing wonderfiilly agreeable to that ambition, . 
which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see 
his creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of re- 
semblance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be t^u.^^ 

yoL, /. I • 
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cient to extinguish all envy in inferior nature! 
and all contempt in superior. That cherubin 
which now appears as a god to a human son 
knows very well that the period will come abou 
in eternity, when the human soul shall be as pei 
feet as he himself now is : nay, when she sha 
look down upon that degree of perfection, as mnc 
as she now falls short of it It is true, tlie highc 
nature still advances, and by that means preserve 
his distance and superiority in the scale of being 
but he knows that, how high soever the station ; 
of which he stands possessed at present, the infS 
rior nature will at length mount up to it, an 
shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration ma 
we look into our own souls, where there are sue 
hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, such ine: 
hausted sources of perfection ! We know not y< 
what we shall be, nor will it ever enter into tl 
heart of man to conceive the glory that will be a 
ways in reserve for him. The soul, considerc 
in relation to its Creator, is like one of those m 
themati cal lines that may draw nearer to anoth* 
for all eternity, wfthout a possibility of touchii 
it : and can there be a thought so transporting, : 
to consider ourselves in these perpetual approach 
to him, who is not only the standard of perfectio 
but of happiness ! I^ectator. 
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ARGUMENT^ FOR A FUTURE STATE, FROM ANA- 
LOGY. . 

.As the consideratioii of the plants and flowers of 
the field will fnmi^ as with a striking picture of 
man's mortality, so, on the other hand, it will sug- 
gest to him the comfortable assurance of his resto- 
ration to another life. When we see the annual 
returns of cold shut up the passages of lif^ in 
plants, and deprive them of that supply of juices 
which caused them to grow up and flourish on the 
earth; when the grass failetb, and there is no 
green thing, but every herb shall sicken and die ; 
and yet when we behold them all revive at the 
return of the genial spring ; when we see the face of 
the earth renewed in the same beautiful manner it 
was, and a new creation, as it were, open up<m 
us, why should there be any physical difficulties in 
the doctrine of a resurrection ? Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible, that God should raise 
the dead ? Is it at all more diffi<inlt for him, by aa 
extraordinary act of his almighty power, to col- 
lect the scattered particles of dust, and re-unite 
them in that order, symmetry, and proportion, 
which is requisite to form tlie human frame ; than 
it is by a general law, (which is only the constant, 
but no less wonderlii], operations of the same 
power), to recall the distant and undivided parti- 
cles of inactive matter into such a disposition, as 
shall give to the flower the same variegated com- 
plexion, and cause it to breathe the same essences 
it did before. The illustration which St Paul uses 
in support of the doctrine of a reautteeXAWi^^sA. 
likewise aa an argument to put a sto^ ^^ ^ ^^""^ 
»n^ tricing disquisitions concemmt^ V\vfe Ta»»»««^ 
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how it shall be brought to pass^ is taken from a 
grain, that is buried, dead, and eormpted in the 
earth, and yet shoots forth into new life, and has 
life more abundantly. ' But soine man will say, 
How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come? — Thou fool! that which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die.' As 
if he had said, ^ Explain to me, if thou art able^ 
the most common appearance in nature.' TeU me^ 
how the seed which thou sowest in the ground, and 
there moulders and rots, should from an unknown 
and imperceptible principle, rise, as it were, 
again from the grave into new life, multiplied an 
hundred fold, without the least deviation from 
its own form and body? If thou canst not tell me 
this, why dost thou foolishly inquire concerning 
the incomprehensible ways of God in giving life 
to the dead ; and why dost thou perplex thyself 
with impious doubts, in a matter which thy 
own experience and daily observation will teach 
thee is not to be conceived or explained ?' This 
illustration of the case had been made us by our 
Uessed Saviour himself: * Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a com of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it remaineth alone ; but if it die 
it bringeth forth much fruit.' AVhich words, in 
their application to the resurrection from the 
dead, have, according to the observation of the re- 
ligious philosopher, a very curious and remark- 
able propriety. * Whereas,' says he, ' other seeds rise 
again out of the ground, and become seed leaves of 
the plant, that of wheat is almost the only one in 
nature which dies in the earth ; and therefore was 
the most proper emblem to represent tiie dissolu- 
tkm of mm ftnd his reviT&l/ Br, TMU. 
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ARGUMENT, FOR A FUTURB STATE, PROM TRAf 

DITION. 

Men of thought avd discemment could not but ob- 
serve, that the belief of a fisture state, under dif- 
ferent conceptions of it, was oniyersally diffvsed 
throughout all ages and countries ; tiiat this uni- 
yersal persuasion could never be obtained by any 
abstract method of reasoning, of which the gene- 
rality of men are utterly incapable, but that the 
children received it in succession from the tradi- 
tion of their forefathers : and those who were 
most curious in tracing it back to its source would 
iind, in the accounts given of it by the earlieit 
writers, that the higher they went in their inqui- 
ries, the clearer and stronger the tradition was. 
Hence it was reasonable to conclude, that it con* 
veyed a doctrine coeval with the origin of man* 
kind. As this argument has been adopted by the 
ablest writers of antiquity, so there is great weight 
and force in it. The design of God in creating 
man must be supposed to have been disclosed to 
him. Consider him as made only for this mortal 
life, and he is so very different Urota what he must 
be, if he is hereafter to have admission into an 
eternal state ; his aims, his conduct, his duties, 
will so vary with his condition ; that his Maker 
would never leave him in a state of uncertainty, 
in a matter of infinite moment, without the know- 
ledge of which he never could be able to take one 
step aright. And what was necessary for our first 
parents to know, was as necessary for their de- 
scendants. If they were taught, that man was 
formed for immortality, and that the hopes of his 
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nature would not be frustrated, notwitfastaaduii 
the dissolution of his present A'ame, we canno 
but suppose that they would carefully communi 
cate lliis important discovery to their children 
and that it would be delivered down from one gc 
neration to another, through a succession o 
ages, as the invaluable inheritance to which the; 
were bom, and the only blessing that coul 
sweeten the miseries of lite. 
■ It is reasonable however to suppose, that thi 
doctrine would be most carefully and most joy 
tally embraced by those families and nations, whi 
adhered to the worship of the true God, and en 
deavoured to please him by a life of religion am 
virtue. It was indeed retained, tliongh mucl 
weakened and corrupted, and but little regarde< 
as a principle of action, by those who had revolt 
ed from the true religion. But among the rightc 
ous patriarchs it was preserved in its full force 
through very few intervening generations fron 
Adam to Moses. And what is still more, the doc 
trine of a future life not only received additions 
confirmations in this period from divine revela 
tion, but the mode or manner of it, by the resui 
rection from the dead, was typically exhibite< 
to Abraham ; and under this notion it was apprc 
hended by the Jews (as plainly appears by th 
Scriptures), down tp the coming of our Saviour. 

Dr. TotiU 
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OUR IMPERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF 4 FUTURE STATE, 
SUITED TO THE CONDITION OF MAN. 

The sceptic, who is dissatisfied with the obsca- 
rity which divine Providence has wisely throwa 
over the fatore state, conceives that more infor- 
mation would be reasonable and salutary. He 
desires to have his view enlarged beyond the li- 
mits of this corporeal scene. Instead of resting 
upon evidence which requires discussion, which 
must be supported by much reasoning, and which, 
after all, he alleges yields very impeHect informa- 
tion, he demands tiie everiasting mansions to be 
so displayed, as to place faith on a level with the 
evidence of sense. ' W^at noble and happy ef- 
fects,' he exclaims, * would instantly follow, if man 
thus beheld his present and his futui*e existence at 
once before him I He would then become worthy 
of his rank in the creation. Instead of being the 
sport, as now, of degrading passions and childish 
attachments, he would act solely on the princi- 
ples of immortality. His pursuit of virtue would 
be steady; his life would be undisturbed and 
happy. Superior to the attacks of distress, and 
to the solicitations of pleasure, he would advance, 
by a regular progress, towards those divine re- 
wards and honours which were continually pre- 
sent to his view.' Thus fancy, with as much ease 
and confidence as if it were a perfect judge of 
creation, erects a new world to itself, and exults 
with admiration of its own work. But let us 
pause, and suspend this admiration, till we coolly 
examine the consequences that wou\4fe\\ov< i\^\fti 
tlii0 supposed reformsLtiou of the uiiVv«c^. 
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Consider the nature and circumstances of man. 
Introduced into the world in an indigent condi- 
tion, he is supported at first by the care of others ; 
and, as soon as he begins to act for himself, finds 
labour and industry to be necessary for sustaining 
his life, and supplying his wants. Mutual defence 
Mid interest give rise to society; and society, 
when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, 
and a multiplicity of occupations, in order to ad- 
vance the general good, llie services of the poor, 
and the protection of the rich, become recipro- 
cally necessary. The governors, and the govern- 
ed, must co-operate for general safety. Various 
arts must be studied; some respecting the cul- 
tivation of tile mind, others the care of the body ; 
some to ward off the evils, and some to provide 
the conveniences of life. In a word, by the des- 
tination of his Creator, and the necessities of his 
nature, man commences, at once, an active, not 
merely a contemplative being. Religion assumes 
him as such. It supposes him employed in this 
world, as on a busy stage. It regulates, but does 
not abolish, the enterprises and cares of ordinary 
life. It addresses itself to the various ranks in 
society ; to the rich and the poor, to the magis- 
trate and the subject It rebukes the slothAil ; 
directs the diligent how to labour ; and requires 
every man to do his own business. 

Suppose, now, that veil to be withdravni, which 

conceals another world from our view. Let all 

obscurity vanish ; let us no longer f see darkly, 

as through a glass *,' but let everj Toaa. eivys^j \Ssal 

iataitive perception of dmne aiA t\ffras\<^^«ix&> 
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which the sceptic was supposed to desirie. The 
immediate efiect of such a discoveiy, would be to 
annihilate in our eye aU human objects, and to 
produce a total stagnation in the afiairs of the 
world. Were the celestial gloiy exposed to our 
admiring view ; did the angelic harmony sound in 
our enraptured ears -, what earthly concerns could 
have the power of engaging our attention for a 
single moment? All the studies and pursuits^ 
the arts and labours, which now employ the 
activity of man, which support the order, or pro- 
mote the happiness of society, would lie neglected 
and abandoned. Those desires and fears, those 
hopes and interests^ by which we are at present 
stimulated, would cease to operate. Hnman life 
would present .no objects sufficient to rouse the 
mind, to kindle the spirit of enterprise, or to urge 
the hand of industry. If the mere sense of duty 
engaged a good man to take . some part in the 
business of the world, the task, when submitted 
to, would prove distasteful. Even the preservation 
of life would be slighted,* if he were not bound to 
it by the authority of God. Impatient of his con- 
finement within this tabernacle of dust, languish- 
ing for. the tiappy day of his translation to those 
glorious regions which were displayed to his sight, 
he would sojourn on earth as a melancholy exile. 
■Whatever Providence has prepared for the enter- 
tainment of man would be viewed with contempt. 
.Whatever is now attractive in society would 
appear insipid, ffi a word, he would be no longer 
a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be c^u&lifii^d^^^ 
..those exertions which are allotted toYnxamXs^ 
present sphere of being. But, a\\ Yu^iacNiiL^MBk 
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beubg rablimated above tiie mteasare of bmnanii 
he would be in the ccmdition of a being of superi 
order, who, obliged to reside among men, woi 
TCgard iheir pursuits with looiii, as dreams, trifl 
•aid puerile amusements of a day. 

But to tim reasoning it may porhaps be rcpli« 
that such conseqneiiees as I have now stated, si 
posing them to follow, deserve not much rega] 
•-^Fmr what though the present arrangement 
htimaQ afiairs were entirely ^anged> by a cleai 
view, and a stronger impression of our fotii 
state ; would not such a change prove the higfa< 
blessing^ to man? Is not his attachment to work 
objects the great source both of his misery and 1 
guilt P ' Employed in perpetual contemplation 
heavenly objects, and in preparation for tlie < 
joymeit of them, would he not become more v 
tuous, and of course more happy, than the natn 
Of his present employglents and attachments p 
mits him to be? — ^Allowing for a moment, t 
consequence to be spch, this much is yielded, th; 
upon the supposition which was made, man won 
not be the creature which he now is, nor hum 
life the state which we now behold. How far t 
change would contribute to his welfiire, comes 
be considered. 

If there be any principal folly ascertained 
religion, it is, that this life was intended for a stt 
of trial and improvement to man. His prepai 
tion fbr a better world required a gradual <puri 
cation, carried on by steps of progressive dis 
pline. The situation, therefore, here assigned hi 
was such as to answer his design, by calling foi 
iJJ his active-powers, by giving iuU scope to^ 



ttor«} dkpoftitioiiiy and tkringiBg te ligbt hu whole 
dianicter. Hence it became proper, that cliffi> 
cnlty. and temptatioo ihonld arise in the course 
of his doty. Ample rewards were promised to 
virtue; bat these rewards were left, as yet, in 
obscority and distant prospect The impressions 
of sense were so balanced against the discoveries 
of immortality, as to allow a conflict between 
lailli and sense, between conscience and desire, 
between present pleasure and fhtnre good. In 
this conflict, the souls of good men are tried, 
inqproved, and strengthened. In this field, theii' 
honomw are reaped. Here are formed the d^i* 
tal virtues of fortitude, temperance, and sel^ 
denial ; moderation in prosperity, patience in ad- 
versity, submission to the will of God, and charity 
nnd forgiveness to men, amidst the various com- 
petitions of worldly interest. 

Such is the plan of divine wisdom ibr man'j 
improvement But put the case, that the plan 
devised by human wisdom were to take place, 
and that the rewards of the just were to be more 
fully displayed to view ; the exercise of all tiiose 
graces which I have mentioned, would be entirely 
fluperseded. Their very names would be un- 
known. Every temptation being withdrawn, 
•very worldly attachment being subdued by the 
overpowering discoveries of eternity, no trial of 
sincerity, no discrimination of characters, would 
remain; no opportunity would be afibrded for 
tiiose active exertions, which are the means of 
purifying and perfecting the good. On the com** 
petition between time and eternity, depends the 
chief exercise of human virtue. The obscurity 
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which at present hangs over eternal objects, pre- 
serves the competition. Remove that obscurity, 
and you remove human virtue from its place. You 
overthrow that whole system of discipline, by 
which imperfect creatures are, in this life, gra- 
dually trained up for a more perfect state. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which at last 
we arrive : that the itill display which was de- 
manded, of the heavenly glory, would be so far 
trom improving the human soul, that it would 
abolish those virtues and duties which are the 
great instruments of its improvement It would 
be unsuitable to the character of man in every 
view, either as an active being, or a moral agent. 
It would disqualify him from taking part in the 
affairs of the world ; for relishing the pleasures, 
or for discharging the duties of life : in a word, it 
would entirely defeat the purpose of his being 
placed on this earth. And the question, why the 
Almighty has been pleased to leave a spiritual 
world, and the Aiture existence of man, under so 
much obscurity, resolves in the end into this, why 
there should be such a creature as man in the 
universe of Gk>d ? — Such is the issue of the im- 
provements proposed to be made on the plans of 
Providence. Iliey add to the discoveries of the 
superior wisdom of God, and of the presumption 
and folly of man. Blair, 
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ed religion in the posterity of Noah : and our 
modem philosophers, nay, and some of our philo- 
sophising divines, have too much exalted the 
faculties of our souls, when they have maintained 
that by their force, mankind has been able to find 
out that there is one supreme agent, or intellec- 
tual being, which we call God ; that praise and 
prayer are his due worship ; and the rest of those 
deducements, which I am confident are the remote 
effects of revelation, and unattainable by our dis- 
course, I mean as simply considered, and with- 
out the benefit of divine illumination. So that 
we have not lifted up ourselves to Crod, by the 
weak pinions of our reason, but he has been 
pleased to descend to us ; and what Socrates said 
of him, what Plato writ, and the rest of the 
heathen philosophers of several nations, is all no 
more tiian the twilight of revelation, after the sun 
of it was set in the race of Noah. That there is 
sometliing above us, some principle of motion, 
our reason can apprehend, tiiough it cannot dis- 
cover what it is by its own virtue. And indeed 
it is very improbable that wej who by the strength 
of our faculties cannot enter into the knowledge 
of any being, not so much as of our own, should 
be able to &id out by them that supreme nature 
which we cannot otherwise define than by saying 
it is infinite ; as if infinite were definable, or in- 
finity a subject for our narrow understanding. 
They who would prove religibn by reason, do but 
weaken the cause which they endeavour to sup- 
port: it is to take away the pillars from ^^^'C 
faith^ snd prop it only with a twig •, \V \% ^"Si ^'^ 
M^ a tower like that of Babel^ YrYu^iV^ \\.n««» 
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possible, as it u not, to reach heayen, would coi 
10 nothing by the confusion of the workmen. F 
^very man is building a several way ; impotent 
conceited of his own model, and of his own n 
terials: reason is always striving, always at 
loss ; and of necessity it must so come to pa 
while it is exercised about that which is not : 
proper object Let us be content at last to km 
pod by his own methods ; at least, so much 
him as he is pleased to reveal to us in the sacr 
scriptures : to apprehend tkem to be the word 
God, is all our reason has to do ; for all beyond 
is the work of faith, which is the seal of heav 
impressed upon our human understanding. 

Drydem, 



THE BOOK OF REVELATION TO BE STUDIED 
THE SAME MANNER AS THE VOLUME OF CRE 
TION. 

In order to attain right conceptions of the co 
stitution of nature^ as laid before us in the volui 
of creation, we are not to assume hypothec 
and notions of our own, and from them, as frc 
established principles, to account for t^ sevei 
phenomena that occur ; but we are to begin wi 
tbo effects themselves, and from these, diligent 
collected in a variety of well chosen eiqperimen 
to investigate the causes which produce the 
By such a method, directed and improved by t 
helps of a sublime geometry, we may reasonal: 
hope to arrive at certainty in our physical inqi 
ries, and on the basis of fact and demonstratio 
ma/ erect a system of the world, that shall 
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trae, and worthy of its author. Whereas, by pur* 
saing a contrary path, our conjectures at ttke best 
will be precarious and doubtful; nor can we ever 
be sure that the most ingenious theories we can 
frame, are any thing more than a well-invented 
and consistent fable. 

With the same caution we are to proceed in 
examining the constitution of grace, as unfolded 
to onr view in the volume of redemption. Here 
also we are not to excogitate conceits and fancies 
of our own, and then distort the expressions of 
holy writ, to favour our mis-shapen imaginations y 
but we are first to advert to what God ha^ 
actnidly made known of himself in the declara« 
tions of his word ; and from this, carefully inter- 
preted by the rules of sound criticism and logical 
deduction, to elicit the genuine doctrines of re- 
velation. By such an exertion of our intellectual 
powers, assisted and enlightened by the aids 
which human literature is capable of furnishing, 
we may advance with ease and safety in our know- 
ledge of the divine dispensations, and on the rock 
of scripture may build a system of religion, that 
•hall approve itself to our most enlarged under- 
standings, and be equally secured from the in- 
jnries and insults of enthusiasts and unbelievers. 
On the other hand, previously to determine from 
our own reason what it is fit for a being of infinite 
wisdom to do^ and from that pretended fitness to 
itsfftr that he has really done it, is a mode of pro- 
cedure that is little suited to the imbecility of our 
mental faculties, and still less calculated to lead 
us to an adequate comprehension of the will or 
werks 4>f Heaven. HaHfaat. ' 
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ON THE DEGREE OF EVIDENCE THAT .OUGHT 
BE EXPECTED IN MATTERS OF REVELATION. 

As, on the one side, it is a great errour, in all cas 
to expect such evidence, as the nature of the si 
ject renders impossible ; so it is as weak, on 1 
other side, to lay the stress of important truths 
such evidence, as is in its own nature unsatisf 
tory and precarious: or to assert, with gn 
assurance, what can no way be proved, even 
■that sort of evidence which is proper for the si 
ject in debate. An instance of the first ^ort 
)iave in Autolicus, an heathen, in his debates w 
Theophilus of Antioch ; who appears weakly 
have insisted upon seeing the God of the Clu 
tiahe, ere he would believe his existence ; while c 
of the known attributes of that God is, that h( 
invisible. And almost equally preposterous woi 
any philosophical sceptic now be, who shoi 
require the sight of the air in which we breathe, 
fore he would believe tliat there was such an elemi 
at all. Whereas it is clear, that the air may 
demonstrated to be sufficiently sensible and n 
by a thousand experiments ; while yet none 
those experiments can render it visible to i 
just as the existence of a supreme Being may 
demonstrated by innumerable arguments, althoi 
none of those arguments imply even the possibil 
of his being properly seeih by any of his creatu] 
But then, that we may keep a mean here, < 
may neither on one side, expect in our religi< 
wqu'mes, overbearing, or strictly mathems 
. f'vJdencey »uch as is impo^i^V^ \a ^ denied 
doubted of by any, wYi\cUviw\^i«bArx^^' 
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stant design of ProTidence, already stated, en-- 
tirely .ineffectual^ and force both good and bad to- 
be believers^ without any regard to their qualifi- 
cations and temper of mind : nor, on the other 
side, may we depend on such weak and precarious 
arguments, as are not really sufficient orsatisfac-. 
tory to even fair, honest, and impartial men. I. 
intend here to consider what that degree of evi- 
dence is which ought to be insisted on ; without, 
which we are not, and with which we arc obliged 
to acquiesce in divine matters. Now this degree, 
of evidence I take to be that, and no other^ which 
upright judges are determined by in all their im- 
portant affairs of estate and life, that come before- 
them ; and according to which, they ever aim to 
give sentence in their courts of judicature. I 
choose' to instance in this judicial evidence, and 
these judicial determinations especially, because, 
the persons concerned in such mattei-s are, by 
long use, and the nature of their employment, 
generally speaking, the best and most sagacious, 
discoverers of truth, and those that judge the 
most unbiassedly and fairly, concerning sufficient. 
or insufficient evidence, of all others. Such up-. 
right judges then, never expect strictly undeniable, 
or mathematic evidence ; which they know is, in- 
human affairs, absolutely impossible to be had : 
they do not require, that the witnesses they exa« 
mine should be infallible, or impeccable, which 
they are sensible would be alike wild and ridicu^ 
lous ; yet do they expect full, sufficient, or con-^ 
vincing evidence ; and such as is plainly su^eriAc 
to what J3 alleged *on the other side *. axkidi ^«:«^ 
require that the witnesses they beUe\e, \ie, ^ iw^ 
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as they are able to discover, of a good character, 
upright, and faithfiil. Nor do they think it too 
mnch trouble to use their utmost skill and saga- 
city in discovering where the truth lies ; how far 
the witnesses agree with or contradict each other ; 
and which way the several circumstances may be 
best compared, so as to find out any forgery, or 
detect any knavery which may be suspected in 
any branches of tiie evidence before them. They 
do not themselves pretend to judge of the reality 
or obligation of any ancient laws, or acts of par- 
liament, from their own mere guesses or inclina- 
tions, but from the authenticness of the records 
which contain them; and though they are not 
able always to see the reason, or occasion, or wis- 
dom of such laws, or acts of parliament ; yet do 
they, upon full external evidence that they are 
genuine, allow and execute the same, as consider- 
ing themselves to be not legislators, but judges ^ 
and owning that ancient laws, and ancient facts, 
are to be known not by guesses or supposals, but 
by the production of ancient records, and original 
evidence for their reality. Nor in such their 
procedure do they think themselves guilty in their 
sentences, if at any time afterwards they discover 
that they have been imposed upon by false wit- 
nesses, or fofged records; supposing, I mean, 
that lliey are conscious, that they did their ut- 
most to discover the truth, and went exactly by 
the best evidence that lay before them ; as'know- 
ing they have done their duty, and must in such a 
case be blameless' before God and man, notwith- 
standing the mistake in the sentences themselves. 
Now ibis is that procedure which I would earnest* 
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ly recommend to tliosc that have a mind to in- 
quire to good purpose into revealed religion; 
that after they have taken care to purge tiiem- 
selves from all those vices which will make it their 
great interest that religion should be false ; after 
they have resolved upon honesty, impartiality, 
and modesty, which are virtues by the law of 
nature; after they have devoutly implored the 
divine assistance and blessing on this their impor- 
tant undertaking ; which is a duty likewise they 
are obliged to by the same law of nature ; that 
after all this preparation^ I say, they will set 
about the inquiry itself, in the very same manner 
that has been already described, and that all our 
upright judges proceed by in the discovery of 
truth. Let them spare for no pains, but consult 
all the originals, whenever they can come at them ; 
and let them use all that diligence, sagacity, and 
judgment, which they are masters of, in order to 
see what real external evidence there is for the 
truth of the facts on which the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions do depend. I here speak of the 
truth of facts, as the surest way to determine us 
in this inquiry ; because all the world, I think, 
owns, that if those facts be true, these institutions, 
of religion must also be true, or be derived from 
God; and that no particular difficulties, as to the 
reasons of several laws, or the conduct of Provi- 
dence in several cases, which those institutions 
no where pretend to give us a full account of, can 
be sufficient to set aside the convincing evidence 
which the truth of such facts brings along with it 
For example : those who are well satisfied of the 
truth of the Mosaic histoiy ; of the. ten miracnloui 
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plagnes with which the God of Israel smote the 
Egyptians ; of the drowning of the Egyptians in the 
Red Sea, while the Israelites were miraculously 
jconducted through the same ; and of the amazing 
manner wherein the decalogue was given by God 
to that people at Mount Sinai ; will, for certain, 
believe that the Jewish religion was in the main 
derived from God, though he should find several 
occasional passages in die Jewish sacred books, 
which he could not accQunt for, and several ritual 
laws given that nation, which he could not guess 
at the reasons why they were given them. And 
the case is the very same as to the miraculous 
resurrection, and glorious aseensioli of our blessed 
Saviour, Jesus Chiist, with regard to the New 
Testament ; on which account I reckon that the 
truth of such facts is to be principally inquired 
into, when we have a mind to satisfy ourselves in 
the variety of the Jewish and Christian religions. 
Aud if it be alleged that some of these facts are 
too remote to afibrd us any certain means of dis- 
covery at this distance of time ; I answer, that 
then we are to select such of those facts as we can 
examine, and to search into tlie acknowledgment 
or denial of those that are ancienter, in the oldest 
testimonies now extant; into the effects and con- 
sequences, and standing memorials of such facts 
in afler ages, and how far they were real, and 
allowed to be so ; and in short, we are to deter- 
mine concerning tiiem, by the best evidence we 
can now have ; and not let a bare suspicion, or a 
wish that things had been otherwise, overbalance 
our real evidence of facts in any case whatsoever. 
I do not mean that our inquirer is to have no re- 
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gard to internal characters, or the contents of the 
Jewish and Christian revelations; or that he is 
not to examine into that also in the general, be- 
fore he admits even the proof from miracles tiiem- 
selves ; because what pretended miracles soever 
are wrought for the support of idolatry or wick- 
edness, for the establishment of notions contrary 
to the divine attributes, or of an immoral, or pro- 
fane, or cruel religion, though they may prove 
such a religion to be supernatural, yet will they 
only prove that it comes from wicked demons, or 
evil spirits, and not. from a God of purity and 
holiness, and so will by no means prove it divine, 
or worthy of our reception. But then it is, for 
the main, so well known, that the Jewish and 
Christian institutions do agree to the divine at- 
tributes, and do tend to purity, holiness, justice, 
and charity ; and are opposite to all immorality, 
profaneness, and idolatry, that I think there will 
not need much examination in so clear a case; 
and that, by consequence, our main inquiry is to 
be as to the truth of the facts thereto relating. 
And in this case, I fear not to invite all our scep- 
tics and unbelievers, to use their greatest nicety, 
their entire skill, their shrewdest abilities, and 
their ntmost sagacity in this inquiry ; being well 
assured, from my own observations in this matter, 
that the proper result of such an exact historical 
inquiry will be as plainly and evidently on the 
side of revealed religion. Whiston. 
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REASONS FOR BELIEVING THE BOOK OF REVELA- 
TION TO BE TRUE. 

Some of the principal reasons which make me be- 
lieve the Bible to be true, are the following : 

1. The Bible lays the law of nature for its 
foundation; and edl along supports and assists 
natural religion ; as every true revelation ought 
to do. 

2. Astronomy, and the rest of our certain ma- 
thematic sciences, do confirm the accounts of 
Scripture ; so far as they are concerned. 

3. The most ancient and best historical ac- 
counts now known, do, generally speaking, con- 
firm the accounts of Scripture ; so far as they are 
concerned. 

4. The more learning has increased, the more 
certain in general do the Scripture accounts ap- 
pear, and its difficult places ai-e more cleared 
thereby. 

5. There are, or have been generally, standing 
memorials preserved, of the certain truths of the 
principal historical facts, which were constant 
evidences for the certainty of them. 

6. ..Neither the Mosaical law, nor the Christian 
religion, could possibly have been received and 
established without such miracles as the sacred 
history contains. 

7. Althou^ the Jews all along bated and per- 
secuted the prophets of God, yet were they forced 
to believe they were true prophets, and their 
writings of divine inspiration. 

8. The ancient and present state of the Jewish 
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nation, are strong argiunentfl for the truth of their 
law, and of the Scripture prophecies relating to 
them. 

9. The ancient and present state of the Chrisx 
tian church are also strong arguments for the truth 
of the gospel, and of the Scripture prophecies 
relating thereto. 

10. The miracles whereon the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religion are founded, were of old owned to 
be true by their very enemies. 

11. The sacred writers, who lived in times and 
places so remote from one another, do yet all 
carry on one and the same grand design, viz. that of 
the salvation of mankind^ by the worship of, and 
obedience to the one true God, in and through 
the King Messiah ; which, without a divine con- 
duct, could never have been done. 

12. The principal doctrines of the Jewish and 
Christian religion are agreeable to tiie most an- 
cient traditions of all other nations. 

13. The difficulties relating to this religion are 
not such as affect the truth of the facts, but the 
conduct of Providence, the reasons of which the 
sacred writers never pretended ftilly to know, or 
to reveal to mankind. 

14. Natural religion, which is yet so certain in 
itself, is not without such difficulties, as to the 
conduct of Providence, as are objected to reve* 
lation. 

' 15. The sacred history has the greatest marks 
-of truth^ honesty, and impartiality, of all other 
histories whatsoever -, and withal has none of the 
krowii marks of knavery and imposture. 

16. The predictions of Scripture have been «tlU 
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fulfilled in the several ages of the world whereto 
they belong. 

17. No opposite systems 'of the universe, or 
schemes of divine revelation, have any tolerable 
pretences to be true, but those of the Jews and 
Christians. 

These are the plain and obvious arguments 
which persuade me of the truth of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations. fFhiaton, 



INSTRUCTIVE EPITOME OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 

There is not any part of the Old Testament 
which does not furnish ample matter of instruc- 
tion. — ^Tbe book of Genesis, in the account it 
gives of the creation, of the fall and punishment 
of our first parents, of the righteousness of Noah, 
of the deluge, of the wonderful obedieifce of 
Abraham, and the promise made by God to reward 
it, of the destruction of Sodom, and the provi- 
dence of God over the patriarch Joseph, presents 
to our minds the most suitable subjects to fill 
them with every Christian sentiment of reverence 
for the supreme Being and his laws, love of his 
goodness, and di'ead of his justice. Wlien we go 
on to Exodus, we see the wonders wrought by 
the Almighty in favour of his people, the impeni- 
tence of Pharaoh, and the various chastisements 
by which the murmurings and idolatry of the 
Israel ities in the deserts were punished. Levitir 
cus and Numbers set forth the accuracy which 
God exacts in his worship; Deuteronomy, the 
sanctity of his laws; Joshua, tlie accomplishment 
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of his promues. In the book of Jndges, we see 
the stroigth and weakness of Sampson ; in that 
of Ruth, the plain-dealing and equity of Boaz ; 
in those of Kings, the holiness of Samnel, of £li- 
jah, of Elisha^and the other prophets; the repro« 
Imtion of Saul ; the fall and repentance of David^ 
his mildnessy.and patience; the wisdom and sin 
of Solomon ; the piety of Ezekiah and Josiah. Id 
Esdrasy the zeal for the law of God; in Tobit, the 
conduct of a holy family ; in Judith, the power of 
grace ; in Esther, prudence ; in Job, a pattern of 
admirable patience. The Maccabees affords such 
instances of personal and national bravery, such 
an exalted and generous love of our country, an4 
all this grounded 4»n the true principles of valour 
and patriotism, as the most boasted achievements 
in profane story are perfect strangers to. The 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and the other two 
books which go under the title of the Wisdom of 
Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, teach a more 
useful and sublime philosophy than all the writ- 
ings which Greece and Rome have published. 
The noble images and reflections, the profound 
reasonings on human actions, and excellent pre* 
cepts for the government of life, sufficiently wit- 
ness their inspired origin. This treasure, indeed, 
is thrown together in a confused magnificence, 
above all order, that every one may collect and 
digest such observations as chiefly tend to his own 
particular instruction. And though it behoves us 
to reverence the doctrine of the . Holy Ghost, 
rather than pretend to assign the reasons for his 
dispensing it in this or that manner *, ^el,\ ^\\^> 
we perceive the Stness of the DaetkodVi^Y^Xa^kH^^^ 
VOL. /. n 
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in setting forth the nature, substance, and end of 
our obligations ; and, without entering on minute 
discussions, in taking in the whole compass of 
duty ; for by this means the paths of life are not 
only pointed out to each individual, and his per-. 
«onal character formed ; but the minds of man- 
kind, in general, are furnished and enriched with 
the beauty, copiousness, and variety of all virtues. 
— ^The Prophets announce not only the promises, 
but also the characteristic marks of the Messiah> 
with the threats against sinners, and those cala^ 
mities which were to befal the Jews and other 
nations. The Psalms unite in themselves the chief 
subjects, and all the different excellencies of the 
Old Testament. In a word, every thing in the 
Sacred Writings will appear, as it truly is, holy, 
grand, and profitable, provided it be read with 
suitable dispositions. Phillips, 



ANTIQUITY AND VALUE OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 

Look into a book so common that almost every 
body has it, and so excellent that no person ought 
to be without it — Grotius on the truth of the 
Christian religion — and you will there meet abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of all the 'principal 
facts recorded in Genesis. The testimony is not 
that of Jews, Christians, and priests ; it is the 
testimony of tiie philosophers, poets, and historians 
■ of antiquity. The oldest book in the world is 
Genesis ; and it is remarkable, that those books 
which come nearest to it in age, are those which 
jnake either the most distinct mention of, or tift 
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most evident allnsion to, the facts related in 
Genesis conceming the formation of the world 
from a chaotic mass, the primeval innocence and 
subsequent fall of man, the longevity of mankind 
in the first ages of the world, the antediluvians, 
and the destruction of the world. — Read the tenth 
chapter of Genesis. It may appear to you to.con* 
tain nothing but an uninteresting narration of 
the descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japeth ; ^ a 
mere fable, an invented absurdity, a downright 
lie.* * No, sir, it is one of the most valuable, and 
the most venerable records of antiquity. It ex- 
plains, what all historians were ignorant of, the 
origin of nations. Had it told us, as other books 
do, that one nation had sprung out of the earth 
they inhabited ; another from a cricket or a grass*^ 
hopper 'f another from an oak ; another from a 
mushcoom ; another from a dragon's tooth ; then 
indeed it would have merited the appellation you, 
with so much temerity, bestow upon it. Instead 
of. these absurdities, it gives such an account of 
the peopling of the earth af1;er the deluge, as no 
other book in the world ever did give ; and the 
truth of which all other books in the world, which 
contain any thing on the subject, confirm. The last 
verse ofthe chapter says, < These are the families 
of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in 
their nations: and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth, after the flood.' It would 
require great learning to trace out, precisely, 
«ither the actual situation of all the countries in 



* This is the phraseology of the antigonist with i\hom onr 
mlbor U oomcodingk Edit4n\ • 
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which Ihoe fomiden of empires settled, or to 
atoertain the extent of their ctominimw. This, 
howerer, har beeir done by yarious anthon, to the 
Mtisiaction of all competent judges; so modi, at 
least, to my safisfiiction, that had I no other proof 
of the aothentieity of Genes^, I should consider 
tins as sofiicient. Bat, without the aid of learn- 
ing, any man who can barely read the Bible, and 
has bnt heard of such people as the Assyrians, the 
Elamites, the Lydians, the Medes, the lonians, 
Ibe Thracians, vdd readily acknowledge, that they 
had Assur, and Elam, and Lnd, and Madai, and 
Javan, and Tiros, grandsons of Noah, ft>r their 
respectiTe founders; and knowing this, he vrill 
not, I hope, part with his Bible, as a system of 
fables. I am no enemy to philosophy ; but when 
philosophy wonld rob me of ray Bible, I must say 
•f it, as Cicero said of the twelve tables, ^ This 
little book alone exceeds the libraries of all the 
philosophers in the weight of its authority, and in 
the extent of its utility.' Bp, Watson, 



PROOFS OF THE DIVINE LEGATION. OF MOSES^ 

The evidence the Jews had to believe the se- 
veral matters related by Moses, preceding the 
deliverance from Egs^pt, was, so far as we know, 
BO more than Moses's word; whose credit was 
anfiiciently estabUshed, by the testimonies given 
to him by the Deity ; bnt, at the same time, it is 
not certain that they had not some distinct tradi- 
tion concerning these things. But, as to his 
authority, and the authority of the laws and ii^ 
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stitutions giTOH by lum, they had, and their chil- 
dren, aiid we, who take it from tiieir children^have 
the strongest evidence the nature of the thhig is 
capable of. For, 

1. The whole people, an infimte multitade, 
were witaesses of all the miracles wrought pre- 
ceding the deliverance from Egypt, and of the 
final miracle that achieved their deliverance; in 
memory whereof, the passover, an amraai solem* 
liity, was instituted, with the strongest ii\|anc- 
tions to acquaint their clnldren with the cause of 
that observance, and to mark that night through* 
•Qt all their generations for ever. 

2. The whole people vrere witnesses to the 
miracle in passing the Red Sea,, and sung that 
faymn which Moses composed on that occasion, 
which was preserved for the use of their children. 

3. The whole people were witnesses to the 
dreadful promulgation of the law from Sinai, viitfa 
which they were also to acquaint their children ; 
and the feast of pentecost was annually to be ob- 
served on the day onwiuch that law was given ; 
besides that the very tables in which the ten 
conunandments were written, were deposited in 
the ark, and remained, at least, tiU the building 
of Solomon's temple, and probably till the d£« 
^tmction of it. 

4. The whole people were witnesses to the 
many miracles wrought, during the space of forty 
yesure, in the wilderness ; to the pillar (^fire and 
cloud, to tiie manna, quails, ^c. a sample of the 
manna remained to fritnre generations : and they 
were directed to relate what they saw to their 
^IdneBa 
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5. The whole people were witnesses to the 
framing and building of the ark and tabernacle; 
they were all contributors to it ; they saw the 
cloud fill and rest upon it, and they assisted at 
the services performed there : and, to commemo- 
rate this, as well as their sojourning in tents iA 
the wilderness^ the annual feast of tabernacles 
was appointed, which in succeeding years the^l^ 
were to explain to their children. 

As these things were absolutely sufficient t6 
satisfy the children of Israel, then in being, touch- 
ing the authority and obligation of this law, several 
tilings were added to enforce the observance, and 
to preserve the memory and evidence of what was 
to be observed. 

1. The law was by Moses, at the command of 
God, put into writing, for the greater certainty, 
as well as all the directions for making the ark, 
the cherubim, the tabernacle, the priest's gar^ 
ments, &c. and all the rules of government, judi- 
cature, 8cc. with every other circumstance reveal* 
ed, for directing the faith and the conduct of the 
nation. 

2. The law was to be preserved, perused, and 
attended to, in the most careful manner; the 
priests, who were to judge in questions relating 
to it, must be well versed in it ; the king, who^ 
was to rule over the nation, was to write out a 
copy of it for himself, and to peruse it continually \ 
and the people were to vn-ite out passages of it, 
and to wear them by way of signs, upon their 
hands ; and of frontlets, between their eyes ; and 
to write them upon the post of their doors, &e. 
And they were to teach their children the most 
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notable parts of it, and particularly to iiutruct 
them in the miracles attending the deliverance 
from Egypt, as they sat in their houses, as they 
walked by the way, as they lay down, and as they 
4-ose up, &c. 

3. Besides the authority that promulgated the 
law, there was a solemn covenant and agreement 
between God and the people, whereby the people 
became bound to keep, preserve, and observe this 
law, and all that was contained in it : and God 
.became bound to be the God of the Israelitish 
people, to protect, and prosper them : and this 
covenant, towards the end of their sojourning in 
the wilderness, was solemnly renewed. 

4. The particulars of this covenant, upon God's 
part, were, to give the people the good land of 
Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey, to 
preserve and protect them in it ; to give them 
perpetual endurance, and victory over their and 
his enemies ; to prosper them in all their labours ; 
to give them the increase of their fields and flocks ; 
and to make them a great, a happy, and a flourish- 
ing people ; on condition that they kept and obey- 
ed his law. 

5. The particulars, on the part of the people, 
^ere, to serve Jehovah, and no other God, in the 
way directed by the law ; to preserve, observe, 
and obey the law carefully, and exactly ; and if 
they failed or transgressed, to submit and consent 
to the severe sanction of the law and covenant, 
which, in many instances, was, to individuals 
transgressing, death (to be cut off from the peo- 
ple); and to the bulk of the people, destruction. 
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^captivity, dispersioo, blindness, madaess, &c. be^ 
.sides tiie forfeiture of all the good promises. 

6. Besides the other blessings and pre-emi* 
nences, God was, by some special visible symbol 
of his presence, to reside continually with the peo- 
ple ; first, in the tabernacle, which was made in 
the wilderness for that end, and afterwards in th^ 
temple; whence he was to give judgment and 
directions, and to answer prayers and accept of 
vows. 

.7. This covenant was also reduced into writing,, 
and was the tenure by which the Israelites held 
tiie land of Canaan, and on which all their hopes 
were founded : wherefore it must in all generations 
be considered by them as a thing of no small 
moment 

As God was the head of this state, and as the 
people held immediately their land of him ; so he 
made several regulations for holding that property 
that are very remarkable. 

1. The land was by his command divided into 
twelve lots, one for each tribe ; and they were put 
in possession accordingly, to tiie exclusion of the 
tribe of Levi, who for their portion had no more 
than what attended the service of God*s house, 
and some cities with suburbs, dispersed amongst 
other tribes. 

2, Not only were the descendants of each tribe 
to enjoy, in exclusion of other tribes, their own 
lot, but the particular fields and parcels, within 
each tribe, were to remain for ever ^ith the 
respective families that first possessed them, and^m 
failure .of the issue of the possessor^ to. the nearest 
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of that fiunily : hence all lands sold, returned at 
the jubilee to the proprietor, or his nearest a-kin ; 
he who had a right to revenge blood might redeeni. 

3. This right of blood, depending upon know- 
ledge of descent and genealogy, made it absolutely 
necessary for the children of Israel to keep very 
exact records and proofs of their descent : not to 
mention the expectation they had of something 
surprisingly singiilar from the many promises made 
to Abraluun, Isaac, and Jacob, that the blessing 
to mankind should spring from their seed ; and, 
in tracing their genealogy, we see they were very 
critical, upon their return from Babylon : so that, 
before their records were disturbed by the cap- 
tivity, it could not well be otherwise, but that 
every body of any note amongst the Jews could 
tell you the name of his ancestor, who first had 
the family possession, in the days of Joshua, and 
how many degrees, and by what descent he was 
removed from him. And as these first possessors, 
pursuant to the custom of the nation, must have 
been described by their father's name, it is highly 
probable, they could have quoted by. name that 
ancestor who saw the miracles in Egypt, who saw 
the law given, who entered into the covenant, 
and who contributed to the setting up the ark 
and tabernacle. 

4. The very surprising care taken by the Deity 
to keep the breed of the Jews pure and genuine, 
by the proofs of virginity, and by the miraculous 
waters of jealousy, is a circumstance that merits 
attention, and will easily induce a belief that 
descent and birth was a matter much minded 
amongst them. And, 

vol,. I. N 
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5. Thjc f^poiptmept and observance of the sab- 
batical year, and, after the seyenth sabbatical 
year, a year of jubilee, for the general release of 
debts, lands, &c, is a circumstance of great, mo- 
ment, not only as these notable periods were use- 
ful towards the easy compiitation of time^ but as 
it made inquiry into titles, and consequently 
genealogy, necessary eveiy fiftieth year; ^nd as 
the cessation from culture eveiy seventh year 
gave continual occasiops for the Deity's display- 
ing his power in increasipg the crop of the sixth, 
pursuant to his promise. 

Now, taking these circumstances together un- 
der consideration, could any human precaution 
have provided more means to keep up the memory 
and evidence of any fact? Could this have been 
done by human foresight or force P Has any thing 
like to it ever been in the world besides i 

What could tend more to perpetuate the me- 
mory of any event, than to deliver a whole people, 
by public glorious miracles, from intolerable sla- 
very ? To publish a very extraordinary system qf 
laws immediately from heaven ? To put this law 
in writing together with the covenant for the 
obeying it P To make the tenure of the estates 
depend on the original division of the land, to men 
who saw the miracles, and first took possession, 
and on the proximity of relation, by descent to 
them P To appoint a return of lands every fiftieth 
year, which should give perpetual occasion to 
canvass those descents P To order a sabl^ath every 
seventh year for the land, the loss of which should 
be supplied by the preceding year's increase P 
And to select a whole tribe consisting of many 
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thousands, to be the gQardtans, in some degree 
the judges and the executors of this law : who 
were barred fh>ni any portion of the land, in com- 
mon with their brethren, and were contented with 
the contributions that came from the other tribes, 
without any fixed portion amongst them. This 
must lieep up the belief and authority of the law 
amongst tfie descendants of that people, or nothing 
could : and if such a belief, under all these cir- 
cumstances, prevailJed amongst a people so consti- 
tuted, that belief conM not possibly proceed from 
imposture : because the very means provided, for 
proof of the truth, are so many checks against any 
possibility of imposition. Ltrd F&i^es, 



THAT THB LEGATION OF MOSES COULD NOT HAVE 

BEEN FORGED. 

If any man will suggest that the law of the Jews 
is no more than human invention, and that the 
book of the law is a forgery ; let him say when it 
was imposed upon that people, or at what period 
it could have possibly been imposed upon them, 
so as to gain belief, later than the period they 
mention, and under other circunUitances than 
those they relate. 

* Could the whole people have been persuaded 
at ka^ one period, by any impostor, that they 
were toM severally by their fiUiiers, and they by 
thein, that the law was given with tuch circum- 
stances, and under such proini^ ahd threats, if 
they wefe not really told so ; or that they, through- 
out all their generations, had wom certain pas« 
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sages of the law by way of frontlets and signs, if it 
had not really been so ? 

, Could the whole people have been persuaded 
to submit to the pain of death, upon all the of- 
fences which the law makes capital, unless their 
fathers had done, so, upon the evidence of the au- 
thority of that law P 

Could the whole people have been persuaded 
that they had kept exact genealogies, in order to 
entitle them to the blessings, and to the inhe- 
ritances severally, unless they actually had done 
so? 

Could the whole people believe that they bad 
kept passovers, feasts of tabernacles, &c. down 
from the date of the law, commemorative of the 
great events they relate to, unless they had really 
done so ? 

Could the children of Israel have been imposed 
on to receive an ark and a tabernacle, then 
forged, and a complete set of service and liturgy, 
as descending from Moses by the direction of 
God, unless that ark and that service bad come 
to them from their ancestors, as authoiised by 
God? 

Could the whole people have submitted to pay 
tithe, first-fruits, «&c. upon any feigned revela- 
tion ? Or, could the tribe of Levi, without divine 
authority, have submitted, not only to the being 
originally without a portion in Israel, but to the 
being incapable of any, in hopes of the contribu- 
tions of the people? which, however large when 
the whole twelve tribes served at the same tem- 
ple, became very scanty when ten of them with- 
drew their allegiance from heaven. 
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Could ever the book of the law, if consigned to 
the Levites, and promalgated, have been lost, so 
as to give room for new fictions ? Or could a book 
of the law have been foiged, if there was none 
precedent, and put upon the people as a book 
that had been delivered to the Levites by Moses ? 
If no book at all ever was delivered by him to 
them, what authority could be pretended for such 
a book ? 

Had a book been to be forged, in order to be 
received by the people, could it have contained 
so many scandalous reflections and accusations 
against the people, and so many fatal ttireats and 
predictions concerning them P and, if it had been 
so framed, could it have been received as au- 
thentic? 

If the law. Sec. was forged, it must have been 
before the days of David : because by. the sacred 
hymns, in his time, the publication of the law is 
celebrated, and the law was observed : and yet 
the time between the entry of Israel into the 
land, and the reign of David, being but about four 
hundred years, is too short a space for forgetting 
the real manner of the entry, and forging another, 
to be received by a people, whose genealogy was 
so fixed, and whose time was reckoned by such 
periods. 

If the book of the law was not forged before 
the reign of David, it could not possibly be forg- 
ed after, unless the whole history of the king- 
dom, the tabernacle, the temple, and all the sa- 
cred hymns and prophecies, are looked upon as 
one complete fiction ; because the tabernacle, the 
temple, the economy of the kingdom, the sacred 
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hymns, and all the other writings said to be sa- 
cred, bear fbrmal relation to the law. 
' But, that all the^e things were not supposi- 
tions, is evident from the anxious zeal that pos- 
sessed the Jews who returned Ifrom the captivity ; 
from their solicitude t6 restore the city, the tem- 
ple, and the sacred service ; from their strict exa- 
mination of their genealogies, and scrupulotts 
care to comply with the law. 
" *rhe space betwleen the captivity and the re- 
turn was so short, that some who saw the first 
teinple, saw also the second, and many who were 
themselves, or at least whose fathers had been of- 
ficeri in the first temple, returned to the service 
of the second : so that it is utterly impossible that 
the history, the liturgy, the service of the Jews, 
preceding the return, should be a fiction, at least 
that it should be a fiction earlier than the return. 
And the story of this nation, f\rom that period, 
fklls in so much with the histbry of the rest of 
the w<)rld ; their sacred books have been so soon 
after that translated, and they have been so fh- 
m6us for the tenaciousness of their laws, that 
there is no possibility of suspecting that their 
law and history was forged later thai) the return. 
And, .if it is granted, that the devotions, the pre- 
cepts, the institutions, and rites, and cereUwniea 
of this law, and the great lines of their history, 
are not forged ; one needs, as to the present con« 
sideration, be but little solicitous concerning the' 
aecuracy of the copy of the books of the law, and 
of the other sacred books ; and whether tiiere 
mayjiot have been some mistake and interpola- 
tions\ It is not with one or oni^ hundred wordt 
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or sentences we have to do ; it is with the system 
of the sacnfi^ture, and the other religious laws 
and services of the Jews, and witli the political 
establishment of their theocratical goyemment^ 
and the authority for the estf^ishment of both, 
that we haycy at present^ concern. 

FoTy if sndi a system of religions services and 
ceremonies was revealed and commanded by 
God ; iff for the greater certainty, it was reduced 
into wrkipg by Moses, by divine direction; if 
such a model of govenunent wm framed, as is 
maniftstly calculated for keeping np the obser- 
vance of those services, and preserving the me- 
,mory of the institutions, and keeping up the au- 
tiiority of the book wherein it was recorded : and 
if the nation, to whom this institution was deli- 
vered, have preserved it accordingly; complete 
evidence thence arises to ns of the divinity of the 
institntion ; and leada to a demonstrative proof of 
the truth of the Christian religion, to which all 
ihe emblematical institutions tend, and in which 
they centre. lard Fcrbe$, 



THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF MAK« 
KIND, AND OF THE DELUGE, CONFIRMED BY 
REASON AND HISTORY. 

« 

I ADMIT without hesitation the aphorism of Lin- 
' BKOSy thaty < in the beginning Gk>d created one 
pair oaly of every living species, which has a di- 
versity of sex;* but, since that incomparable na- 
turalist argues principally from the wonderful dif- 
ftisioB of vegetables, and from an hypothesis, that 
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the water on this globe has been continnally sab- 
siding, I venture to produce a shorter and closer 
argument in support of his doctrine. 

That Nature, of which simplicity appears a dis- 
tinguishing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a 
maxim in philosophy ; and against those who deny 
maxims we cannot dispute : but it is vain and su- 
perfluous to do by many means, what may be done 
by fewer, and this is another maxim, received into 
courts of judicature from the schools of the phi- 
losophers. ' We must not, therefore,' says our 
great Newton, ' admit more causes of natural 
things, than those which are true, and sufficiently 
account for natural phenomena:' but it is true, 
that one pair at least of every living species must 
at first have been created ; and that one human 
pair was sufficient for the population of our globe 
in a period of no inconsiderable length, (on the 
very moderate supposition of lawyers and politi- 
cal arithmeticians, that every pair of ancestors 
left on an average two children, and each of them 
two more,) is evident from the rapid increase of 
numbers in geometrical progression, so well 
known to those who have ever taken the trouble 
to sum a series of as many terms as they suppose 
generations of men in two or three thousand 
years. It follows, that the Author of nature (for 
all nature proclaims its divine Author,) created 
but one pair of our species ; yet, had it not been 
(among other reasons) for the devastations which 
history has recorded, of water and fire, war, fa- 
mine, and pestilence, this earth would not now 
have had room for its multiplied inhabitants. If 
t^ie hnmuB race then be, as we may confidently 
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asume, o£<m^ natural spceciesy they imist all have 
proceeded ftam one ^h* ; and if perfect justice 
be, as it is most indiibitad[>ly, an essential attribate 
of God, that pair must have bote pfted with suf- 
ficient wisdom and strength to be virtnoos, and, 
as fiff as their natore admitted, happy, but entrust- 
ed witii fieedom of wilt to be vicious, and conse- 
qoently degraded. Wfaeatever might be their op^ 
tion, they must people in time the region where 
they first were esiablisfaed, and their ntimerouf 
descenteits nmst necessarily seek new countries^ 
as inclination might prompt, or accident lead 
them. They would of course migrate in separate 
familiies and clans, which, forgetting by degrees 
the language of their common progenitor, would 
finrm new Salects to convey new ideas, both sim- 
ple and eomplex. Natural affection would unite 
them at first, and a sense of reciprocal utility, the 
great and only cement of social union in the ab- 
sence of pttbHc honour and justice, for which, in 
evil times, it i^ a general substitute, would com- 
bine them at length in communities more or less 
regolar; laws would be proposed by a part of 
each community, but enacted by the whole; and 
government would be vartonsly arranged for the 
happiness or misery of the governed, according to 
their own virtue and wisdom, or depravity and 
IbHy : so that, in less than three thousand years^ 
the world would exhibit the same appearances 
which we may actually observe on it in the age of 
the great Arabian impostor. 

T%e most ancient history of tlie human racp, 
and the oldest composition perhaps in the world, 
is a work in Hebrew, which we may suppose at 

VOL. I. o 
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first, for the sake of our argoment, to have no 
hi^er authority than any other work of equal an^ 
tiquity that the researdies of the curious had ac^ 
cidentaliy brought, to light It is ascribed to 
Musah ; for so he writes his own name, which,' 
after the Greeks and Romans, we have changed 
into Moses ; and though it was manifestly his ob- 
ject to give an historical account of a single fami- 
ly, he has introduced it with a short view of the 
primitive world, and his introduction has been di-> 
vided, perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. 
After describing with awftil sublimity the creation 
of this universe, he asserts, that one pair of every 
animal species was called fi*om nothing into ex- 
istence ; that the human pair were strong enough 
to be happy, but free to be miserable ; that, from 
delusion and temerity, they disobeyed their su- 
preme benefactor, whose goodness could not par- 
don them consistently with his justice ; and that 
they received a punishment adequate to their dis- 
obedience, but softened by a mysterious promise 
to be accomplished in their descendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the supposition just made 
of a history, uninspired, that these facts were deli- 
vered by tradition from the first pair, and related 
by Moses in a figurative style : not in that sort of 
allegory which rhetoricians describe as a mere as- 
semblage of metaphors, but in the symbolical 
mode of writing adopted by eastern sages, to em- 
bellish and dignify historical truth ; and, if this 
were a time for such Illustrations, we might pro- 
duce the same account of the creation and the 
fall, expressed by symbols v^ry nearly similar 
^ront the Puranas themselves, and even from the 
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Vedtif which appears to stand next in antiquity to 
the fire books of Moses. 

The sketch of antediloTian history, in which we 
find many dark passages, is followed by a narra- 
tiye of a deluge, which destroyed the whole race 
tyf man except four pairs ; an historical fkct ad- 
mitted as tme by every nation to whose literature 
we have access, and particularly by the ancient 
Hindus, who have allotted an entire Purana to 
the detail of that eyept, which they relate, as 
-usual, in symbols or allegories. I concur most 
-heartily with those who insist, that, in proportion 
^as any fact mentioned in history seems repugnant 
to- the course of nature, or, in one word, miracif- 
lous, the stronger evidence is required to induce k 
rational belief of it ; but we hear, without credu- 
lity, that cities have been overwhelmed by erup- 
tions from burning mountains, and whole islands 
depopulated by earthquakes : if then we look at 
the firmament, sprinkled with innumerable stars ; 
if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every star 
is a sun^ attracting, like ours, a system of inha- 
bited i^anets ; and if our ardent fancy, soaring 
hand in hand with sound reason, waft us beyond 
the visible sphere into other regions of immensity, 
disclosing other celestial expanses, and other sys- 
tems of suns and worlds, on all sides without num- 
ber or end, we cannot but consider the submer- 
sion of our little spheroid, as an infinitely less 
event in respect of the immeasurable universe; 
than the destruction of a city or an isle in respect 
of this habitable globe. 

Thus, on the preceding supposition, that the 
first eleven chapters of the book, which it is 
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thought proper to cdl Genfcs^^ w m^reiy a pre- 
face to the oldest civil hi^ry i^ow extant, we fee 
the truth of them confimied py antecedent reason- 
ing, and by evidiencey in part highly probable, ami 
in part certain^ but tiie connexion of the Mosaic 
ni^tory with that of the gpsp^ei, by a chain of subr 
Ume predictions, nnque^onably ancient, and apr 
porently falfilled, must indnc^ us to think the 
^ebrew narrativje more than human In it$ origin, 
and consequently true in every substantial part of 
it, though possibly expressed in figpri^tiye lan- 
guage ', as many learned and pious men have her 
Heved, and as the most pious may believe ¥^thr 
out injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the 
cause of revealed reUgion. 

Sir William Jime9* 



IFFICULTIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE OLD TBSr 
TAMENT, NO ARGUMENT AGAINST ITS AUTHEN- 
TICITY. 

The history of the Old Testament has, without 
dpul>t, some difficulties in it ; but a minute plulor 
sopher, who busies himself in searching them out, 
whilst he neglects to contemplate the hannony of 
all its parts, the wisdom and goodness of God 
displayed throughout the whole, appears to me 
like a purblind man, who, in surveying a picture, 
objects to the simplicity of the design, and the 
beauty of the execution, from the asperities he has 
discovered in the canvass and the colouring. The 
history of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
the real difficulties which occur in it, notwith? 



$jtmlingliie8coA nd canit jofrndbelieien, appcaif 
to jDeto b»Te Midi iatenvd evidences of iti tnitii, 
f» be flia€»iTobo]ratect by tbe most ancient profine 
faist»ries, so confimed by tbe present circomstances 
joftbe- world, that if I were not a Christian, I woidd 
beicoBie a Jew. I look upon it to be the oldest, 
the truest, the most comprehensive, and the most 
important history in the world. I consider it as 
giving more satisfactory proofs of the being and 
attributes of God, of the origin and end of human 
kind, tiian ever were attained by the deepest re- 
searches of the most enti^iteaedplulosophers. The 
exercise of onr re»on, in the investigation of truths 
respecting the nature of God, and tte future expec- 
latiMis of human kind, is Uf^y useful ; but I hope 
I sfaail be pardoned by the metaphysicians in say- 
ing, that tjie chief utility of spch disguisitions con- 
sists in this : that they bring U4 acquainted witl| 
the weakness of our i|^te)lect«al faculties. I do 
not presume to measure other men by my standr 
ard : you may ha^e clearer notions tlum I am able 
to form of the infinity of sp^e ; of the eternity 
of duration ; of necessary exigence ; of the coo- 
nexion between n^cessa^y existence and inteUi- 
gence; between intelligence and benevolence; 
you may see nothing.in tl^ universe but organized 
matter ; or, rejecting a material, yon may see no? 
thing bpt ftB ideal wor|d. With a mind weary of 
conjecture, ^gned by doubt, sick of disputation, 
eager for knowledge, anxious &r certainty, aai 
ooal^e to attain it by the best use of my reason, 
in matters of the utmost importance, I have long 
ago turned my thoughts to an impartial examina- 
tion of the proofs on ^ich revealed religion is 
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grovtnded, and I am convinced of its trntli. This 
examination is a subject within the reach of hu- 
man capacity : you* have come to one conclusion 
respecting it, I have come to another ; botii of us 
cannot be right : may Qod forgive him that is in 
an errour ! Bp* Watmm* 



CONNEXION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT WITH THE 
NyW, IN THE PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAH. 

The books of the Old Testament open with the 
earliest accounts of time, earlier than any human 
records reach ; and yet, in many instances, they 
are strengthened by human records. The heatiien 
mythology is often grounded upon remnants of the 
saered story, and many of the Bible events are re- 
corded, however imperfectly, in profane history. 
Tlie very face of nature bears witness to the de- 
luge. 

In the history of the patriarchs is exhibited ii 
most beautiful picture of tiie simplicity of ancient 
manners, and of genuine nature, una4omed indeed 
by science, but impressed strongly with a sense of 
religion. This gives an air of greatness and dignity 
to all the sentiments and actions of tiiese exalted 
characters. 

The patriarchal history is followed by the Jew 
ish. Here we have the principal events of tint 
peculiar nation, which lived under a theocracy; 
and was set apart to preserve and propagate the 

* The person addrawed here ii the celebrated Thomal 
]?4lne. EdU9r, 
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luaowledge of the true €rod tfaroogh those ages of 
ignorance antecedent to Christ Here too we find 
those types, and representations, which the apostle 
to the Hebrews calls the shadows of good things 
to come. 

To. those books, which contain the legislation 
and history of the Jews, succeed the prophetic 
writings. As the time of the promise drew still 
nearer, the notices of its approach became stronger. 
The kingdom of the Messiah, which was but ob- 
scurely shadowed by the ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, ¥ras marked in stronger lines by the pro- 
phets, and proclaimed in a.jnore intelligible lan- 
guage. The office of the Messiah, his ministry, 
his life, his actions, his death, and his resurrec- 
tion, are all very distinctly held out The marks 
are peculiar, and can neither be mistaken nor mis- 
applied : ' He was to be bom of a virgin — he was 
to turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just— though dignified with the characters 
of a prince, he was to be a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief— though described to be 
without sin, he was to be numbered with trans- 
gressors — his hands ^nd bis feet were to be pierced 
--The was to be made an offering for sin — and was 
never tp see corruption.' These prophecies were 
published many hundred years before the birth of 
Christ ; and had been all along in the hands, not 
only of the Jews, but of all men of letters. The 
Old Testament liad been early translated into the 
Qreek language ; and received into the politest lir 
braries of those times. 

With these ideas, let us open the New Testa- 
ment, and it^is obvious that no picture can be 
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iDM>re Hke its orif^, Utar theM prcffitiet^ d# 
Christ hi «tie Testanwntf ar« to hi? hiMory m the 
•titer. Here we see HMt extraotdiDaxy vnr|*fiH 
Mrth mmnreHed. — ^Here -we see a life spoilt in 
toming the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just — Here we find the ptinee of hi^peo- 
ple,a man ofsorrows, and acquainted with giief. 
•>-4Iere we see tiie Lord of rig^teonsness mmnbiBr- 
ed with transgressors — we see his liaiid» and hi^ 
feet pierced — we see hs^i made an offering ibr sin 
•^-"^md we see realheed ^t extraordinary idea, of 
death without corruption. 

It were an easy matter to carry this compariAm 
through a more minAte detail of circnmstances ; 
bot I mean only to trace the ontlines of this great 
resemblance. To complete the picture wonld be 
a copious work. GUpbu 



ANECDOTE OF A LEARNED RABBI, CONFIRMINS 
THE PROPHECY OF THE MESSIAH. 

I HAYE somi^here read an account of a solemn cKs- 
putation which was held at Venice, in the last cen^ 
tnry, between a Jew and a Christian. The Chris- 
tian strongly argued from Daniers prophecy of the 
seyenty weeks, that Jesus was the Messiah whom 
the Jews had long expected, from the predictions 
of their prophets : the learned Rabbi, who pre- 
sided at this disputation, was so' forcibly struck by 
the argument, that he put an end to the business, 
by saying, * Let us shut up our Bibles ; for if we 
proceed in the examination of tiiis prophecy, it 
win make us all bieciMne Christians.* 
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VORCS OF THE ARGUMENT FROM PROFHBOT. 

PoRPHTRT was Mr persmAed of ihe cdhicedene^ 
between tbe prophecies of Daniel Bttd tfae eventSy 
that he was forced to affirm, the propheci^ were 
written after the tfaiafs prophened of hed hap- 
pened. Anotiier Po^hyry has in oar days been 
so astonished at the correspondence between 
the prophecy eonceming the destruction of Je- 
msalem, as rehited fay St Matthew, and the hb- 
toiy of that erent, as recorded by Josephns, 
that, rather than embrace Christianity, he has 
▼entmred (contrary to the faith of all eeelesias- 
tieal histoiy, the opinion of tlie learned of all itge^ 
and all the niles of good criticism), to assert, that 
Bt. Matthew wrote Us GkMpel after Jerosalem had 
been taken and destiwyed by ibe Romans. Yon 
may from these instances perceive the strength 6f 
the argnment from proj^iecy: it has not been 
able indeed to vanqmsh the prejudices of either the 
aaieient or the modern Porphyry $ bnt it hitt b(Sen 
» bie to compel them both to be guilty of obvfoas 
falsehoods, which have nothing bfot impndent as^ 
sertion to sapport them. Bp, fVaison^ 



ararORICALBVISBNCB THAT ^ESUB CHRIST LIVED,' 
AND WAS THE AUTHOR OF A NEW RELIGION. 

A PERSON celebrated as Jesus Christ was, we may 
suppose, would naturally find a place in the pro* 
Aine historj^ of bis times. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to introduce the evidence we are about 
to collect) with the testimony of some of the more ' 
eminent of the heathen writers^ who have menlioir> 

. YOt. I. p 
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ed hira. They iiviU at least inform as, that such a 
person lived at the time we assert: and that he. 
«fas the author of a new religion. I shall quote 
only Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny. 

Suetonius* tells. us, tiiat ' the emperor Claudius 
drove all the Jews from Rome, who, at the instiga- 
tion of one Christ, were continually making distur- 
bances,' 

. Tacitus t, speaking of the persecution of Christi- 
$ms, tells us, *• that the author of that name was 
Christ, who was put to death by Pontius Pilate, in 
the reign of Tiberius. 

. Pliny's % testimony is more large. It is contain- 
ed in a letter, written to the emperor Trajan, desir- 
ing his instructions witli regard to Christians. He 
blames their obstinacy in refusing to sacrifice to 
the Roman deities — but from their own confession 
can draw nothing, but that they assemble, on a cer- 
tain day, before sun-rise — that they pay divine ho- 
nours to Christ as a God — that they bind themselves 
by a sacrament not to steal, nor to commit adul- 
tery, nor to deceive — and that, after the perform* 
ance of these rites, they join in one common meal. 
Nay, he examined, he says, two of them by tor- 
ture ; yet still he finds nothing obnoxious in their 
behaviour, except their absurd superstitions. He 
thinks, however, the matter should be inquired in- 
to : for Christianity had brought religion into great 
disuse. The markets were crowded vrith victims) 
ajid scarce a purchaser came near them. 

lliese writers afford us sufficient testimony, that 
Jesus Christ lived at the time we assert ; and that 

• •In Vita Claud. Caes. t lib. xv. % Lib. xx. 
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lie was the andior of a new religion. They had op.- 
portnnities of i>eing well infonned : could have no 
interest in falsifyinf; : were no converts to the new 
Met ; but talk of Christ, only as they would of any 
singular person, whom they had occasion to men- 
lion. Their testimony ther^re is beyond cavil. 

GUpin, 



VERY LITTLE REQUIRED TO PROTE THE TRUTH 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

This discourse, of all the disputables in the world^ 
shall require the fewest things to be granted ; even 
nothing but what was evident; even nothiiog but 
the very subject of the question, viz. That tiiere 
was such a man as Jesus Christ ; that he pretended 
such things, and taught such doctrines : for he that 
wiU prove these things to be from God, must be 
allowed that they were from something or other. 
. But this postulate I do not ask for need, but for 
order's sake and art ; for what the histories of that 
age reported as a public affair, a» one of the most 
eminent transactions of the world, that which 
made so much noise, which caused so many 
phanges, which occasioned so many wars, which 
divided so many hearts, which altered so many 
femilies, which procured so many deaths, which 
obtained so many laws in favour, and suffered so 
inany rescripts in the disfavour, of itself; that 
which was not done in a comer, but was thirty- 
three years and more in acting; virbich caused so 
many sects, and was opposed by so much art, and 
|o mu^h power, that it might not grow; which fill-- 
ed the world with noise, which effected f uch great 
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cSiaBgeB in the bojdies of men by coring tbo 
diseased, and smiting the iMNitimiadoQs or the fay* 
pocriteSy which drew so many ey^, and filled so 
inany tongoes, and empk^ed so many pens, and 
was the care and the qoestion of the whole worid 
at that time, and immediately after; that which 
was consigned by public acts and records of courts, 
which was in the books of friends and enemies, 
which came accompanied and rejnaris;ed witl| 
eclipses and stars and prodigies of heaven and 
earth ; that which the Jews, even in spite and 
ipgainst their wills, confessed, and which the witty 
adversaries, intending to overttirow, could never so 
much as challenge of want of truth in the matter of 
fiict and story, that which they who are infiniteiy 
cM>ncerned that it should not be believed, or more^ 
that it had never been, do yet only labour to tBske 
it appear not to have been divine : certainly, tfaiA 
thing is so certain that it was, that the defenders of 
it need not account it a kindness to teive it pre- 
supposed; for never was the.re any story in the 
worid that had 00 many degrees of credibility, as 
the story of the person, life, and death, of Jesus 
Christ ; and if he had not been a true prophet, yet 
that he was in the world, and said and' did such 
things, cannot be denied; for even concerning Ma« 
hornet we make no questicm but he was in the 
world, and led a great part of mankind after him, 
and what was less proved, infinitely, we believe^ 
and what all men say, and no man denies, and was 
notorious in itself, of this we may make fiirther in-^ 
qoiries whether it was all that which it pretended i 
for that it did make pretences and was In tho 
world, needs no more probatioii* 



Bat nowy whether Jesus Christ was sent freoi 
God and deliyered the will of God, we are to take 
accounts from aU the things of the world which 
were on him^ or ahont him, or from him. 

Bp. TaifUr. 



THE DIVINE mSSIOM OF,l]5SU8 VERIFIED BY THRJEE 

MOST S^EGULAR AMD IKCONTESTARLE FACTS. 

* 

The truth of Christiaoity depends iq[>on its leading; 
fiicts, and upon than alone. Now of these we have 
evideneewhich ongfat.to satisfy as, at least until it 
appear.that mrndKind have ever been deceived by 
the same. We have some uncontested and incon- 
testable points to which the history of the human 
species has nothing stroUar to oflSer. A Jewish pea> 
sant changed tiie rehgioQ of the work), and that 
without force, without power, without support, 
without one natural source or dreumstance of at- 
traction, influence, or success. Such a thmg hath 
not happened in any other instance. The compa- 
nions of this person, vfkei be hiniself had beep put 
to deatb for this attempt, assert^ his supematurai 
eharacter, founded upon his snpernativa) open^ 
tions; and, in testimony of the truth of their asser-* 
tions, that is, in consequence df their own belief of 
that truth, and in order to communicate the know* 
ledge of it to others, voluntarily entered upon toils 
and hardships, and, with a full experienee. of their 
danger, committed themselves to tfie last extremi- 
ty ef pentecution. Uns hath not a parallel. — More 
particularly, a few days after this person had bee)9 
publicly executed, and in the very city in which hf 
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was buried, these his companions declared witli one 
▼Dice, that his body was restored to life ; tliat they 
had seen him, handled him, eat with him, con- 
versed with him ; and in pursuance of their per* 
suasion of the truth of what they told, preached his 
religion, with this strange fact as the foundation 
of it, in' the face of those who hftd killed him, who 
were armed with the power of the country, and ne- 
cessarily, and naturally disposed to treat his fo!* 
lowers as they had treated himself; and having 
done this upon the spot where the event took place, 
carried th6 intelligence of it abroad, in despite of 
difficulties and opposition, and where the nature of 
theiir errand gave them nothing to expect but de- 
rision, insult, and outrage. This is without exam- 
ple. Th^e three fiicts I think are certain, and 
would have been nearly jbo, if the Gospels had 
never been written. The Christian story as to 
tliese points have never varied. No other hath 
been set up against it. Every letter, every discourse^ 
every controversy, amongst tiie followers of the 
religion; every book written by them, from tlie 
age of its commencement to the present time, in 
every part of tlie world in which it hath been pro- 
fessed, and with every sect into which it hath been 
divided, (and we have letters and discourses written 
by contemporaries, by witnesses of the transac- 
tions, by persons themselves bearing a share in it, 
and other writings following that age in regular 
succession), concur in representing these facts ia 
this manner. A religion, which now posseses the 
greatest part of the civilized world, unquestiona-^ 
biy sprung up at Jenisalem at this time. Some 
account must be given of its origin; some canse 
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assigned for its rise. - All the acconnts of this ori- 
gin, all the explications of this cause, whether 
taken from the writings of the early followers of 
the religion, (in which, and in which perhaps alonp, 
it could be expected that they should be distinct- 
ly unfolded,) or from occasionsQ notices in other 
writings of that or the adjoining age, either ex- 
pressly alledge the facts above stated as the means 
by which the religion was set up, or advert to its 
commencement in a manner which agrees with the 
supposition of these facts being true, and which 
testifies their operations and effects. 
• These propositions alone lay a foundation for 
our faith ; for they prove the existen ce of a transac- 
tion, which cannot even in its most general parts be 
accounted for, upon any reasonable supposition, ex- 
cept that of the truth of the mission. But the parti- 
culars of the detail of the miracles or miraculous pre- 
tences, (for suc:h there necessarily must have been), 
upon which this unexampled transaction rested, 
and/or which these men dieted and suffered as they 
did act and suffer, it is undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance to us to know. We have this detail from the 
fountain head, from the persons themselves ; ia ac^ 
counts written by eye witnesses of the scene, by con- 
temporaries and companions of those who were so ; 
not in one book, but four, each containing enough 
for the verification of the religion, all agreeiog in 
the fundamental Yarts of the history. We have 
the authenticity of tiiese books established by 
more and stronger proofs than belong to almost 
any other ancient book whatever, and by proofs 
which widely distinguish them from any others 
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daimiDg a rimilar antfaotity to tfatfire. If thf re 
"were any good reason for doubt conciiemiBg tte 
names to wkich these books are ascribed^ (which 
there is not, for they were nev^r ascribed to any 
other, and wa have evidence, not long aftdlr their 
imblication, of their beariag the Banes which they 
now bear) their antiquity, of which there is na 
question, their tepntation and antiiority amongst 
tiie early disciples of the reK^OR, of which there is 
wm little, form a raHd proof that 6iey must, in the 
flsain at least, have agreed wifli what the first 
teachers of the religion delivered. 
- When we open these ancicDt volnmes, we dis* 
cover in them marks of truth, whether we eott^ider 
each in itself, or collate them with one another* 
The writers certtdnly knew somethiBg of what they 
were writing about, for they manifest an acquaint- 
ance with local circmnstapces, with the histoiy 
and usages of the fines, which could only belong 
to an inhabitant of that country, living in that agew 
In every narrative we pcrceive-simplicity and un- 
desigaeoness ; the air and the language of reality* 
When we comparethe cUfferent narratives together, 
we find them so varying, as to repel all suspicion of 
confederacy ; so agreeing under this variety, as to 
show that the account had one real transaction 
for their common foundation; often attributing 
different actions and <Mscourse8 to the person 
whose history, or rather memoirfof whose history, 
tliey profess to relate, yet actions and discourses 
so similar, as very much to bespeak the same cha- 
racter ; which is a coincidence, that, in such wri- 
ters as the)r were, could only be the consequence 
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of their writhig firom fiict, and not from imagina- 
fion. 

Tbeie four oarratiTes are confined to the history 
of the founder of the religion, and end with his 
■Knistrj. Since, however, it is certain that the 
afiair went on, we cannot help being anxious to 
know how it proceeded. This intelligence hath 
come down to us in a work purporting to be 
written by a person himself connected with the 
buskiiess during the first stages of ^ts progress, 
taking iip the stoiy wha% the former hisforiaR 
had lelt. it, carrying on the narratiye oftentimes 
with great particularity, and throughout with 
the appeanmce of good sense*, information, and- 
candour, stating all along the -origin, and the only 
probable origin of effects, which unquestionably 
were product, together with the natural conse- 
quences of situations, which unquestionably did 
axist; and cm^rmed, in the substance at least of 
^ account, by the strongest possible accession o^ 
testimony which a history can receive, orighud 
inters, written by the person who is the principal 
subject of the history, written upon the business 
to which the history-relates, and ^ringthe period^ 
or soon after the period, which the history com- 
f^ses. No man. can say that this altogether is not 
a body of strong historical evidence. Foley, 

* See Peter's speech, npon coring the cripple (Acts xiii. )8); 
ttie ttnntAl of the Apostles (xr.); Paol's discourse at Athen» 
(1nrii.S9.); Uefore Agrippe (vsri). I notite these passages both 
as frtnght with good senke, and as ftee firom the smallest tinctart' 
•feothofiasm. 

VOL, I. Q 
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THE APPARENT UNSUITABLENB8S OF THE MEANft 
TO THE END, IN ESTABLISHING THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REUGIONy A. PROOF OF ITS DIVINITY. 

He that imans to effect ai^ tiimg most have meantf 
of his o¥F» proportioiHiMe; and if tbey be not, bet 
BHwl ftitl, or dirive them from the miglrty. See 
tiien with wtaU: kistnnients the holy Jesos sets os€ 
iqMD this great refera^atioii of the woitd. 

Twelve men of obscure aad poor birth, of coft* 
temptible trades and quality, without leaniiBg, 
without breeding : these men were sent into the' 
midst of a knowing and wise world^to. dispnte with 
the most ftmons philosophers of Greece, to ont-wif 
all the learning of Atliens, to out-preach all the Ro- 
man orators ; to introduce into a newly settled em- 
pire, which would be impatient of novelties and 
cAiange, such a change as must destroy all their tem** 
pies, or remove thence all their gods; against whieb* 
ebange all the zeal of the world, aad all the passions, 
and all the seeming pretences which they coijdtf 
make, must needs be violently opposed : a change,' 
tiMt introduced new laws, and caused them to re- 
verse the old, to change tiiat rdigion under which 
their fathers long did prober, and under which the* 
Roman empire obtained so great a grandeur,- for a 
religion, which in appearance was silly and humble, 
meek and peaceable, not apt indeed to do harm, 
but exposing men to all liie harm in the world,, 
abating their courage, blunting their swords, teach- 
ing, peace and unactiveaess, and making the fioi- 
dien'sirmsin a mamier useless, and untying^ thei^ 
Bulitary girdle: a religion, wVvicYi cQi\i\x«diieted 
tAeir reasons of slate, and erected tvew ys^^^'^^^'^'^n 
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aad «vMfe the RoBNUi 'OMHts to be nkat and with- 
oat eaowg ; a rel^giQi^ that ga¥e coai^ieiiaiice to 
Mie p«er and pitifid, bat, in a time whea riches 
were adored^ and aaibition ^teemed tike greatest 
aeblenesSy and pleasure thoaght to be the chiefest 
good, it brought oe p a caliai Messing to the rich or 
inigfaty, unless they would become poor and hum- 
ble ki some real sense or other : a reHgioo, tliat 
would ebange Hie fitce of things, and would abo 
pieree into tftw seerets of the soal, and oaravel all 
Iheialriigaes of hearts, and reform all eril maanenr, 
and breidc Tile habits into gentleness and coaasel : 
Ihat SDch a rdigion, in sadi a tine, preached by 
aaeb OBeaa persons, should triumph orer ike phi- 
losophy of the worid, and the arguments of the 
subtle, and the sermons of the eloquent, and the 
power of princes, and the interest of states, and the 
iodiaations of nature, and the blindness of zeaJ, 
and the force of custom, and the pleasures of sin, 
and the bosy arts of the devil, that is, against wit, 
and power, and money, and religion, and wilful- 
ness, and fiunr, and empire, which are ail the things 
in the world tiiat can make a thing impossible ; 
Ibis, I say, could not be by the proper force of 
such instmments; for no man can span heaven 
vnth an infants palm, nw govern wise empires with 
diagrams. 

It were impudence to send a footman to com* 
mand CSsesar ta lay down his arms, to disband his 
legions, and throw himself into the Tiber, or keep 
a tavern next to Pompey's theatre ; but if a sober 
man shaU stand alone, umurmed, undefended^ <^« 
%uapTovid€d, and shall te\l,t\ia\. Yife V'^tk^^ ^^oa. 
soiisiMod still, or remote ^ifiKraaAaoBk^ qx x«^s»^ 
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Xerxes* army to tlie scantling of a single trOop, he 
that believes he unll and can do thii», most believe 
he doe^ it by a higher power than he can yet per- 
ceive ; and so it was in the present transaction. 



THE SPe£DY PROPAGATION OP THE GOSPBt, 
SUPERNATURAL AND MIRACULOUS. 

The gospel is frequently, in the New Testament, 
compared to light ; and it did in nothii^ more re- 
semble light thw in this, that, as soon as the heavenly 
doctrine therein contained arose upon the world, it 
darted its bright rays, and difiused its quickening 
influence from east to west, with an inconceivable 
swiftness. The kingdom of God did not establish 
itself, hke other kingdoms, in a slow and leisurely 
manner, so as that lookers on might trace it easily 
from its rise through the several steps of its pro- 
gress ; but fixed itself at once almost every where, 
with so rapid and amazing a course, as did, as it 
were^ leave the eyes and observation of men be- 
hind it. And still as it went along, it gained mighty 
spoils from all religions, and gathered vast mul- 
titudes of every country under its banners. 

-The appearing causes and instruments of this 
wondrous revolution were, chiefly, twelve men, of 
obscure birth and parentage, of the meanest edu- 
cation, of the plainest and simplest understandings, 
unpolished by learning and eloquence, unimproved 
by experience and converse ; men of no subtlety, 
no art, no address ; who had no manner ef authori^, 
interest, or repute in the world. They left their 
Mets^ and their hooks, the only things, probably,^ 
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ttat tiieyimdentood, to come into a new world, 
' wfaerein they were perfect strangers, and to preach 
a new gospel, with wMch all men were nnacquaint- 
.ed : and tb^ preached it, not to the wise, the 
migbty, or the noble, who, when converted, might 
have forwarded its reception- by their influence ; 
but to the foolish, weak, and base, who were able 
to do nothing for its advantage, but by living ac- 
cording to the rules, and dying for the truth of it. 
-As they had no help from the powers of this world, 
civil or military, so had they all the opposition that 
was possible ; which they withstood and baffled : 
Ihey sowed tlie good seed of the word under the 
▼ery feet of the Roman, magistrates and soldiers, 
-who, thou^ they trod it down, and rooted it up, yet 
.eonid not destroy it so far, but that still it sprang 
-out again, and yielded a fhiitful and glorious har- 
vest. The inference from hence i^ plain and in- 
dubitable; that a divine power and virtue certainly 
went along with it, to supply wliat was wanting to 
it upon other accounts, and* that its increase must 
seeds have been supernatural and miraculous. 

. .Atterbury. 



THE SAME SUBJECT. 

The establishment of the Christian religion among 
men, is the greatest of all miracles. In spite 
of all the power of Rome; in spite of all tlie 
passions, interest, and prejudices of so many na- 
tions ; so many philosophers ; so many different 
religions; twelve poor fishermen, without art, with- 
out eloquence, without power, publish and spread 
-their doctrine throughout the world. In spite of 



B pFTKecntian for tbree centuries, which le 
nery Bwment ready M entioguiib it; in ^h 
«aDlinued anil inmiiDerabte iBirtyrrioBw of pa 
of all condidons, eexee, and conntriei ; llie 
ia tiie end tiiHiDpla over erranr, pMreuant h 
prcdictLons boUi of tim old dnd new law. Le 
«iie show u>nie other religioo, which luu tiie 
marks of a diyine pratection. 

A powerful conqueror may establi^, b] 
arms, the belief of a religion, which flatter 
acnfnality of men ; a wiee legblUor may gain 
self attention and respect by the usefiihiess c 
Jaws ; a, lert in credit, and supported by the 
power, may abiuc the credulity of the peoph 
this i> pobsiblc ; bnt what coold vicUiriDDs, I 
ed, and superslitioos natioDS see, to indnce 
so readily to Jesus Christ, who promised tlwi 
tiling in this wiirhi bat persecntioiiB and siifler 
-wiio proposed to tli^n IJie practice of amor 
to which all their daiiing passions mast be i 
fleet! P Is not the conversion of the world to 
a religioD, without miracles, a theater and 
credible one, than even the greatest oftlioac i 
•orae refase to bdieye f Fenel 



Lbt ns consider tlie single miracle of Chrid 
«irrection. Jestu had frequently mentioned i 
fore his death ; and the tliin; was so lar in ge 
credited, that tlie sepulchre was sealed, ai 
srnied gatTd appointed to watch it. We maj 
«1ppDse, therefore, that liis favoui'ers wonk 
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tandfy, upM tat ocearioo, Mttloft tfaos: ^Jem» 
hath wm fmi hi» prelemibii^ h{M>ii a fair istve. 
He hath told us, he will arise from the dead on the 
tMrd dtf : — b«re th^ ktw iospendow jodgmettt, 
and wait the resalt Three days will determiiMr 
whetiler he be an inpdflttfr, or the real'Messiah/*^ 
It 18 very Aat^kral to stsppose, that the iavoarers </$ 
Jesus wdold reaMtt, after hiK death, i»a manner 
like thiB : and (it » heyend credihittty, that any of 
ftem wo^M have contimied hhi dlBciples, bad tbe^r 
fonsd bkm fidsif^hig in this points But we know 
thieyAdcontittneUsdiscipleaaftdrlhis. We know 
alN>, that tmtay pros^lyieB, convinced by this very' 
^ent, embracied the Christian religiott. We have 
ail ^ reasott^ in the world^ ther^Mre, to believe 
tllat tMey Were fidiy satisfied. His raimdes were 
to tiiem a sofficitot pro<^ of IMS' pretens&ons: AH' 
candid men- would fadve a^qifteseed, as th<p$r didf 
antf'in their belief we have a very strong fonnda-* 
tion^for oar own. Let as proee^ then to mattter 
oflhc^. 

That tiic body Jittof dead, and (Nif^y lodged in* 
the tomH, and forwards conv^d^ot of it> w«s 
agfeeif on> bedi by those who opposed, and by 
those who favoured the resurrectioni In the cir-* 
cumstances of the latter fact^ they dtfifer widely. 

The di8€ij[>1es tell their story— ^ veiy pfaRsaifil 
simple one*— that, scarce expecting^ the event, not* 
Withstanding their master had hiioMilf foretold it, 
they were snrprisedwitfr aftoeconnt that the body 
was gone-^fhat they found afterwards^ to thehr 
great astbiHshment, that theirmaster was again aHve- 
-^Ihat tiiey bad been several times with him 3 anid 
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appealed for'tlie troth of what they said to great 
oumben, who, as well as tliemsekes, had seen him 
after his resnrrection. 

The chief priests, on the otiier side, declared the 
whole to be a forgery ; aiBserting, that the plain 
matter of lact was, the disciples came by i^t, 
and stole the body away, while the soldiers slept. 

Such a tale, msapported by evidence, would be 
listened to in no court of justice. It has not even 
the air of probability. Can it be supposed, that 
tlie disciples, who had fled with terrour when they 
might have rescued their master's hfe, would y«»> 
ture in the fiice of an armed guard, to carry off his 
dead body? — Or is it more probable, that they 
found the whole guard asleep; when we know, 
that the vigikmce of sentinels is secured by the 
strictest discipline? — Besides, what advantage 
could arise from such an attempt? If they mis- 
carried, it was certain ruin, both to than and 
their cause. If they succeeded, it is difficult 
to say what use they could make of their sue-, 
cess. Unless they could have produced their 
dead body alive, the second errour would be worse 
tlian the first. Their master's prophecy of haa 
own resurrection was an unhappy circumstance; 
yet still it was wrapped m a veil of obscurity.. 
Hut if his disciples endeavoured to prove its com- 
pletion, it was their business to look well to the. 
event. A detection would be such a conmient 
upon their master's text as would never be for- 
i^otten. — When a cause depends on falsehood, 
every body knows, the less it is moved the better. 

This was the case of the other side. Obscurity 
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there wns wanted. If the chief priests had any 
proofy why did they not prodace it^ Why were 
not the disciples taken up, and cxaauiied upon tlie 
AKt? They never abseooded IVhy^ were they 
Hot jodidally tried? Wiiy was net tlie tnal made 
pttMie? And why were not anthentic JMOiarialB of 
the fraud handed down In posterity ; as authentic 
memorials were of the Aet, reeorded at the very 
time and place, where it happened ? Christianity 
never wanted enemies to propagate iti disparage- 
ment — Bat nothing of tiiis kind was done. No 
proof was attempted— except indeed the testimony 
of men asleep. The disciples were nerer qnestioi^ 
ed upon the ftct; and the chief priests rested 
satisfied with spreading an inconsistent mmoor 
among the people, impiessed merely by their own 
anthcurity. 

Whatever records of heathen origin remain, 
evince tiie truth of the resnnectioii. Qae is very 
Eemarkable. Pontius Pilate seat the emperor 
Tiberias a relation of the death and resorrection 
of Christ ; which were recorded at Rome, as usual, 
among otiier provincial matters. This intelligence 
made so great an impression, it seems, upon the 
emperor, that he referred it to the senate, whether 
Jesus Christ of Judea should not be taken into 
the mimber of the Roman gods. — Our belief of 
this fiict is chiefly founded upon the testimony of 
Jnstin Martyr and Tertullian, two learned l;ea- 
thcnSy in the age succeeding Christ, who became 
Christians from this very evidence, ammig othen, 
in fiivoar of Christianity. In their apologies*, MiK 

* Joft Mwt. Apol. «d Anton. ?.<— Tend. Apo!. cup. !5. 
vnr. I R 
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extant f' one of which was made ^to the senate of 
Rome; the other to a Roman governor, they both 
appeal to these records i£ Pontios Pilate, as tbea 
generally known ; which we cannot conceive siich 
able apologists would have done, if no such records 
had ever existed. ^ Gilpm, 



. PROOF, IN TUB MANNER OF AN ALIBI, OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 

As we cannot have tlie rtraroce examination of aU 
the. witnesses [of the resurrection], let us call ap 
and question the evangelists as witnesses to a super- 
-natural alibi.-^Did you find the sepulchre of Jesus 
empty ? One of ns'actiudly saw it empty, and the 
rest heard from eye-witnesses that it was empty. 
, — Did yon, or any of the followers of Jesus, take 
away the dead body from the sepulchre P All an- 
swer, No: — Did the soldiers, or the Jews, take 
away the body? No. — How are you certain of 
jthat ? Because we saw tlie body when it was dead, 
and we saw it afterwards when it was alive. — How 
do yon know that what you saw was the body of 
Jesus ? We had been long and intimately acquaint- 
ed, witli Jesus, and knew his person perfectly. — 
Were yon not affiighted, and mistook a spirit for 
a body ? No : the body had flesh and bones ; we 
are sure that it was the veiy body which hung upon 
the cross, for we saw the wound in the side, and 
.the print of the nails in the hands and feet. — And 
all this you are ready to swear? We are': and we 
are ready to die also, sooner tlian we will deny 
any part of it. — This is the testimony which all the 
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evangelists would give, in wliatever coart of jus- 
tice tliey were examined -, and this, I appreliend, 
would sofficieotly establish the alibi of the dead 
body trom the sepulchre by supernatural means. 

Bp.WaUotL 



PAUL A PROPER WITNESS OP THE RESURRftCTION. 

You* think Paul an improper witness of the re-* 
sorrection : I think him one of the fittest that 
eould have been diosen ; and for this reason-^-hti 
testimony is the testimony of a former enemy. He 
had, iti his own miraculous conversion, sufficient 
ground for changing his opinion as to a matter of 
faiet", for believmg that to have been a fiictj which 
he had formerly, tiirongh extreme prejudice, con- 
sidered as a ilBible. For the truth of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus he appeals to above &ve hundred 
living witnesses ; and before whom does he mak« 
this appeal? — Before his enemies, who were abl« 
and willing to blast his character, if he had ad- 
vanced an untruth. — ^You know, undoubtedly, that 
Paul had resided at Corinth near two years; tbat,- 
during a part of that time, he had testified to the 
Jews, that Jesus was the Christ ; that finding the 
balk of that nation obstinate in-their unbelief, he 
liad turned to the Gentiles, and had converted 
many to the faith in Christ ; that he left Corinth,, 
and went to preach the gospel in other parts; 
that, about three weeks after he had quitted Co- 
rinth, he wrot6 a letter to the converts-which he* 
had made in that place, and who, after his depar- 



adopf ed diffuwiit teaehefB m uppu i iUwi l» Ful. 
From this account we may be eertaiii, tiiat Pteri 
letter, and e^efy cireomstance in it^ would fee 
examined.. Tlie city of Corinth was fbll of Jews : 
these men, in geneiml, were Paafs bitter enemies: 
yet, in the fiice of them all, he asserts, that Jesus 
Christ was bmied ; -that he rose again the third 
day ; tiiat be was seen of Cephas; tticii of the 
twelve ', that he was afterwards seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom, thft greater 
part were then alive. An appeal to above two 
bandred and fifty living witnesses is a pretty strong 
proofof a&ct; but it becomes irresistible, when 
that appeal is submitted to the judgment of ene- 
mies. St. Paul, you must allow, was a man of 
ability; but he would have been an idiot, had he 
put it m the power of his enemies to prove, from 
his own letter, that he was a lying raBcal. They 
•either proved, nor attempted to prove any such 
thing ; and therefore we may safely condndei that 
this testimony of Paul to die resurrection of 
Jesus was trae; imd it is a testimony, in my 
•pinion^ of the- greatest weight* Bp. Watson, 



OF FAITH IN T£8TIMONT. 

There are, in the world, many men whose dedanh 
tion concerning any fiict which they have seen, and 
of which they are competent judges, would engage 
my belief as efiectually as the evidence of my own 
senses. A metaphysician may tell me that this im- 
ipiicit confidenceln testimooy-is unworthy of a phi- 
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ler and a logmoy and that nay ftitfa ought to 
tie ntkmal. It may be so ; bat I believe as 
s ■otwidntandii^. And I nod that all men 
In nme confidence in the testimony of cei^ 
enons ; and that, if a man should relbse to 
■■.other men do in this matter, he wonld be 
obttinatey whimsica], narrow-minded, and a 
If, after the experience of so roaiiy ages, 
n still disposed to beiieye the word of an 
t man, and find no inconvenience in doing so, 
It conclade that it is not only natoral, bat 
•ly expedient, and manly, to credit soch tes- 
y : and though I were to peruse volumes of 
ihysics written in proof of the fiUlibility of 
May, I should still, like the rest of the world, 
« eredible testimony without fear of incon- 
Bce. I know very well, that testimony is not 
ted in proof of any doctrine in mathematics, 
ie the evidence <tf that science is quite of a 
nt kind. But is truth to be found in mathe- 
I only ? is the geometrician the only person 
exmrts a rational belief? do we never find 
etion arise in our mimls, except when we 
nplate an intuitive axiom, or run over a ma- 
itical demonstration ? In natural philosophy, 
nee not inferior to pure mathematics in the 
nty of its conclusions, testimony is admitted 
sufficient proof of many facts. To believe 
Mmy, therefore, is agreeaUe to nature, to 
1^ and to sound philosophy. Beattie* 
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THE POWER OF WORKING MIRACLES THE PROPER . 
AGCOMPANIMENT OF A JilVINE REVELATIOM. 

Miracles are not intended to prove the beii^; of 
a God, nor the doctrines of morality* ; for natural 
religion is supported by natural reason, and lias for . 
its evidence the works of nature.. In the most ; 
degenerate times, God did not leave hijnself with- 
out witness, cxmtinuing to do good, to give rain - 
from heaven and fmitfbl seasons, filling the hearts . 
of men with joy and gladness. These are the 
standing proof^ of the being and goodness of God; 
and men need but open their eyes, and look around 
them, to see the wonderibl and stupendous works . 
of nature, which lead directly to the knowledge of 
God. And what greater evidence can man have 
than this ? For if the making one world vriU not 
prove the being of a God, the. making of ten thou- . 
sand will not ; and therefore this is a principle of ■ 
religion not leamt from revelation, but which is . 
always supposed the foundation of revelation. For. 
no revelation can bring greater works to prove its- 
authority, than the works by which the clear and> 
unexceptionable dictates of natural . religion are> 
proved : for the distinction between miracles and. 
works of nature is no more tlian this,, that works of 
nature are works of great power produced con» 
stantlyandin a regular course, which course we. 
call nature; that miracles are works of great* 
power also, wrought in an nnusnai way : bnt they* 
are both considered in the same light, and with 
equal advantage, as effects leading to the know- 
Jedge of a great, tliouf^ *vdlnv6\>A^> V^^^\. Tfesaa 
we muat acknowledge great ^oni«c Xft\»^^w*\i\ft. 
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the sod's constant nsing and setting, and as great 
in his aianding stiU, should we see faun stopped in 
his course for the space of a whole day. That we 
have^all eyes to see, and ears to hear, is an effect 
of as great power, as giving sight to 'one bom 
blind, or hearing to one bom deaf. Upon this 
account it is impossible that any true revelation 

- should contradict or evacuate any clear dictate 
of .natural religion, which stands at least upon as 
good a bottom as any revelation can do. And 
therefore, the principles of natural religion must 

- be supposed for the foundation of revealed. For 
->a revelation b not to prove the being of a God, 

or that he loves virtue and hates vice. God never 
wrought* miracles for this purpose, having suffi- 

• cicntly evidenced himself from the beginning of the 
world by the visible things of the creation : and 

■ had .any one asked our Saviour to show a proof 
-that there was a God, I am apt to imagine he 
' would have turned him over to the works of na- 
ture, as he did the rich man's brethren to Moses 

' and the prophets, for a proof of a future state. 

To ascertain the use of miracles, it will be pre- 

' per to consider when and for what purpose they 

. were introduced. In early times we met ¥ritii 

•none^ nor was there any occasion for them so 

long as men preserved a right notion of God, as 

• maker and absolute lord of the universe, and were 
acquainted with him, (I had almost said personally 
acquainted with him) and knew his voice when he 

■ spoke to them ; for so long they received his com- 
mands ¥rithout doubt or hesitation: ai!kdbeYD%^\« 

' feetly satisAed that the command i^«Dv&icQTEkQi^> 
wbut weight or authority coidd the TUQ^V^Vr^^ 
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signs Uld (rooilvrs add to tlicir penoaaina ? for 
Bi);iis aod wondera conld onljr abow that Oie com- 
mtind came Irom God, to nhom a!J uiure obeyed 
and was subject : and as iIkj wanted do aub 
proof, tliere wu no nxiin or occaiion far tbc ia- 
(roilucing of miritcles. 

But wlim idolatry prevailed in the norid, aiid 
every nation had its peculiaT deity, to whom they 
gave tbe name of God, it became necessary, in 
order to preaerre true rpligion in tile world, to 
diatingnish bctwccD tlie true God, and the pre- 
tended dtitiet Adored by tlie Ueathen. The gre»t 
works of the creation were standiog proofs of the 
being of a God, and conunon to all nations ; ami 
therefore the belief of a dHly whs the common 
permoiion of the world : foi' though men in gene- 
ral were beeomf idolaters, yet they were not 
■tiieiats : but then the true God has fbr^tten, or 
almost loJl, in the miillipliKity of fake gods, to 
wliom the <>Umlncs« of the world ascribed the 



Id tUt Mkteof tUi«i Qatt Ham^ |M»*jfc. 
nert Mmdf la Mdi «ett «C power, w «iM 
deMaMtntaUii^aiBi^)nitenaDfi»da.Dfl^ 
hnttMiiHtdtt 
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.tnral rdigiMi want not the support of miracies. 
But wfaea any new doctrine U pabliilied to the 
world, or any newoommand, of wldcb nature has 
ghren no notice^ it is of necessity that snch hew 
doctrines should be established by new propfi. 
One thing; indeed, we learn horn natural reason, 
that God is to be tnisted and obeyed in wfaaterer 
lie promises or commands : bat still a proof is 
required, that snch new doctrine or command 
^does really proceed from God. And this shows 
'how n^ceaiary miracles are to the introduction of 
a new revelation: not that miracles can prove 
the tmth of any doctrine ; bnt they directly prove 
the commission of the person who does them to 
'proceed from him by whose power alone they 
could be performed. Siertock, 



CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES, AS SUPF0RTI1I6 

REVELATION. 

Miraculous facts are not to be ranked with im- 
possibilities. There was a time when the matter 
that composes my body was as Void of life as it 
will be when it shall have lain twenty years in 
tiie grave ; when the elementary.particles, where- 
of my eye if made up, could no more enable a 
percipient being to see, than they can now enable 
one to speak; and when that which forms tiie 
substance of this hand was as inert as a stone. 
Yet now, by the goodness of the Creator, tiie 
first lives, the last moves, and, by means of the 
.second, I perceive light and colours. And if 
almighty power can bring about ail this gradually, 

\OL. I. » 
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by one particular Micceasion of eanaea apd^ffcct!, 
may not the same power perform it in an instnt, 
and by the operation of other canses to na . av- 
Juiown ? Ot will the atheist say, (and none wiio 
believes in God can doubt the possibility of 
miracles) that he himsdf knows every possible 
caase that can operate in tiie production of any 
cfiect? Oris hecertainthat there is no such thing 
in the oniverse «s almighty power? . 
. .To raise a dead man to life ; to care blindness 
' with a touch ; to remove lameness, or any other 
bodily imperfection, by speaking a word, are aU 
miracles ; but most ail be as easy to the author of 
nature, or to any person commissioned by him for 
that purpose, as to give life to an embryo, make 
the eye an organ of sight, o^ cause vegetables to 
revive in the spring. And therefore, if a person, 
declaring himself to be sent of God, or invested 
with divine power, and saying and doing what is 
worthy of such a commission, should perfl^nn 
miracles like these, mankind would have the best 
reason to believe that his authority was really 
from heaven. 

As the common people have neither time' nor 
capacity for deep reasoning ; and as divine reve- 
lation of religion must be intended ibr all sorts of 
men, the vulgar as well as the learned, the poor 
as well as the rich : it is necessary, that the evi- 
dence of such a revelation should be of that kind 
which may command general attention, and con- 
vince men of all ranks and characters, and should 
therefore be level to every capacity. It would 
Ife easy, no. doubt, iov the l>e\t<j \ft ^wwc^j VvV* 
^nitks. ianBediately to every mast \r| \Ds^Ns^>C>Sk^ 
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a6 'as to make |ii^«fy vnnacessaty, and #t>&bt 
iaipoMibfe. But this would not be consistent 
'#idi man's free agency and moral probation ; and 
this wovld h€ yery unlike every other dispensation 
of Proyidence with respect to man, who, as he is 
endowed with rational faculties, feels that he is 
nnder an obligation to use and improve them. 
This would be to make him love religion, and 
believe in it, withoat leaving it in his power to 
do otiicrwise; and such faith, and such love, 
would be no mark. of either a good disposition or 
a bad.-— Now there is no kind of evidence, con- 
ristent vnth pur 'moral probation and free agency, 
that is likely to command universal attention, 
and carry full conviction in religious matters te 
men of all ranks and capacities, except the evi- 
dence arising from miracles, or supernatural 
events. Beattie,- 



CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES FROM HDIIAN 
TESTIMONY. 

I Kifow not how it has happened, but there are 
many in the present age, whose prejudice agunst 
all 'uiiracalous evoits have' arisen to that hei^^ 
"that it appears to them utterly impossible for 
'any human testimony, however great, to establish 
their credibility.^ — For the sake of such men, suffer 
-me to hazard' an observation or two upon the 
■subject . . 

'-c KnoMiedge is riglitly divided, by Mv, La^^Va^ 
'into intnitiye, sensitive^ and deakoiffiXT%^iN^. XxS^ 
ciauy that a past miracle c«&Yift\l3EAx^\y^ ^doft^^w^ 
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ject of sense Bor 06 intviciaii ; We enmot ^tua^^ 
ph0o9opliically speaking, l>e said t» knew that a 
miracle has ever been p^onned. . Bat, is aO tiie 
great conceins of life, we are inibeiiced by pro- 
ability rather than knowledge ; and of probabi-» 
lity, the same^ great author estabUshes two fonn-. 
datioBs, a coBfi>nmty to oar own expoieape, and 
tiie testimony of others. Now it is contended^ 
that by the opposition of these two principles^ 
probaUlify is destroyed; or, in other terms, that 
human testimony can never influence the mhid to 
assent to a proposition repugnant to uniform ex- 
perience. — ^Whose experience do you mean*?. 
You will not say your own ; for the experience of 
an individual reaches but a little way; imd nu 
doubt you daily assent to a thousand truths in 
politics, in physics, and in the business of coamioii 
life, which you have never seen verified .by exv 
perience. You will not produce the experience 
of your fnends ; for that can extend itself but a 
little way beyond your own.— >Bat by uniform ex- 
perience, I conceive, yon are desirous of under- 
standing the experience of sdl ages and nations 
since the foundation of the world. I answer, first, 
how is it that you become acquainted with the 
experience of all ages and nations? You will 
reply, firom history. — Be it so : peruse then by fiur 
the most ancient records of antiquity ; and if you 
find no mention of miracles in them, I give up 
the point-- Yes, but every thmg rdat^ therein 
respecting miracles is to be reckoned fobnlous.— 

* The penon with 'vbom «Bar tirtBMK V^ ttftinatev ^ ^ 
Milf hraffd Mr. <HblKm.p-*£dit«r« 
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^Why?— Bteftun ttiiracles oontridiet the expe- 
licoee of all ages and nattons. Do yoa not per-, 
eiehrt tkat yoa beg tibe very ^piestioB in debate? 
lor we aflbv, that the great and learned aationy 
that the heathen lidubiiing the land of Canaan, 
that the mnneroiis people of the Jewi, and the 
nations which, for ages, sorronnded tbeo^ have all 
had great eaq[>erience of miracles. You. cannot 
otheniise obviate this conclusion, than by ques- 
tioning the authenticity of that book, concenung 
which Newton, when he was writii^ his Conunen- 
tary on Daniel, expressed himself to the person* 
troin whom I had the anecdote, and which de- 
serves not to be lost : ^ I find more sure marks of 
anthentkity in the Bible, than in any pn^ane his* 
tory-whi^soeTer.' 

Three men of distinguished abilities rose up at 
different times, and attacked Christiainty with 
«very oli||ection which their malice could Miggest, 
or their learning could devise : but neither Celsus, 
in tibe second century, nor Porphyry, in tiie third, 
nor the emperor Julian himself, in the fourth cen- 
twy, ever questioned the reality of the minuilea 
related in the Gospel. Bp* Waium. 



THB STATE OF IDOLATRY, AND THE CONDUCT OP 
SOCRATES, AND OTAER WISE MEN, RESPECTINO 
IT, A PROOF OF THE NECEBSFTY OF REVE- 
LATION. 

To prove the truth of the assertion, that even tl^ 
wise meo^ ivhQ knew God, did not ^QriS<s>Q^i9^v 

« Jlr. antt, lace Maiaor oClMdlt^ Cdfts«u 



Guij, let ii; considi^r tlic cate of one only ; biit 
one wild, among tlic good men, was the best, ai 
UDong the wise ones the wiseat. I ihall easily I 
nndentood to tnein SocrUe*, 0ie grmt philoi 
pher of AAmi ; uul were die wise mm of a 
tiqnity to pleadtheireanae in common, tbeyeou 
not pat tbeir defbnce into better land*. - 
. We liave an account of the speculatiTeoiuniai 
of manj of tiie wise men of Greece presetred l 
a* in antlion of fteat credit; bat of tbeir praclii 
and penuiDBt beliaviour in life, little ii wU 
wiiksh makea it hard to jndge how ^ their on 
practice and condnct was inflaenced by tlw 
bpiniont, tind how conaiitent tbey were in pa 
Ming tire consetjoencea of their owa , doctrmc 
Tiie cue miglit have been the same with Socrati 
bad sot a very particnlar clrconutance pat hi 
MidCT the necessity of explaining his condoct m 
practice, with rrcpee^ to the religion of hb cow 
try. He lud talked so freely of the heatlK 
deities, and the ridicnloni stories told of theti 
that he fell iindera suspicion of despising the gw 
of his country, and of teaching the youth i 
Atliens to despise tiieiralttm and tbeir warsU| 
Upon this accusation he Is summaned before tl 
great court of the Areopagitei, and happily tl 
^lology he niade for himself is preserved to i 
by two, the ablest of bis scholars, and the be 
writers of antiquity, Plato aad Xenophoji ; w 
froTn both their accounts it appears, that Socral 
maintained and asserted before his jndges, tbi 
he worshipped. the Rods of bis conntry, and tin 
he sacriGcpd io prirate and in public upon tl 
aBowti altar% Md according to tbe rHes at 



^dutoins ef the city. After this public coufessioBi 
•o. aatheoticaliy reported by two so able haiidsy 
there can be no doubt f>f Uie case. He was an 
idolater, aod had not. by bis great knowledge and 
ability in reasoning delivei«d himself firom th^ 
practice of the soperstition of his country. You 
«ee how far the wisdom of the world could go*. 
Give me leave to show you what the fooUshnev 
of preaching, could do in th^very same case. 

St Paul was in the came case. He was accused 
4n the same city of Athens of the same crime, 
that he was a setter forth of strange gods ; and 
before the same court of the Areopagitcs he made 
his apology, which is likewise preserved to us by 
St Luke. We have then the greatest and ablest 
anHNDg' the wijse men of Greece, and an apostle of 
-Christ in the same circumstances. You have heard 
the philosopher's defence, that he worshipped the 
gods of his country, and as his country worshipped 
.them. Hear, now the apostle. < Ye men of Athcps^' 
says he, *■ I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious: for,'as I passed by, and beheld yonr 
devotions, I Ibund an altar with this inscription, 
TO THE ONKM OWN GOD. Whom therefore ye igno- 
raotly woi'ship, him declare I unto yoa-: God, that 
made the world, and all things herein. This God,' 
he teUs them, 'is not worshipped with men's hands^ 
<as though he ncedeth any thing : — nor b the god- 
head Jike unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man's device.' He then calls upon them, 
in the name of this great God, to repent of their 
superstition and idolatcy, wfadch God would no 
longer bear ; ' because he hath appointed a day 
.ia which he will judge the world in righteousnesa 
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by tlmt man wliom he hath ordaiAed ; whereof h 
hath giren assorance unto all men, hi that he hat 
raised him from the dead.' ' 

Which of these two now was a pteaeher of tn 
religion ? Let those who Taloe hnman reison at tt 
Ugfaest rate determine. 

Hie manner in which Socrates died was til 
calmest and bravest in the worlds and exelndes a 
pretenee to say, tint he dissembled his opinion an 
practice before his Jndges out of any fear, < 
meanness of spirit; vices with which he wi 
never taxed, and of which he seems to have bee 
incapable. 

Consider then, was it possible for any man, npc 
tiie anthority of Socrates, to open his moul 
against the idolatry of tiie heatiien world, or 1 
make nse of his name to that purpose, who had a 
lemnly, in the face of his country, and before d 
greatest judicature of Greece, borne testimony 1 
the gods of his country, and the worship pal 
them? 

But to proceed. The city of Athens soon gre 
sensible of the injury done to the best and wise 
of their citizen?, and of their great mistalie in p« 
ting Socrates to death. His accusers and h 
judges became infamous ; and the people grew ta 
travagant in doing honours to the memory of tl 
innocent sufferer. They erected a statue, nay, 
temple to bis memory ; and his name was had i 
honour and reverence. His doctrines upon tl 
subjects of divinity and morality were introdad 
in the world with all the advantages tliat the able 
and politest pens could give ; and they became tl 
Mtu^ and entertainment of all the oouMderab 
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men nfbo lired after Um. It is worth obsenring 
too, that from the death of Socrates to the bbth ^ 
Chiist were, if I remember right, near four him- 
Ared years ; which was time soffident to make the 
experiment how far tiie wisdom of Socrates, with 
all tiie advantages before mentioned, conid go in 
relbrming the world. And what was the tIScet of 
'an this? Can yon name the pfaice wliere religion 
was reformed i Canyon name the man who was so 
for reformed, as to renoonee the superstition of his 
country? No: none such are to be found: and 
how should there ? since the greater the credit and 
reputation of Socrates were, the more strongly did 
they draw men to imitate his example, and to wor- 
ship as ^eir country worshipped. 

Consider, on the other side, what was the con- 
sequence of preaching the gospel. St. Paul enter- 
tained the Athenians with no fine speculations ; but 
Ik laid before them, in the plainest dress, the great 
and momentous truths of religion : he openly re- 
buked their idolatry, and condemned their snper- 
ttition. The gospd was published in the same man- 
ner every where. The first preachers of it were 
enabled to support it by miracles, and most of 
Ifaem shed their blood in defence of its troth. By 
these means they came also to have credit and an- 
Hwrity in the world. But in these two cases there 
was a great difference. The corrupt example of 
'Socrates was a dead weight upon the purity of his 
'doctrine, and tended to perpetuate superstition iii 
the world : the authority and example of the apos- 
tles went hand in hand, and imited their force to 
root out idolatry. There was this further differ- 
ence too : the doctrines of Socrates could ^ only 

VOL. I. T 
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among tlie leanied^ the doctriues of the gospel were 
artlfM and pkiny and suited to efvfy nam's opa- 
city. 

Fpr near fbnr fainidred yean the disciples of Sflk> 
crates had the world to themsehres^ to reform it if 
tiiey could ; in allwhidi time tliere is no evidenee 
remaining tiiat tlie religion of tlie world was the 
better, for their wisdom. Bat in mndb lem time 
the g(Mpel prevailed in most parts of tlie known 
worM. Wherever it came, snperstition and idola- 
try fled before it ; and in little more than three cen- 
turies the empire became Christian ; wiikfa com- 
pleted the victory over tiie heathen deities. 

SkerUek. 



MODERN ARGUMENT FOR THE TRUTH OP CHRIS- 
TIANITY, IN THE WANT OF SUCCESS OF OUR 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 

In order to jtidge of the argument wliich is drawn 
from the early propagation of Christianity, I know 
no fairer way of proceeding, than to compare vrfaat 
we have seen of the sut^jcct, with the success of 
Christian missions in modem ages. In tlie East 
India mission, supported by tlie Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, we hear sometimes 
of thirty, sometimes of forty being baptized in the 
.course of a year, and these principally children. 
Of converts, properly so called, that is, of adulti 
voluntai'ily embracing Christianity, the number is 
extremely small. * Notwithstanding the labour of 
missionaries for upwards of two hundred years^ 
au(| the establisliments of different Christian Aa- 
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tions who rapport them, fliere are not twelTe 
tlioasaiid Indian Christiansy and those almost en- 
tirely outcasts V' 

I lament as mnchas any man the little progress 
which Christianity has made in these countries, 
amd the inconsiderable effect that has followed the 
labours 6f its missionaries ; bat I see in it a stretag 
proof of the <fivine origin of the religion. What 
had the apostles to assist them in propagilting 
Christianity, which the misdonaries have not? 
If piety and zeal- had been sufficient, I doubt not 
but tiiat our missionaries possess these qualities in 
a high degree : for notiiing except piety and aeat 
eonid engage them In the undertaking. If sanctity 
of life and manners was the allurement, the ooo* 
duct of these men is unblameable. If the advan- 
tage of education and learuihg be looked to, there 
is not one of the modem missionaries, who is not, 
in this respect, superior to all the apostles : and 
that not only absolutely, but, what is of more im- 
portantse, relatively, in comparison, that is, with 
ffaoae ansongst whom they exercise thdr office. If 
the intrinnc excellency of the religion, tiie perfec- 
tion of its morality, the purity of its 'precepts, tha 
etol^nence or tenderness or sublimity of various 
parts of its writings^ v^re the recommendations by 
Which it made its \irliy, these remain the Same. If 
the eharaoter 'and circumstances, under 'which the 
preachers were introduced to the countries in 

• 9keiclMi r«lalliig to the bistory, learning, and oMnnen of 
the Hindoos, p ■ 46; • qaotad by Br. Robertson, Ulit. V>i». c^ 
cerniag anciant India, p. SS6, ^ 
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which (hey taught, be accoouted of in _ 
Uiii advanUge is all on the dde of iBodiiln n 
mrio. The; come from ■conDttTjnd* people 
«biiA the LidiHi worU look ap. with MntiBCBti 
deference. The Apintlcs came fortt aoMng t 
Gentilei under no ottier Dune tiua that of 3e\ 
wUcfa naa precisely the dHracter th^ 4etfk 
and derided. If it be diigraceful in India to I 
cmoe a Chriidan, it could be mocfa len m> to 
enrolled auions tboee, quM per JlagitM intiitot, t 
gtt CkriitiimM apfMlloW. If the rebgian wfa 
they bed to encounter be coniidered, the difierea 
I apprehend, will not be greet Tixe theolOQ 
of iMtb waa oetrl; the wme. ' What ii lappo 
to be pcrfonned by tbc power of Ji^iter, of N 
tune, of £otiu,.of Man, of Venoa, accardiii| 
the mjtholofy of tbe West, is ascribed, in 
East, to the agency of Agris the gad of &«, ' 
roon the f^od of oceans, Vayoo the god of w1 
Cwna the god of love.t' llie sacred rites (|f 
Western polytlieiMn were gay, fetiive, and li< 
tiouf ; the rites of the public religion in the I 
partake of the same character, with a more ev 
ed indecency. ' In every function perfonnct 
the pagodas, as well as in every pablic pioceat 
it ii the office of these women(i.e. of women ] 
pared by the Brahmins for the purpose) to di 
b^ore the idol, and to sing hymns in his pra 
and it is difficult to gay whether they tiei] 
most against decency by the gesture! they esU 
• ■ Wkg. haltd for tUr ibsnilHlliiH, mn etftad, t; 
mk uiaaiiide, CtidaiH 
1 UU Hpn, p. M. 
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or by tlieTenes wliidi they r^ite. The wailg of 
the pagodas were covered with paintings in a 
style no 1^ indelicate*.' 

On both sides of the comparison^ the popular 
religion had a strong establishment In ancient 
Greece and Rome it was strictly incorporated 
with i\e state. The magistrate was the priest.. 
The highest officers of government bore the most 
distingaished part in the celebration of the public 
rites. In India, a powerfuland numerous cast pos*. 
sess exclusively the administration of the cstab-. 
lished worship ; and are, of consequence, devoted 
to its service, and attached to its interest In; 
both, the prevailing mythology was destitute of 
any proper evidence; or, rather, in both the ori- 
gin of tiie tradition is run up into ages long ante- 
rior to the existence of credible history, or of 
ynnttea laimnage. The Indian chronology com- 
putes eras by millions (t£ years, and the life of man 
by thousands ; and in the^^, or prior to these, is 
placed the history off their divinities. In both, tiie 
established superstition held the same place in the 
public opinion ; that is to say, in both it was cre- 
dited by the bulk of the people, but by the learn- 
ed and philosophic part of the community, either 
derided or regarded by them as only fit to be up* 
faolden for the sake of its political uses. 

Or if it should be allowed, that the ancient hea* 
thens believed in their religion less generally tfafii 
the present Indians do, I am fiur from thinking tha% 
this circumstance would afford any facility tq tiie 
work of the apostles, above that of the modem 

Ibid. p. 320 
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nitsioiHuies. To me it appean^ aod I tbink H 
naterial to be retnarked, that a disbefirf of tiie 
cttabiisbed religion of their country has no ten- 
dency to (Uspoeemen lot tiie reception of anot&er : 
iMit that, on tiie contrary, it generates a settled 
contempt of all religions pretensions whatever. 
General infidelity is the hardest soil idiich the 
propagators of a new religion can have to work 
npon. Could a Methodist or Moravian promise 
hiniBelf a better chance of success with a Frendi 
eipint forty who had beep accustomed to lan^ at 
tiie popery of his country, than with a belierii^ 
Mahometan or Hindoo? It does not iqipearthat 
the Jews, who had a body of historical evidence to 
•frer for their religion, and who at that time im^ 
donbtedly entertained and held Ibrth the expecta- 
tion of a Aiture state, derived any great advantage 
as to the extension of their system, firmn tkit (fis- 
eredit into which the popular religion had fiSiat 
with many of their heathen neighbours. 
' We have particularly directed our observation 
to the state and progress of Christianity amongst 
the inhabitants of India : but the history of the 
Christian mission in other countries, where the 
#Mleacy of tiie mission is left solely to the convic- 
tion ¥nronght by the preaching of strangers, pre^ 
sents the same idea, as the Indian mission does^ of 
the feebleniess and inadequacy of human means. 
About twenty-five years ago was published, in Eng- 
land, a translation -from l£e Dutch of the histoiy 
of Greenland, and a relation of the mission, for 
Miove thirty years, carried on in tliat couiitiy hj 
the Uniias Fratrum, or Moravians. Every part of 
tkstre}MtioD confimb the ophiion we have stated. 
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Nothing conld surpass, or hardly equal, the zeal 
aod patience of the missionaries. Yet their histo- 
riaiiy in theconcliision<of his narrative, could find 
place for no reflections more encouraging than the 
foUowing : — f A person that had known the hea- 
llien, tiiat had seen the little benefit from the great 
pains hitherto taken with them, and considered 
that one after another had abandoned all hopes of 
the conversion of those infidels, (and some thought 
they vronld never be converted, till they saw mi* 
racles wrou^t as in the Apostles' days, and this 
the Greenlanders expected and demanded of their 
instructors) one that considered this, I say, would 
not so much wonder at the past unfi-uitiiilness of 
these young beginners, as at their steadfast perse* 
verance in the midst of nothing but distress, diffi- 
culties, and impediments, internally and exter- 
nally ; and tiiat they never desponded of the con- 
version of tiftose poor creatures amidst all seeming 
impossibilities*.' 

From the widely disproportionate effects, which 
attend the preaching of modem missionaries of 
Christianity, compared with vrbaX followed the 
ministry of Clirist and his apostles, under circum- 
stances eitiier alike, or not so unlike as to account 
for the difference, a conclusion is fairly drawn, in 
support of what our histories deliver concerning 
them, viz. that they possess means of conviction, 
which we have not ; that they had pi*oofs to appeal 
to, which we want. PaUy* 

• History of Oreeolaod, Vol. ii. p. 370. 
END OF BOOK I. 
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RELIGIOU^I. PART II. 



INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION. 

First, the morality of the gospel gives it an in- 
finite superiority over all systems of doctrine that 
ever were devised by man. Were our lives s^ 
opinions to be regulated as it prescribes, nothing 
would be wanting to make us happy : there would 
be no injustice, no impiety, no disorderly pa^- 
sions^ harmony and love would universally pre- 
vail ; every man,^ content with his lot, resigned 
to the divide will^ and fully persuaded that a happy 
eternity^ is before him, would pass his days in 
tranquillity and joy, to which neither anxiety, 
nor pain, nor even the fear of death, could ever 
gi ve any inteniip tion. The best systems of pagaii^ 
VOL. I. u 
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ethics are very imperfect, and not free from ab- 
surdity ; and in them are recommended modes of 
thinking unsuitable to human nature, and modes 
of conduct which, though they might have been 
useful in a political view, did not tend to virtue 
and happiness universaL But of all our Lord'ft 
institutions the end and aim b, to promote the 
happiness, by promoting the virtue, of all man* 
kind. 

And, secon^y,. his peculiar doctrhics are not 
like any thing of human contrivance. ^ Never 
man spake like this man.' One of the first names 
given to that dispensation . of things vrhich he 
came to introduce, was the kingdwn^ or the reign, 
fif heaven. It was justly so called ; being thus 
distinguished, not only from the religion of Moses, 
the sanctions whereof related to the present life, 
but also from cvei*y human scheme of moral, po> 
lira}, or ecclesiastical legislation. 

The views of the heathen moralist extended not 
beyond tliis world ; those of the Christian are fix- 
ed on that which is to come. The former was 
concerned for his own country only, or chiefly j 
the latter takes concern in the happiness of all 
men, of all nations, conditions, and capacities. 
A few, and but a few, of the ancient philosophers 
spoke of a future state of reti'ibution as a thing 
desirable, and not improbable : revelation speaks 
of it as certain ; and of the present life as a state 
of trial, wherein virtue or holiness is necessary, 
not only to entitle us to that salvation which, 
through the mercy of God and the merits of his 
Son, Christians are taught to look for, but ako to 
prepare us, by habits of piety and benevolence. 
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for a reward, which none but the pare in heart 
can receive^ or could relish. 

The dojdes of piety, as far as the heait is con- 
cernedy were not nuich attended to by the heathen, 
lawgiver. Cicero coldly ranks them with tiie 
social virtues, and says very little about them.- 
The sacrifices were mere ceremony. And wha,t 
the Stoics taught of resignation to the will of 
heaven, or to the decrees of fate, was so repug- 
nant to some of their other tenets, that little 
good could be expected from it. But of every 
Christian virtue piety is an essential part. The 
love and the fear of God must every moment 
prevail in the heart of a foU<iwer of Jesus ; and 
whether he eat or drink, or whatever he do, it 
must all be to the glory of the Creator. How 
different this from the philosophy of Greece and 
Rome ! 

In a word, the heathen morality, even in its 
best form, that is, as two or three of their best 
philosophers taught it, amounts to littAe more than 
this' : Be useful to yourselves, your friends, and 
yoor country ; so shall ye be respectable while ye 
llve^ and honoured when ye die ; and it is to be 
hoped ye may receive reward in another life. 
The language of the Christian lawgiver is diffe- 
rent. The world is not worthy of the ambition 
of an immortal being. Its honours and pleasores 
have a tendency to debase the mind, and dis* 
qualify it for fVitilre happiness. Set therefore 
your affections on things above, and not on things 
on the earth. Let it be your supreme desixe tA 
obtain God*s favour : and, \s^ «l ccracnft. q>^ ^^Or 
pliae, began here, and to be com^\fe\/ft^'^«t«»S\»^'» 
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prepare yoanelves for a re-admUsion iDt 
rank wbirh was forfeited by the faU, m 
t^BiQ being but a little lower than tlie ange 
crowned witb glory and bonour ererluting 
What an idea is here I It liiere any tfaii 
this in Xenophon oi' Ptalo, in Cicero, Sou 
Epictetna ! ' Whence liad this man tiiesc t 
Wbat wisdom i^ tbi> tliat wax gfvea him ? 
man gave it not ; for man liad it not to give 
ii an idea which nerer occarrcd to human 
Dation, tilt it was tanght by a poor earpei 
Galilee, and by a few fi^herinen, who fo 
hiia. Yet to tlie native di^tnily, and nndt 
degeneracy, of hnman nature, no other 
thtory was ever fo veil adapted ; and no 
has »o direct u tendency to promote the g 
God, and the real ^ood of mankind. la 
■ibie to explain this upon the principles tin 
ally rcfiulate human affair!? Is itposiiblcfi 
believe, tliat teachers so holy, fd benevolei 
Mpiou9,EO sr.perior to tbe world, and so tho 
ly disenifaiied from its allnrcments, wei 
lauehtofGoJ^ As ca-syalmost it is to ti 
tilat tliia warid was not made by him. la 
Bible for us to imagine, that persons of 
character could have employed their lives 
promulf^tion of a lie, and willingly encov 
penecutiun and death in support of itP J 
may we imagine, that ' an evil tree bringi 
good fruit, and that men gather grape 
thorns, and figs from tiiiitles.' Bei 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION Ft^RNISHES THE MOST 
ELEVATED CONCEPTIONS OF THE DEITY. 

AFhat an elevation must it give to our pious 
afTcctionsy to contemplate the supreme Being and 
bis Providence, as revealed to us in scripture ! 
We are tliere taught, that man was created in tiie 
image of God, innocent and happy ; and that he 
Itad no sooner fallen into sin, than his Creator, 
instead of abandoning him and his offspring to the 
natural consequences of his disobedience, and of 
their hereditary depravity, was pleased to begin 
a wonderful dispensation of grace, in order to 
rescue from perdition, and raise again to happi- 
ness, as many as should acquiesce in the terms 
of the offered salvation, and regulate their lives 
accordingly. 

■ By the sacred books that contain the history 
of this dispensation we are further taught, that 
God is a spirit, unchangeable, and eternal, 
oniversally present, and absolutely perfect ; that 
it is our duty to fear him, as a being of consum- 
mate purity and inflexible justice, and to love him 
as the father of mercies, and the God of all con- 
solation; to trust in him as the friend, the com- 
forter, and the almighty guardian, of all who be- 
lieve and obey him ; to rejoice in him as the best 
of beings, and adore him as the greatest: — we 
arc taught, that he will make allowance for the 
frailties of our nature, and pardon the sins of 
those who repent : — and, that we may see, in the 
strongest li^t, his peculiar benignity to the 
human race, we are taujcht, that he gave his only 
Son as our ransom and deliverer ; and we are not 
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only pemitted^ bM eoanaHtded, to ptf t 
and wMreM Ha ■■ OVB Fatbbb:— we ve I 
moTMVcr, Out tte «*Bi teidcBt to tlib a 
trial He pcmittcd Iqr Ua^ B«4«rto e 
"*" ' 10 pfvpaev Bc A ntne ■ 




n tte pMtcriljr af ^dan. 

And i* t^ after all, but a mere kneaB ■ 
vaacc ; tbt iarcntiaa af iDMa Ad ilUtaM 
who Ured, «Dd lAo died, in tiic Tohmt^ 
uiulgation of &Lidioi)d i Td wtiat otlier i 
artiflcc docalhii bear any roKmblancef D< 
thii leligioii a» pbinty prave itielf to be dH 
of a wise and graaooi Ood, uf the ^jann 
tiie psBan nqperttitiaiN prorei them to bay 
the nwk <tf weak and wreti^ed men i 



THE OOCTUHKOr CBBUT A DOCnUHK OF 1 
AMD lUIPUClTS. 

Thb i;ospel ot Chriit, bj taught b; himic 
hia apostlea, in its origiml' pkdnnen and ( 
it a doctrtne of trnOi and mof&dty, a dc 
no euy to be nodeistood, bo iraifiiiihla 
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practised, so a^eeable to the natural notions and 
reason of mankind, so beneficial in its effects, • if 
men were really governed by it ; teaching them 
nothing hot the worship of the tme God, throogh 
the mediation of Christ ; and towards each other, 
justice, righteoosness, meekness, charity, and 
oniversal good will ; in expectation of a future 
judgment, and of a lasting state of happiness in a 
better world, for them who love God and keep 
his commandments; this doctrine of Christy I 
say, in its native simplicity and puHty, is so 
reasonable, so excellent, and of such irresistible 
evidence, that had it never been corrupted by 
superstitions from within^ it never could have 
been opposed by power from vdthont; but it 
must of necessity have captivated mankind to the 
obedience of faith ; until the knowledge of the 
Lord had filled the earth, as the waters cover the 

sea. 

Whatever difliculties there may be in some oT 
the historical, or prophetical, or controversial 
parts of the books of Scripture, yet as to the 
practical part, the duties required of a Christian 
in order to salvation, there is no man that ever 
read the sermons of Christ and his apostles, or 
ever heard them read, but understood perfectly 
wen what our Saviour meant by commanding us 
to worship the one true God of natmre, tibe Author 
and Lord of the universe, and to do to aUmen as we 
would they should do to us ; and that, * denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
iiol^rly, righteously, and godly in ttda ^t«s«D^. 
world ;' in expectation of heaag rv^^^fs^^ vA 
impartially adjudged, accoTdmg to tmx "^^^^^^^^ 



a state of happiucss or miafry in tlic n 
come, by our SaTioor himiclf, our mercii 
compauioiute judge. Tbere oever was m 
in tiie Chriitiui world, but felt the reasoiii 
and importance of tfaia doctiine ; and, w) 
these things have been repeated to him, ^ 
mediately conscioua to himself, either of 
fallowed or trontgreMed these precepts. 

Z)r.C 



The graceful negligence of nature alw^s 
beyond the truest ornaments tbat art can 
Indeed, they are then truest, when tlieyap 
the nearest to this negligence. To attak 
the very triumph of art. The vase artist, 
fore, always I'ompletes bis studies in thl 
school of creation, where the forms of el 
lie scattered in an endleis yiniety ; and the 
who wisltes to possess some portion o 
sovereign excellence, simplicity, even tbo 
were an inGdel, would have recourse to the 
tnres, and make them his model.-- ■ ■ 

The pathetic and sublime simplicity < 
Saviour's whole description of the last ju( 
cannot be paralleled in any writing of any i 

In the Gospel we Rod no pompous d 
of reasoning ; no laboured and difficult < 
tiotis ; no long and leamed inqnirie« cone 
tbe ualaie and kinds of virtue; but virtui 
repreieated totbelife;in(»am9\««,«ndQri 
which an level tq the p\a«i«s\ wa&ento 
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in familiar occun*ences ; in short and simple nar- 
rations ; in actionsy or discourses, real or imagin* 
ed. And perhi^y among other things, it b this 
onsystematic form, this neglect of art and method, 
which produces that graceAil ease, that venerable, 
majestic simplicity, that air of truth and origina- 
lity, which distinguish the Scriptures from all 
human writings. Rev, J. Mainwaring. 



THE SPOTLESS CHARACTER OF CHRIST, A PROOF 
OF HIS COMING FROM GOD. 

Besides that God gaye testimony from Heaven 
conceming Jesus, he also gave this testimony of 
himself to have come from Gk>d, because that ' he 
did Gk>d's will ;' for he that is a good man and 
lives, by the laws of God and of his nation, a life 
innocent and simple, prudent and vdse, holy and 
spotless, unreproved and unsuspected, he is cer- 
tainly by all vdse men said in a good sense to be 
the son of God ; but he who does well and speaks 
well, and calls all men to glorify and serve Gtod, 
and serves no ends but of holiness and charity, 
of wisdom of hiearts and reformation of manners, 
this man carries great authority in his sayings, 
and ought to prevail with good men in good 
things, for good ends, which is all that is here 
required. 

But his nature was so sweet, his manners so 
linmble, his words bo wise and composed, his 
comportment so grave and winniiii^, tA& «xffi:««(% 
8o reaaoaable, his qnestionft s^^ dee^, \C\% y«v^q^ 
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so severe and charilablc, liispity so great am 
ciful, his preacbinjit so full of reasoo and bo 
of wrigbt and aatborily, his coDvenatioD m 
and beneficeot, Ui poverty great but hii 
frequent, his family Boltoly aiid religiotu, fa 
fiieir employment so profitable, his meelui 
incomparable, his .passions witbont diftc 
iave only where zeal or pity carried him 
worthy and apt expreuions ; a person tbat 
laughed, bat often wept in a sense of the c 
ties of others : he loved every man and ha 
man ; he |^ve counsel to tbe doubtftll', a 
■tructed tite ignorant ; be boaod up the I 
hearts, and stengtheiied the feeble knee 
rdieved the poor, and converted the sinne 
deapiied none that came to him for relief, 
tor those that did not, he weut to them ; h 
all occasions of mercy that were oliered hii 
went abroad for morCi he spent his d 
preaching and healing, and his nigbts in ): 
and conversation with God : he was obcdi 
laws and subject to princes, though be w 
prince of Judea in right of his mother, and 
the world in right of bis father ; the peop 
lowed him, but he made no-conventions, ani 
they were made, be suffered no tumults ; 
they would have made him a king, he wil 
himself; when be knew thty would put 
death, he offered himself; he knew men's '. 
and conversed secretly, and gave answer t 
thoughts, and prevented tiieir qnestions; he 
work a miracle rather tiian give offence, i 
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dishoDoured ; he exactly kept tlie law of Moses^ 
to which he came to put a period^ and yet chose 
to signify his purpose only by doing acts'Of mercy 
upon their Sabbath, doing nothing which they 
could call a breach of a commandment, but heal- 
ing sick people, a charity, which themselves would 
do to beasts, and yet th^ were angry at him for 
doing it to their brethren. 

In ajl his life, and in all his conversation with 
his nation, he was innocent as an angel of light; 
and when by the greatness of his worth, and the 
severity of his doctrine, and the charity of his 
miracles, and the noises of* the people, and his 
immense fame in all that part of 'the world, and 
the multitude of his disciples, and the authority 
of his sermons, and his free reproof of their hy- 
pocrisy, and his discovery of their false doctrines 
and weak traditions, he had branded the reputa- 
tions of the vicious rulers of the people, and they 
resolved to put him to death, they who had the 
biggest malice in the worldj and the weakest ac- 
cusations, were forced to support tiieif want of 
articles against him by makinjg truth to be his 
fault, and his office to be his crime, and his open 
confession of what warasked him, to be the article 
of condemnation; and yet, after all this, th^y 
could not persuade the competent judge to con- 
denm him, or to find him guilty of any fault ; and 
therefore they were forced to threaten hipi with 
Caesar's naine, against Whon^ then they would 
pret«id him to be an enemy, though in their 
charge they neither proved, noT \\i<^^^^ ^<».^Sx 
ugainstbim; and yet towhatsoeNW ^<e^ ^^^^Xfc^ 
be made no return, 1;)ut hVs ^iVeuce «xA:VX^ ^ssiv^' 



; itmarkablc and e' 

a utvocate t 
it the brightest star in the & 

Bp. Tai 



THE VOLtJME OF THE aCRIPTURBS tUPERI< 
ALL OTHER BOOKS. 

Turn Scriptures cantitia, independent of 
Yine origin, more true sublimity, more eju 
beauty, purer morality, more import«Ot hi 
and Uner strains both of poetry and eloqi 
than could be collected wUlun liie same coi 
from all other books that were ever con 
in any age, or in any idiom. The two pai 
which tiie Scriptures consist, are conneete< 
chain of compositioas, which bear no resemfa 
in form or style, to any that can be produce* 
the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, o. 
Arabian, leajning. lie antiquity of those 
positions no man doubts ; and the anstrain 
plication of them to events long subseqiii 
their publication, is a solid ground of belie 
they were genuine predictions, and conseq 
inspired*. Sir William Jt 

There is not b book on eartb so favo 

to all the kind, and all the sublime iffectit 
so unfriendly to hatred and penecution, to 

• V««itr>etlUt|i«a^fcaiBa*ntkiir^EltbikD 
./a lit SDchV for AtiaUc UchhAei. «* la idik 
wrliitBlttlnM ib«(sdsf btofiUk.— EAtnr. 
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njf injustice, and every sort of maleTolence^ as 
-the Gospel. — It breathes nothing throogfaont bur 
jnercy, benevolence, and peace. BeaHie, 



In what other writings can we descry those ex- 
cellencies which we fiind in the Bible ? None of 
them can equal it in antiquity : for the first pen- 
man of the sacred Scripture hath the start of all 
philosophers, poets, and historians, and is abso- 
lutely the ancientest writer extant in the world. 
No writings are equal to those of the Bible, if we 
mention only the stock of human learning contain- 
ed in them. Here linguists and philologists may 
find that which is to be found no where else. 
'Here rhetoricians and ottttors may be entertained 
with a more lofty eloquence, with a chbicer com- 
posure of words, and with a greater variety of 
style, than any other writers can afford them. 
Here is a book, where more is understood than 
-expressed, where words are few, but the sense is 
fun and redundant. No books equal this in 
nuthority, because it is the word of Ood himself, 
and dictated by an unerring Spirit. It excels all 
-other writings in the excellency of its matter, 
"Which is the highest, noblest, and worthiest, and 
of the greatest concern to mankind. Lastly, the 
•Scriptures transcend all other writings in their 
power and efficacy. 

Wherefore, with great seriousness and iriipior- 
tnnity, I request the reader that he would enter- 
tain such thoughts and penuaA\<m% «b ^«&^^^d&a^ 
J^ible-IeamiDg ia the higbest actoisi^vftssaco^.>^fio»** 
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this book is the most valuable of any upon earth, 
that here is a library in one single volume, that 
this alone is sufficient for us, though all the libra- 
ries in the world were destroyed. 

Edw€ard8, 



EXt^ELLENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES, AS POETICAI^ 
ORATORICAL, HISTORICAL, AND DIDACTIC. 

r 

If we examine the sacred records, we shall find 
they consist of four different kinds, the poetic, 
oratorical, historical, and didactic forms. The 
poetic lies chiefly in the book of Psalms, of Job, 
and several detached passages in the Prophets, 
particularly of Isaiah. They contain many noble 
efforts of unmixed poetry or pure imitation : yet, 
these being all centered in one intention, that of 
extolling the works, and celebrating the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Deity, do generally 
partake of the character of eloquence, being chiefly 
of the lyric kind. In all these, the great charac- 
ter of simplicity is so strongly predominant, that 
every attempt to embellish them, by adding the 
supernumerary decorations of style in transla* 
tion, hath ever been found to weaken and debase 
them. 

As to the oratorical or pathetic parts, innume- 
rable might be produced, equal, if not superior to 
any recorded by profane antiquity. In Uiese, the 
leading character of simplicity is no less remark- 
able. Our SavVonr'&paxables and exhortations are 
generally admirabV^ Vxiti)&\& c^'a^vV]. Y^^^^ ^ith 
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unfei^Ded compassion for the weakness and mise- 
ries of man, they breathe nothing bnt the purest 
benevolence. St. Paul's last conversation with 
his friends at Ephesus, on his departure for Jeru- 
salem, his discourse on the resurrection, and on 
chari^; his reproofs, his commendations, his 
apologies, especially that before Agrippa, are 
wrote in the noblest strain of simplicity. And as 
a perfect model of this kind, we may give the 
story of Joseph and h&s bi*ethren, which lor ten-, 
demess, true pathos, and unmixed simplicity, is, 
beyond compare, superior to any thing that ap- 
pears in -ancient story. 

Bht Bs the most important part of Scripture lies 

in the historical and preceptive part ; especially 

in the New Testament, whence chiefly our idea of 

duty must be drawn ; so we find this uniform and 

simple manner eminently prevailing throughout, 

in eveiy precept and narration. The history is 

conveyed in that artless strain, whi<^h alone could 

adapt it to the capacities of all mankind ; the pre- 

cfepts delivered by our Saviour -are drawn fi'om 

the principles of common sense, improved by the 

most exalted love of God and man; and cither 

expressed in clear and direct terms, or couched 

under such images and allusions, as ar^ every 

where to be found in nature, such as are, and must 

ever be, universally known, and familiar, to all 

mankind; in which we may further observe, his 

manner of teaching was greatly superior to the 

jnstly applauded Socrates, who, for the most part, 

drew his images and allusions from the less known 

arts and manners of the city. ThroTif^ ^'^\% 

Tmiiety of striking alinsion and motaV ^y^<^X. *^- 
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* 

fftyle erer continiies the Mtmcy unadorned, omple^ 
▼eheinenty and majestic : yet never drawing tbe 
readers attention on itself, bnt on the divine sen- 
timents it conveys. 

To this we may fortiier add, that these several 
kinds of composition are mixed and nnited with 
snch propriety and force, as is scarcely to be equal- 
led in any other writings. The poetical parts are 
heightened by the greatest strokes of eloquence 
and precept; the pathetic by the noblest imagery 
and strictest morals; and the preceptive is 
strengthened and enforced by all the aids of poe- 
try, eloquence, and parable ; calculated at once to 
engage the imagination, to touch the passions, 
and command the reason of mankind. 

JRm. «/. Brown. 



INSTANCES OF THE ELOQUENCE OF THE SCRIP- 

TURES. 

If we consider the nature of eloquence in general, 
as it is defined by Aristotle to be a faculty of per- 
suasion, which Cicero makes to consist in .three 
things, instructing, delighting, and moving our 
readers* or hearers' mind, we shall find that tiie 
Holy Scriptures have a fair claim to these several 
properties. 

For where can we meet with snch a plain repre- 
sentation of things, in point of history, and such 
cogent arguments, in point of precept, as this one 
vohime furnishes us with? Where is there an his- 
toiy written more sim^^V^ «ii<QLTA^niaUy, and at the 
smme ^imeinoTe noh\^ anAV!k^^>^^^^^&»x^>^ 
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creation of the worid? Where are the great les- 
sons of morality taught with such force and per- 
spicuity (except in the sennons of Christ, and the 
writings of the apostles) as in the book of Deutero- 
nomy ? Where is the whole compass of devotion, 
in the several forms of confession, petition, sup- 
plication, thanksgivings, vows, and praises, so 
punctually tan^t us as in the book of Psalms ? 
Where are the rules of wisdom and prudence so 
convincingly laid dovm as in the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, and the choice sentences of Ecclesiastes? 
Where is vice and impiety of all kinds more justly 
displayed, and more fafiy confuted, than in the 
threats and admonitions of the prophets? And 
what do the little warmths, which may be raised 
in the fancy by an artificial composure and vehe- 
mence of style, signify, in comparison of those 
strong impulses and movements which the Holy 
Scriptures make upon good men's souls, when they 
represent the frightful justice of an angry God to 
stubborn ofienders, and the bowels of his compas- 
sion, and unspeakable kindness, to all true peni- 
tents and faithAil servants ? 

The Holy Scripture indeed has none of those 
flashy ornaments of speech, wherevdth human 
compositions so plentifully abound; but then it 
has a sufficient stock of real and peculiar beauties 
to recommend it. To give one inst^ce for all 
out of the history of Joseph and his family : the 
whole relation indeed is extremely natural ; but 
the manner of his discovering himself to his bre- 
fhren is inimitable. * And Joseph could no longer 
refhun himself^bnt^ lifting up his voVeem\ki\ft»s%^ 
gsud'—Iua Jia8eph-~doth my f aliheT -^^iXv^^^— 
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And his br et iirca coold BOtaomKridm : fiir they 
were troubled atfaiB{iie8eiie&. AndJoiephMid 
to his brethren, come near. nie,.I pngr yoa : and 
they came near, and he aaid I am Jogcph uyonr 
bff<other— whom ye .sold iato Egyprt' fNotfamg 
eertainly can foe a more fiveiy description of J»> 
septal tender respect for his father, and love fo 
his brethren : and, in l&e manner, when Jiis- fare* 
tfaren returned, and told tfaeirfatfaer in wbatsple*- 
door and glory his s<m Joseph lived, it is said, 
0iat ' Jacob's heart fainted, for he beiiearcd them 
not ; but when he saw the waggons which Joseph 
had sent for him, the spirit of Jacob, tfaeiriktiier, 
revived ; and Israel said, it is enough — Joseph my 
son is yet alive — I wUi go — and see him — before 
I die.' Here is such a contrast of different pas* 
sions, of utter despondency, dawning hope, and 
confirmed faith, triumphant joy, and paternal af- 
fection, as no orator in the world could express 
more movingly, in a more easy manner, or shorter 
compass of words. 

- Nay more, had I leasure to gratify the curious, 
I might easily show, that those very figures and 
schemes of speech, Which are so much admired id 
profane authors, as their great beauties and orna- 
ments, are no where more conspicuous than in the 
sacred. 

One figure, for instance, esteemed very florid 
among the masters of art> is, when all ^ mem- 
bers of a period begin with the same word. The 
figure is called anaphora ; and yet (if I mistake* 
aot) the 15th Psahn affonis us a. very beavtifhl 
passage of this Wind. ^ Ijot^, ^\a ^JbAlL abide in 
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He tkat walketh npnghtly ; ^e that bai^-bitetii 
not with his toii||iM; he that maketh much of 
tfacmthatftartheLonI? he ^at sweareth to his 
hnrt, md dumgetfi not: he that pBtMSk not out 
liis money to tira/^r, nor taketh reward against the 
innocent He that does these things shall never 
be moved.' 

. The ancient oratofs took a great deal of pride 
in ranging findy their antitheta. Cicero is Aiil of 
tha^ and oses it many times to a degree of afieeta- 
iioo ; and yet I cannot find any place vrherein he 
has surpassed that passage of the prophet * He 
that kiUeth an ox, is as if he slew a man: he that 
sacrificetii a lamb, as if he cnt off a dog's neck ; he 
timt ofiereth an oblation, as if he offered swine*s 
blood/ Bat above all other figm^, that whereon 
poets and orators love chiefly to dwell, is the hy- 
pot3rposis, or lively description ; and yet we shall 
hardly find in the best classic authors, any thing 
comparable, in this regard, to the Egyptians' de- 
struction in the Red Sea, related in the song of 
Moees and Miriam ; to the description of the le* 
viathan in Job ; to the descent of God, and a 
atom at sea, in the Psalmist ; to the intrigues of 
an achdteroBs women in the Proverbs ; to the pride 
of the Jewish ladies in Isaiah ; and to the plague 
of locusts in Joel ; which is represented like the 
fawuging of a country ; and storming a city by an 
army ; *- A ftre devouretii before them, and behiiid 
Itiema'deoolate wilderness, and nothing shall es- 
cape them. Before their ikce people shall be 
pained ; aU faces shall gather blackness. The^ 
shall run like mighty men ; they s\iaSV cWadEi ^^ 
waff like men of war ; they shall maxOci c^cTJ 
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in bis way, and they shall not break tiieir ranks. 
They shall nin to and fro in the city, they shall 
run upon the wall; they shall climb up upon the 
houses ; they dhall enter into the windows as a 
thief.' The description is more remarkable, be- 
cause the analogy is carried quite throughout 
without straining, and the whole processes of a 
conquering army in the manner of their march, 
their destroying the provision, and burning the 
country, in their scaling the walls, breaking into 
houses, and running about the vanquished city, are 
fully delineated and set before our eyes. 

From these few examples (for it would be end- 
less to proceed in instances of this kind) it ap- 
pears, that the Holy Bible is far from being de- 
fective in point of eloquence, and (what is a pecu- 
liar commendation of it) its style is full of a grace-* 
fill variety ; sometimes majestic as becomes that 
' high and holy one who inhabiteth eternity :' some- 
times so low as to answer the other part of his cha- 
racter, * who dwelleth with him that is of an hum«' 
ble spirit :* and at all times so proper, and adapt- 
ed so well to the several subjects it treats of, that 
whoever considers it attentively will perceive, in 
the narrative parts of it, a strain so simple and un- 
affected ; in the prophetic and devotional, some- 
thing so animated and sublime ; and in the doc- 
trinal and preceptive, such an air of dignity and 
authority, as seems to speak its original divine. 

We allow indeed, that method is an excellent 
art, highly conducive to the clearness and perspi- 
cuity of discourse ; but then we affirm, that it is 
an art of modem mvenXioTi Vn ^fnoi^axison to the 
times when the iacred i^emsi^u ^rrax^^ vBkW&R»«te> 
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paiible witb the manner of writing^ which was 
then in vogue. We indeed in Europie, who, in 
this matter, have taken oiir examples from Greece, 
can hardly read any thing with pleasure, that is 
not digested into order and sorted under proper 
heads > but the eastern nations, who were used to^ 
a free yray of discourse, and never cramped their 
notions by methodical' limitations, would have 
despised a composition of this kind, as much ibS 
we do a school-boy's theme, with all the formali- 
ties of its exordiums, ratios, and confirmations.' 
And if this was no precedent for other nations, 
much less can we think, that Grod Almighty's me- 
thod ou^t to be confined to human laws, which, 
being designed for the narrowness of our concep- 
tions, might be improper and injurious to his, 
whose * thoughts are as faf above ours, as the hea- 
vens are higher than*the earth.' 

The truth is, inspiration is, in some meiBLsnre, the 
language of another world, and carries in it the 
reasoning of spirits, which, without controversy, is 
vastly difierent from ours. We indeed, to make 
things lie plain before our understandings, are 
forced to sort them out into distinct partitions, 
and consider them by little and little, that so at 
last, by gradual advances, we may come to a to- 
lerable conception of them ; but this is no argu- 
ment for us to think that pure spirits do reason after 
this manner. Their understandings are quick and 
intuitive: they see the whole compass of rational 
inferences at once; and have no need of those 
little methodical distinctions which oftentimes 
help the imperfections of our iuteWeeU. '^oiHt^ 
tboagli we do not asserVthat the lan^oa^^ q&^^ 
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Holy Scriptures is an exact copy of the Beasosini; 
•f tbespii^itnal wori^ ; yet unce tiiey came lly the 
ioapiration of the Holy Ghost, it is but reasonable 
to expect that they should preaenre some small re- 
lish ci" it ) as booki translated into another tongne 
always retain some marks of th^ originals. And 
hence it comes to p^us^ tiliat tibongh the Holy 
4&bo$t does vouchsafe to speak in the language of 
men, yet iu his divine compositions, there are 
some traces to be found of that bold and unlimited 
ratiocination, which is peculiar to the heavenly in- 
habitants, whose noble and flaming 'thoughts are 
nevjer clogged with the cold and jejune laws of hu- 
man method. J^aekkmiie, 



ON THE BEAVTIES OF THE PSALMS. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind 
auy great and good affection, as piety, or pa- 
triotism. This is one of the noblest efiects of the 
art The Psalms are remarkable beyond all other 
writings, for their power of inspiring devout emo- 
tions. But it is not in this respect only that they 
are sublime. Of the Divine nature they contain 
the most magnificent descriptions that the soul of 
man can comprehend. The hundred and iburtfa 
Psabn, in particular, displays the power and good- 
ness of Providence, in creating and preserving the 
world, and the various tribes of animals in it, with 
such majestic brevity and beauty, as it ia vain to 
look for in any human composition. 
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gion to «s in tlie most tmgaf^mg drem ; connniB- 
eating tmtfaB wbidi fikilosopkj eonM nerer inres- 
tigate, in a style wUck poetiy can never eqnal ; 
while history if nude the vehicle of prqifaecy, and 
ci-eatioo lewis all its chams to paint the glories of 
redemptioni Calmlated alike to profit and to 
please, they inibmi themiderrtanding, derate the 
affiectioiiSy and entertain the imagination. In- 
dited nnder the inflnence of Him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they 
suit mankind in all sitoatioiis, grateiid as the man- 
na which descended Irom above, and conformed 
itself to eveiy palate. The fairest productions of 
fanman wit, after a few pemsals, like gathered 
flowers, wither in ovr hands, and lose their fira- 
grancy ; hot these mifiiding plants of paradise be- 
come, as we are accustomed to them, still more and 
more beantlAil ; their Moom iqppears to be dailf 
hei^tened; fresh odonrs are eimtte!^, «n!^ tM!<it 
nr eeis extncted from then. Tl« ^\m V»90^ «{«(KI^ 
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tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them 
yet again; and he who tastes them oftenest, will 
relish them best. — And now could the aatbor flat- 
j^r himself that any one would take half the plea- 
saxe in reading his work which he hath taken in 
writing it, he would not fear the loss of his labour. 
The employment detached him from the bustle 
and hurry of life, the din of polities, and the noise 
pf folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a sea- 
son; care and disquietude came not near his dwell- 
ing. He rose, fi^sh as the morning, to his task ; 
the silence of the night invited him to pursue it ; 
and he can truly say, that food and rest were not 
preferi'cd before it. Every Psalm improved infi- 
nitely upon his acquaintance with it, and no one 
gave him uneasiness but the last; for then he 
grieved that his work was done. Happier hours 
than those which have been spent in these medita- 
tions on the songs of Sion, he never expects to see 
in this world. Very pleasantly did they pass, and 
moved smoothly and swiftly along ; for when thus 
engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind, 
and the remembrance of them is sweet. Borne, 



Extracts from the ScriptnreSy to$how the BeoMty 
and Variety of their Style. 

1. UAVID'S DEJICRIPTION OF THE DEITT. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul ! O Lord, my Cfod, 

tbou art very great*. ^^-wX^^^^^Yiith honour 

Mnd majesty. Who <io^cre?X ^'s^V^^x^Xm^*. 
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with a garment : who stretchest out the heavens 
like a cortain. Who layeth the beams of his 
chambers in the waters, whQ maketh the clouds 
his chariot, who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind. Who maketh his angels spirits, his minis- 
ten a flaming fire. Who laid the fonndations of 
the earth that it should not be removed for ever. 
Thou coveredst it with the deep, as with a gar- 
BBent: the waters stood above the mountains. 
At thy rebuke they fled, at the .voice of thy thun- 
'4erthey hasted away. They go up the mountains ; 
they go down l^ the valleys, unto the place which 
thou hast formed for them. Thou hast set a bound 
diat they may not pass over ; that they turn not 
•giain to cover the earth. He sendeth tlie springs 
into the valleys which run among the hills. They 
l^ve drink to every beast of the field ; the wild 
asses quench their thirst. By them shall the fowls 
of the heaven have their habkation, which sing 
iunongthe branches. He watereth the hills from 
his chambers : the earth is satisfied with the fruit 
of thy works. He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service ofman, that 
be may bring fi>rth food out of the' earth ; and oil 
to make his face to shine ; and bread which strength- 
eneth man's heart. The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap ; the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath 
planted, where the birds make their nests: as for 
the stork, t!^ fir-trees are her house. The high 
hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the rocks 
for the conies. He appointeth the moon for sea- 
sons, the sun knoweth his going down. Thow 
makest darkness, and it is night *, NvYieYeVEk ^^c:- 

VOL. h % 
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beasts of the forest -do creep forth. The .young 
lions roar after their /prey, and seek their meat 
from God. The smi ariseth, th^r gather them- 
selves together, and lay them down in their dens. 
Man goeth forth onto his work, and to his labour 
until the evening. O Lord, how manifold are -thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thoo made them all*: -the 
earth is full of thy riches. So is this great and 
wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumera- 
ble, both small and great beasts. . There go the 
ships : there is that leviathan, which thou hast 
made to play therein. These wait all upon thee, 
that thou mayst give them their meat in due sea- 
son. That thou givest them they gather : thou 
openest tliine hand, they are filled with good. 
IThou hidest thy face, they . are troubled : thou 
takest away their breath, they die and return to 
the dust Thou sendest fortli thy spirit, they are 
created : and thou rfenewest the face of the earth. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever : the 
Lord shall rejoice in his works. He looketh on 
the earth, and it tremblcth: he toucheth the 
hills, and they smoke. I will sing unto the Lord 
as long as I live : I will sing praises to my God 
while I have my being. My meditation of him 
shall be sweet : I will be glad in the Lord. 

Psalm 104. 

.2. DEATH OF A CONQUEROR. 

And it shall come to pass in the day that the Lord 

ihall give thee rest from thy sorrow, and from thy 

^(eatf and from thehaxdVMyskAAi^TNhjercin thou ^iM»t 
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ma<le to serve, tiiat tboQ shalt take up this proverb 
against the king of Babylon, and say, * How hath 
the oppressor ceased! the golden city ceased! 
The Lord hath broken the stiff of the wicked, and 
the sceptre of the rulers. He who smote the peo- 
ple in wrath with a continual stroke, he that 
rule^ the nations in anger, is persecuted, and 
none hindereth. The whole earth is at rest, and 
is quiet: th^y break forth into singing. Yea, the 
£r-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Leba- 
non, sa3ring, 'Since thou art laid down, no feller is 
come up against us.' -The grave from beneath is 
moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming : it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief 
ones of the earth ; it hath raised up from their 
thrones all the kings of the nations. - All they shall 
speak and say unto thee, ' Art thou also become 
weak as we ? Art thou become like unto us P Thy 
pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noise 
of thy viok ; the worm is spread under thee, and 
the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! how art 
thou Cut down to the ground, which didst weaken 
the nations 1 For thou hast said in thine heart, ' I 
will -ascend into heaven, I vrill exalt my throne 
above the stars of God : I will sit also upon the 
mount of the congregation in the sides of the 
north: I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds : I will be like the Most High.' Yet thou 
shalt be brought down to the grave, to the sides of 
the pit. They that.see thee, shall narrowly look 
upon thee, and consider th^e, saying, ' Is this the 
man that made the earth to tTem\A«, \^^V ^^ 
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diake kingdoms ? That made the world aa a wi!- 
demessy and destroyed the cities thereof, that 
opened not the house of his prisoners ?* 

laairnhj cJ^p• 14 



3. CHRIST'S PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

A CERTAIN man had two sons. And the younger 
of them said to his father, ' Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.' And he di* 
vided unto them his living. - -■ 

And not many days after, the younger son ga- 
thered all together, and took his journey into a Ar 
countiy, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, there 
ai'ose a mighty famine in the land, and he began 
to be in want. And he went and joined himself to 
a citizen of that country : and he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. And he would fain have fill* 
ed his belly with the husks that the swine did eat, 
and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, < How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I 
will arise and go to my father, and I will say unto 
him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more wortliy to he called 
thy son : make me as one of thy hii^d servants.* 
And he arose, and came to his father. 

But when he was yet a great way off, his father 

5aw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on 

Jiis necky and kissed \uni. And the son said unto 
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him, * Father, I have sumed against heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no worthy to he called thy 
son.' Bat the father said to his servants, * Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him, and put a 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet. And 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let ps 
eat and be merry : for this my son was dead, and 
is alive again*; he was lost, and is found.' And 
they began to be merry. 

. Now his elder son was in the field : and as he 
£ame and drew nigh to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. And he called one of the servants, 
and asked what these things meant f And he said 
juto him, < Thy brother is come, and thy father 
hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound/ And he was angry, 
and would not go in : therefore came his father 
joatf and entreated him. And he answering said 
to his father, ' Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy com^ 
jnandment ; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends. But 
as soon as this thy son was come, which hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed 
lor him the fatted calf.' And he said unto him, 
' Son, thou art ever with me, and all that t have is 
Ihine. It was meet we should make merry and 
•ba glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is 
alive again ; and was lost, and is found.' 

Si. Luke^ chap, 16. 
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TENDBNCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO PROMOTE THS 
PRESENT INTEREST OF INDIVIDUALS AND OF 
SOCIETY. 

Whoever reflects npon the natnFe and tendenej 
of the Christian institation, most soon perc&n^ it 
to be perfectly well calculated- for promotii^ the 
present interest of men, and making the societies 
of the world flourish and prosper. To show how 
truly Christianity is adapted to this purpose, let us 
consider what the things are on which the happi- 
ness of particular men, and of society, chiefly de- 
pend. It must be evident to every one upon the 
least reflection, that the greatest part of his pri- 
vate happiness arises from a virtuous temper and 
state of mind, and a course of actions agreeable to 
it; from the dispositions of reverence, love, grati- 
tude, and submission to the great autiior and go- 
vernor of all things, and trust in his providence ; 
from humanity, justice, and kindness to men ; 
from thelnodcration of all the appetites and pas- 
sions of the soul, and the keeping them in subjec- 
tion to the directions of reason and conscience. 
Whoever attends to the several sorts of pleasant 
perceptions that he enjoys, will acknowledge, if 
he speaks ingenuously, that the pleasures which 
he receives f^om the exercise of these good dispo- 
sitions and aflections, are by far the most noble 
and satisfying of any with which he is acquainted ; 
that they aflect him in the most lively manner, and 
are steady and permanent in their nature, and of 
constant use to support and revive him in any mis- 
fortunes and ^dveTS\tve%,\NVivclimay happen to him 
w the virorld ; besVdes, lih^X ^«^ «x«: x^sms^^ -*!- 
tended with other mos\.\a^\3l^\AeQ.ws&w^&>ssA>^v:v 
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Mires of life. It is likewise evident, tbat tlie 
greatest happiness of society proceeds from the 
virtue and good conduct of men , particularly 
from their being well afiected towards the public, 
and employiiufthe several talents, powers, and 
advantages which they may be possessed of, for 
promoting the common good ; from the magis- 
trates framing and-executing wise and righteous 
laws, and -the subjects paying a just respect to 
lawful authority, and contributing cheerftiUy to 
the necessary support of the government and con- 
stitution.; from the diligence and industry of men 
in the business of an honest calling ; from their ob- 
serving the maxims of truth, justice, meekness, 
compassion, and charity, in their conversation 
and dealings with one another, and their perform- 
ing readily all the social and relative duties of 
life. Both reason and experience assure us, that 
these are the things from whence the public hap- 
piness directly and immediately flows, and that 
they will never fiiil to make a society flourish in 
prosperity and glory. Now wheu tliis is consi- 
dered, it will be very easy to shew the tendency 
of the Christian religion to promote the present 
happiness of men, and the peace and welfare of 
this world. For let aqy one read the Gospel with 
the least attention and impartiality, and he must 
needs see, that the great design and business of it is 
to press and inculcate all those virtues, which are 
•the source both of public and private happiness ; 
that it strictly enjoins all the branches of piety to- 
wards God, and awful veneration of his majesty; 
fitrong love and gratitude for his mercies, perfect 
vesiguation to his will, and a- firm confidence in his 
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power and goodness ; that it indispensibly rtqnirei 
an exact perfoimance of all the duties- of justice,, 
. faithfulness, compassion, and goodness towards 
men, and vnU not allow us to gratify our private 
desires and inclinations, in any instances, to tiie 
prejudice and detriment of odtors; that it ihsistSi 
particularly upon those duties and Tirtues, the 
practice of which affects the order and happmcss 
of the public; requiring magistrates to provide jfbr 
the safety and welfare of the commnnities ia 
which they govern, by a steady and impartial ad* 
ministration of justice, and subjects to honour and 
obey magistrates, as persons set over them for their 
good, and to support and assist them in the just 
execution of their offices, and in maintaining the 
harmony and order of society ; commanding all 
men to fulfil the duties of their several relations; 
to l)e laborious and diligent in their callings, that, 
instead of being burthensome to the community, 
they may have wherewithal to communicate to the 
necessities of the indigent members of it ; to be 
perfectly honest, true, and equitable in all their 
commerce and intercourse in the world, to culti-* 
vate a spirit of humanity, meekness, forgiveness,' 
condescension, and universal benevolence; not to 
confine their good-will to any one party or deno- 
mination, but to do good, as they have opportu^ 
nity, to nil ; and to be ready to sacrifice eveiy pri- 
vate interest, even life itself, for the common be- 
nefit and interest of their brethren. This is the 
constant strain and tenour of cur holy religion; 
these are the things which it inculcates most af-' 
i^ctionately and e«^Tiies>V\>] ^'<gQW>»&^%s!Ld on which 
it lays the greatest &\ie%*'> ^wsac«a%\»^^^s»x.^^ 
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are essential to true religion, the very life and 
end of it, and the marks by which we shati be 
known "to be Christians; that' they are the most 
acceptable sendees that wc can possibly offer to 
Ahnigfaty God, and far more pleasing to him than 
any of the instituted parts of his own worship ; 
and that they must be performed by us, as ever we 
would answer the obligations which the infinite 
love of God, and of our blessed Savionr, hath laid 
upon ns, and 83 ever we would be entitled to the 
favour of God and the happiness of another world. 
This is what every one, who looks into the New 
Testament, must know to be a just account of the 
nature and design of the Christian religion ; and 
consequently that is entirely contrived for the be- 
Jtefit of the world; that it has the plainest ten* 
dency to- promote the happiness, both of every 
man; considered particnlarly in himself, and of aH 
•men in general, as nnited together in society.' Inr 
-deed, the Gospel is so apparently ealcnlated for 
raising and cherishing a spirit of universal lovf 
and goodness in mankind ; it abounds so much in 
precepts,, exhortations,, and motives to tiie exer- 
cise of patience, temperance, meekness, forbeai^ 
ance, forgiveness, charity, and such virtues as con- 
tribute liiost immediately and effectually to the 
peace and prosperity of the world, that some have 
accused it upon this very score, as if, by insisting 
■BQ much upon these virtues, it dispirited and en- 
feebled the minds of men, and rendered them in- 
capable of great and heroic actions. This objec> 
tion might certainly be shown to stand upon a 
▼ery false foundation, were it ne<^e&%«i:^ \a ^dXkx 
inta a coaiutatioik of it; but aiU tihsA.\m\.e^xk.^V\ 

rOL.JL A A 
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mentioniiig it^ is only to observe^ that even in.^ 
judgment of those who bear no gisod-will to Chris- 
tianity, it appears to be a most good-natured and 
benevolent institution, which faitends to cafan and 
soften the passions and tempers of men, to remove 
every fierce and cruel quality out of their nature 
and to mal^e them all mild and gentle, peaceable 
and kind, and to take pleasure in nothUig so much 
as in promoting one another*s happiness. Orr, 



INSIGNIFICANCE OF MAN, NO OBJECTION TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

By some well-meaning but weak minds, and by 
some of a different character, who were vain of 
their philosophy, the apparent insignificance ot 
the human race may have been thought to lei»seii 
tjbe credibility of the Christian religion. Com- 
pared to the extent of our solar system, this eartk 
is but a point ; and the solar system itself, com- 
pai'ed to the universe, may be little more. How 
then, say they, is it possible, to imagine that such 
creatures as we are, can be of so great importsoice^ 
as that the Deity Should send his Son, accompa- 
nied with so many displays of divine power, into 
this tittle world, to instruct us by his doctrine and 
example, and die on a cross to accomplish our sal- 
vation ? 

This is indeed an astonishing proof of the good- 
ness ^f the Creator, and of the condescension of 
thU glorious Person, who,fo];our sake, vrillingly 
submitted to suc^ debasement But the infinite 
goodness and power of God, though surpassing all 
comprelieiisioii, cannot exceed ^^V^\^^^^tR«. 
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who know, that he^ in order to comnranicate feli- 
city, created this bonndJess universe, with all the 
yarieties of beings it contains; whom he continu- 
ally supports and governs, and with every indivi- 
dual of whom he is continually present. Tlie ob- 
ject may be too vast for any intelligence that is 
siiort of infinite : but to Him who sees all things, 
and can do all things, who had no beginning, and 
can have no end, all this must be easy ; incom- 
parably easier, indeed, than, it is for a father to 
take care of his child, or for a generous friend to' 
relieve his indigent neighbour. God's dispensa- 
tions with respect to man may reasonably enough 
overwhelm us with gratitude and adoration, and 
with a most humiliating sense of our own unwop- 
thiness ; but let- us take care that they do not 
raise within us an evil spirit of unbelieif , which' 
they will not do, unless we have the inexcusable 
temerity to judge of him by ourselves; and to in- 
fer, because our goodness- is nothing, tiiat his 
cannot be perfect ; and, because we are ignorant 
and weak, that he cannot be omniscient and 
almighty. Far less absurd would it be, for the' 
nnlettered- peasant to deny the possibili^ of cal- 
culating eclipses ; for the blind to believe, that 
because they^ cannot see, there is none else who 
can ; and for the poor to conclude, because they, 
cannot relieve themselves, that it is not in the 
power of generosity to relieve theni. 

Great extent is a thing so striking to our imagi^ 
nation, that sometimes, in the moment of forget- 
ftdiiess, we are apt to think nothing can be im- 
portant but what is of vast coTpote^TSA:^\X»L^^% 
Vfdyet, even, to our apprdvensvou^^^eo^'*^"^^ 
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willing to be rational^ bow much more sabimir 
and more interesting an objeet is a mind like that. 
oi Newton, than the unwieldy force and brutal 
stupidity of such a monster as the poets describe 
Polyphemus^ Who, that had it in his power, 
would scruple to destroy a whale, in order, to 
preserve a child? Nay, wben compared with the 
happiness of one immortal mind, the greatest 
imaginable accumulation of inauinute si&tance. 
must appear an insignificant thing. * If we con- 
sider/ says Bentley, ' the dignity.of an intelligent 
being, and put that in the scale against brute and 
inanimate matter, we may affirm, without over-i 
valuing human nature, that the soul of one yir^ 
tuoufl man is of greater worth and excellency, 
than the sun and his planets, and all the stars in the 
world.' Let us not then make bulk the standard 
of value ; or judge of the importance of man 
from the weight of his body, or from the size or 
situation of the planet that is now his place of 
abode. 

Our Saviour, as if to obviate objections of this 
nature, expresses most emphatically the superin- 
tending care of Providence, when he teaches, 
that it is God who adorns the grass of the field, 
that without him a sparrow falls, not to the 
ground, and that even the hairs of our head are 
numbered. Yet this is no exaggeration ; but must, 
if God is omniscient and almighty, be literally 
true. By a stupendous exuberance of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral production, and by an 
iipparatus still more stupendous (if that were pot- 
9ible) for the distribul^ii oiC Vl^t and beat, he 
sappliea the means of ^£^ %n^ cobSmX Na ^iyt 



ibort-tiTedinfaabitsiitg of this globe. Can it then 
ai^ar incredible, nay, does not this considera- 
tion render it in the highest degree probable, that 
he has also prepared the means of eternal hap- 
piness for beings whom he has formed for eternal 
durAticMi, -wliom he has endowed with faculties so 
noble as those of the human soul, and for whose 
accommodation chiefly, during their present state 
of trial, he has provided all the magnificence of 
this sublnnary world ? BetOtie. 



SOBIB INCOMPRKHENSIBLE DOCTRINES IN THB. 
CHRISTIAN REUGION NO ARGUMENT AGAINST 
ITS TRUTH. 

But what if there should be some incomprehen- 
sible doctrines in the Christian religion; some 
circumstances wliich, in their causes, or their con- 
sequences, surpass the reach of honian reason : 
are they to be rejected on that account ? You 
are, or would be thought, men of reading, and 
Isnowledge, and enlarged understandiftgs : weigh 
tjbe matter fidrly ; and consider, whether revealed 
Tdigion be net, in this respect, just upon the 
same footing with erery other object of your 
oontemplation. Even in mathematics, the science 
of demonstration itself, though you get over its 
first principles, and leun to digest the idea of a 
point without parts, a line without In'eadtfa, and 
a snrfiice widiont thickness ; yet you will find 
yourself at a loss to comprehend ike perpetual 
^ppiozimation of lines wlttch cm '»»'««[ isi«X\ 
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the doctrine of incommeiisiirables, and of an infi* 
nity of infinites, each infinitely greater, ov infi*. 
nitely less, not only than any ii&nite quantity^ 
but tiian each other. In ph^^sics, you cannot com- 
prehend the primary cause' of any thing; not of* 
the light by which you see; nor of the dasticity- 
of the air, by which you hear ; nor of the fire, bye 
which you are warmed. In physiology, yon can- 
not tell what first gave motion to the heart ; nor 
what continues it; nor why its motion is less, 
voluntary than that of the lungs; nor why you are 
able to move your arm to the right or left, by 
simple volition; you cannot explain the cause of 
animal heat; nor comprehend the principle by 
which your body was at first formed, nor by which 
it is sustained, nor by which it will be reduced to 
earth. In natural religion, you cannot compre- 
hend the eternity or omnipresence of the deity ; 
nor easily understand bow his presence can be 
consistent with your freedom, or his inunutability 
with his government of moral agents; npr why> 
he did not make all his creatures equally perfect; 
nor why he did not create them sooner: in short, 
you cannot look ipto any branch of knowledge, 
but you will meet with subjects above your com- 
prehension. The fall and tlie redemption of hu- 
man kind, are not more incomprehensible, than, 
the creation and the conservation of the universe; 
the infinite author of the works of Providence, 
and of nature j is equally inscrutable, equally past 
our finding out in them both. And it is some- 
irhat remakable, that the deepest inquirers into 
nature, baye.ever ttio\igVv\Nd\h. most reverence. 
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'^md spoken with most confidence, concerning 

•those things, which^ in revealed religion, may seem 

4iard to be understood; they have ever avoided 

that self-sufficiency of knowledge, which springs 

from ignorance, produces indifierence, and ends 

in infidelity. Admirable to this purpose, is the 

reflection of the greatest mathematician of the 

'present age, when he is combating an opinion of 

Newton's, by an hypothesis of his twn, still less 

defensible than that which he opposes; — Tons 

-les jours que je vois de ces esprits-forts, qui criti- 

qnent les v^rit^s de notre religion, et s'en moc-* 

qnent m^me avec la plus impertinente suffisance, 

Je pense, ch^tifs. mortels ! Oombien -et combien 

des choses sur lesquels vous raisonnez si l^r^- 

' ment, sont-elles plus sublimes, et plus elev^s, que 

'celles sur lesquelles le grand Newton s'^gare si 

.grossierementP 

Plato, mentions a set of men, who were very 
ignorant, and thought themselves supremely wise ; 
and who rejected the argument for the being of 
a God, dented from the harmohy and order Af 
the universe, as old and trite ; thefre have been 
men, it seems, in all ages, who in affecting sin- 
gularity, have overlooked truth: an argument, 
however, is not the worse for being oM; and 
vurelyit woidd have been a more just mode Of 
reasoning, if you had examined the external evi- 
. dence for the truth of Christianity, Weighed the 
^old arguments from -miracles, and -firom prophe- 
cies, before you had rejected the whole account, 
«Aom the difficulties you met with m it. You 
would laugh at an Indian, who^ m^eeyv&%\BXs^ ^ 
histojy of England^ and meeting vntiEk^iXi!^ tgl^ti^^'^ 
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of the Tfaames being frotea, or of a sIm 
bail, or of eaow, ahoHld throw the boolt u 
nuworthy of big Hirther DOtice, &om bis « 
ability to coinpfehend tbese pheDomeiiB. 

■ ■ flp. m 



The publication of lord Boliogbroke's ] 
nwus works hu given new lile and spirit - 
Ihidkine- We seem at pnsent to be endi 
ing to unlearn our ratecbism, with all 1 
have been taught about religiou, in order 
del our faith to the faBliion of bi« lordibi 
tern. We have now nothing to do, but to 
away oar Bibles, turn tlie churches into tl 
and r^oice that an act of parliament, 
fiirce, gives ua an opportunity of getting 
the clergy by transportatiou. I vraa id ha 
extraordinary price of tJiose volumes won. 
conlined their influence to pertous of <)ua] 
tbey are placed above extreme indigence 
■olute WBQt of bread, their locue notion 
have carried them no furlber than chea 
cords, or perhaps plundering their count 
if these opinions spread among the vul, 
llioU be linocked down at uoon-day in our 
and notliing will go forwaid but robbei 
murders. 

The instances I have lately seen of lire 
lag in tbe lower part oi (JuLviatld, make i 
tiity are going to be an Easliuoiv^^ «&&- v 
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as their betters. I went the other night to- the 
Robin Hood, where it is usual for the advocates 
against religion to assemble and openly avow 
their infidelity. One of the questions for the 
night was, 'Whether lord Bolingbroke had not 
done greater services to mankind by his writings, 
than die apostles or evangelists ? — As this society 
is* chiefly composed of lawyers' clerks, petty 
tradesmen, and the lowest mechanics, I was at 
first snrprlied at snch amavng erudition among 
them. Toland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, and Man- 
deviUe, they seemed to have got by hearts A 
shoemaker harangued his ^ye minutes upon the 
excellence of the tenets maintained by lord 
Bolingbroke ; but I soon ibund that his reading 
had not been extended beyond the idea of a 
patriot king, vdiicfa he had mistaken for a glorious 
system of free-thinking. I could not help smiling 
,at another of the company, who took pains to 
show his disbelief of the gospel by unsainting the 
apostles, and calling them by no other title than 
plain Paul or plain Peter. The proceedings of 
this society have indeed almost induced me to wish 
that (like the Roman Catholics) they were not 
permitted to read the Bible, rather than that they 
should read it only to abuse it. 

I have frequently heard many, wise tradesmen 
settling the most important articles of our faith 
over a pint of beer. A baker took occasion, from 
Canning's affiur, to maintain, in opposition to the 
Scriptnresy that man might live by bread alone, 
a^t k»st that v^oman might ; for else, said he, how 
could the girl have been supported for a whole 
Vionth by a few hard cmsts ? In answer to this^ 

VOL. I. B B 
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a barber-Burgeon set forth the improliability of 
that'Story ; and thence infenned, tlut it was im- 
possible for our Sayiour to have tasted forty days 
in the wilderness. I lately heard a midshipman 
swear, that the Bible was all a lie ; for be had sail- 
ed round the world with lord Anson, and if there 
had been any Red Sea he must have met with it 
I know a bricklayer who, while he was working by 
line and rule, and cardiiUy laying one brick upon 
another, would argue with afellow-labonrar, tiiat 
the world was made by chance ; and a cook, who 
thought more of his trade than his Bible, in a dis- 
pute concerning the miracles, made a pleasant 
mistake about the first, and gravely asked his an- 
tagonist what he thought of the sapper at Cana. 

This affectation of free-thinking among the 
lower class of people^ is at present happily coa- 
fined to the men. On Sundays, while the hus- 
bands are toping at the alehouse, the good womea, 
their wives, think it their duty to go to church, 
say their prayers, bring home the text, and hear 
the children their catechism. But our polite 
ladies are, I fear, in their lives and conversations, 
little better than free-thmkers. Going to church, 
since it is now no longer the fiishion to carry on 
intrigues there, is almost wholly laid aside : and 
I verily belieive, that nothing but another earth- 
quake can fill the churches with people of quality. 
The £ur sex in general are too thoughtless to coa- 
cem themselves in deep inquiries into matters of 
religion. It is sufficient that they are tau^t to 
believe themselves angels. It would therefore be 
' an ill compUmenX, yiVV!^ nv^ \ii& <^ the heaven 
they bestow, to petaua^ iaj«i».\aXft^^'^TaM8«»r 
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tan notion, tiiat tiMy have no sonk ; thongliy pei^ 
hapS) onr fin^ gentlemen may imagine, that by 
convincing a lady that she has no soul, she will 
be less scrapnlons about the disposal of her body. 
The ridicnlous notions maintained by free- 
thinkers in their writings, scarcely deserve a serious 
refutation ; and perhaps the best method of an- 
swering them would be to select from their works 
all ^e absurd and impracticable notions, which 
they so stiffly maintain in order to evade ^e be- 
lief of the Christian religion. I shall here throw 
togetiber a few of their principal tenets, under 
the contradictoiy title of 

The Unbeliever's Creed. 

' I believe that there is no God, but that matter 
is God, and God is matter; and that it is no mat- 
ter whether there is any God or no. 

I believe also, that the world was not made ; 
that the world made itself; that it had no begin- 
ning; that it will last for ever, world without 
end. 

• I believe that a man is a beast ; that the soul is 
the body, and the body is the soul ; and that after 
death there is neither body nor sdul. 

I believe that there is no religion ; that natural 
religion is the only religion; and that all religion 
is nnnatnral. I believe not in Moses; I believe 
in the first philosophy ; I believe not the evan- . 
gelists ; I beUeve in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tin- 
dal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolstoo, Uobbes, 
Shaftesbury; I believe in lord Boliiigbroke; I be- 
lieve not -St. Paul. 

^ J heU^e aot revelation ; 1 bcUe^t Va \x«d£i^tnp» 
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Ibeiieve in the Talmtid; I beliere in the Alooran; 
I believe not tbe BiUe; i beHeve in Socrates; I 
believe in Confueius; I befieve in Sanconiatlian $ 
I beKeve in Mahomet ; I believe not in CSirist 
Lastly, I believe in all unbelief. 



REFLECTIONS OX OOH8CIENCE5 .WITH AM EJU^i" . 
PUFICATIOV OF ITS POWER IN AN INFIDEL. . 

That guilt and anguish are inseiMurable^and titat 
the punishment of a man's sin begins always finom; 
himself, and from his own reflections, is a truth 
every where supposed, appealed to, and inculcated 
in Scripture. The consequence of the first sin 
that was ever committed in the world is there 
said to have been, that our offending parents per-' 
ceived their awn nakedness, and fled flrom the 
presence of God ; that is, a conscious shame and 
fear succeeded in the room of lost innoeence ; and* 
the presages of their own minds, those tnigurU 
pants futunSf of which even the heathen moralists 
speak, anticipated the sentence of divine ven- 
geance. — ^Iliis is the genuine and necessary result 
«f offending against tiie light of our consciences. 
Nor is it possible, in the nature of the thing, that 
matters should be otiierwise^ It is Ae way in 
which guilt doth, and must always, operate. For 
moral evil can no more be committed, tiian nati»- 
ral evil can be suffered^ Mfithout anguish and dis- 
quiet Whatever doth violence to the plain dic- 
tates of our reason, concerning virtue and viee^ 
^aty and sin^ wiU a& ce.t\a.\uLy discompose and 
m£Sict our th«Qghta^ as «l "* "''^ " ' 
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in the flesh that receives it Grood and evil, 
whether natural or moral, are but other words for 
pleasure and pain, delight and uneasiness : at least, 
though they may be distinguished in the notion, . 
yet they are not to be separated in reality ; but 
the one of them, wherever it is, will constantly 
and uniformly excite and produce the other. Pain 
and pleamre are the springs of all human actions, 
the.great engines by which the wise Author of our 
natures governs and steers them to the purposes 
for which he ordained them. By these, annexed 
to the pereeption of good and evil, he inclines us 
powerftdly to pursue the one, and avoid the other; 
to pursue natural good, and to avoid natural evil, 
by delightftd or uneasy sensations, that inmie- 
diately affect the body; to pursue moral good, 
and to avoid moral evil, by pleasing or painful 
impressions made on the mind. From hence it 
is that we so readily choose or refuse, do or for- 
bear, every thing that is profitable or noxious to 
us, and requisite to preserve or perfect our beings. 
And because it is itt end of far greater impor- 
tance, and more worthy of our ail-wise Creator's 
care, to secure the integrity of our moral, than of 
our natural perfections ; therefore he hath made 
the pleasures and pains, subservient to this pur- 
pose, more extensive and durable ; so that the in- 
ward complacence we find in acting reasonably 
and virtuously, and the disquiet we feel from 
vicious choices and pursuits, is protracted beyond 
the acts themselves from whence it arose, and 
tenewed often npon our souls, by distant reflec- 
tioBs; vrliereas the pleasures and pains, attending 
the peroeptioDs of natural good and evil, are 
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bounded witiini m narrower compass, and do Sel- 
dom stay long, or return with anjr force oiMm 
the mind, after the removal of the ol^fects that 
occasioned them. 

Hence then the satisfactions, or stings of con- 
science severally arise : they are the sanctions, as 
it were, and endTorcements of that eternal law of 
good and evil, to which we are subjected ; the 
natural rewards and punishments originally an- 
nexed to the observance, or breach of that law, 
by the great promulger of it ; and which, being 
thus joined and twisted together by God, can 
scarce by any arts, endeavours, or practices of 
men be put asunder. The prophet therefore ex- 
plains good and evil by sweet and bitter. * Wo 
be to them that call evil good, and good evil : 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter !' 
Implying that the former of these do as naturally 
and sensibly affect the soul, as the latter do the 
palate, and leave as grateful, or .displeasing a 
relish behind them. 

• But there is no need of arguments to evince 
this truth ; the universal experience and feeling 
of mankind bears witness to it For say, did 
ever any of you break the power of a darling lust, 
resist a pressing temptation, or perform any act 
of a conspicuous and distinguishing virtue, but 
that you found it soon turn to account to you ? 
Did not your minds swell with a secret satisfkc- 
tion at the moment when you were doing it ? — 
And was not a reflection upon it afterwards 
always sweet and refreshing ? On the contrary, 
did yon ever indulge a cnminal appetite, or allow 
jrounelyeB sedately in sa^ v^^*^^^ ^^^As^V^on 
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knew to be nulawfti], bat that yoa felt an inward 
struggle and strong reluctances of mind befpce 
the attempt, and bitter pangs of remorse attend- 
ing^ it? Though no eye saw what yon did, and 
you were sure no mortal could discover it, did 
not shame and confusion secretly lay hold of you ? 
Was not your own conscience instead of a tiiou- 
sand witnesses to you ? Did: it not plead with 
you face to ^e, as it were, and upbraid you P 

The jolly and voluptuous livers, the men who 
set .up for freedom of thought, and for disenga|;- 
ing themselves from the prejudices of education, 
and superstitious opinions, may pretend to dig- 
.pute this truth, and perhaps in the gaiety of their 
hearts may veq^re even to deride it ; but they 
cannot, however, get rid of their inward conyi^- 
tions of it ; tliey must feel it sometimes, though 
they will not own it. There is no possibility of 
reasoning ourselves out of our own experience, or 
of laughing down a principle woven so closely 
into the make and frame of x>ur natures. Not- 
withstanding our endeavours to conceal a^d stifle 
it, it windbreak out sometimes, and discover it- 
self, to a, careful observer, through all our. pre- 
tences and disgubes. . 

Look at one of these men, who would be thought 
to have made his ill practices and ill principles 
p^ectly consistent ; to have shaken off all regard 
.to the (fictates of his own mind, concerning good 
•and evil, and tb have gotten above the reproofs of 
his conscience; and you wjll find a thousanjl 
things in his actions and discourses testifying 
against him. If he be, indeed, a& \)ft. i^t«Xfi»\^<»«^' 
hh fase in kis enjoymentn, irorct 'wView:.^ c«j»fc 
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those disorden and oneTeiiaesies in his lift aiMl 
conduct; those vicistitndet of good and bad 
-hnmonr, mirth and tfaonghtfldneaa ; . that pcqiet iia l 
pnrsoit of little, mean, inaipid ammemcnti ; that 
restiess desire of changing the sceney and the oh-- 
jects, of his pleasures? those sndden eruptions of 
passion and rage upon the least disappointments ? 
Certainly, all is not right within, or else there 
woHld be a greater calm, and serenity ndtbont 
If his mind were not in an nnnataral aitoation,, 
and onder contrary inflnenees, it wonk^ not be 
■ thus tossed and disquieted. For what reason doth 
he contrive for himself such a chain and succession 
of entertainments, and take care to be deUveied 
over from one folly, one diversion, ' to another,, 
-without intermission^ Why, but because he 
dreads to leave any void spaees of life unfilled, lest 
conscience should find work for his mind at those 
intervals? He hath no way to ftnoe against guilty 
refiections, but by stopping up all the avenues at 
which they might enter.. Hence his strong addic- 
tion to company ; his aversion to darkness and 
solitude ; which recollect the thoughts, and turn 
the mind inward* upon itself, by shutting out ex- 
ternal objects and impressions. It is not because* 
the pleasures of society are always new and grate^ 
Ihl to him, that he pursues them thus keenly ; for 
they soon lose their relish, and grow flat and 
insipid by repetition. They are not his choice, 
but his refuge; ibr the truth is, he dares not loof 
converse witii himsetf, and with his own thoughts; 
and the worst company in the world is better to 
kim than that of atevTOiTktfi^^TA^xvMA. 
A lively and \«V^ ^itooS oi^aEW-^^^aftLX^ v^»- 
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tain 'writer^ who set up for deliTering men fh>m 
those fantastic terronrs ; and was on that account, 
for a season, much read and applauded. Bat it is 
^iain, that he could not work that ^ect in him- 
self, which he pretended to work in others : for 
his books maidfestly show, that his mind was 
o^rer-mn with gloomy and terrible ideas of domi- 
nion and power ; and that he wrote in a perpetual 
fright against those very principles which he pre- 
te»|ed to contradict and deride: and such as 
knew his conversjition well have assured ns, that 
nothing was so dreadful to him, as to be in the 
dark, and to give his natural fears an opportunity 
of recoiling upon him. That he was timorous to 
an excess is certain ; he himself owns it, in the 
account which he wrote of himself, and which is 
in every one's hands : but he did not care to own 
the true reason of it, and therefore lays it upon 
a mighty fright, which seized his mother when the 
•Spaniards attempted their £mioas invasion, in 
the year 1588, the year in which he was bom. 
The more probable account of it is, that it natu- 
rally sprung from his own conduct, and method of 
flunking. He had been endeavouring all his life- 
time, to get rid of those religious principles, under 
which he was carefully educated by his Jather, a. 
divine of the church of England, and to set up a 
new system and sect, which was to be built upon 
the ruins of all those truths, that were then, and 
had ever been, held sacred by the best and wisest 
of men. It was vanity, pushed him on to this 
attempt ; but he could not compass it He w«ik 
able, here and there, to delude a &uv«t^CAa\\)o&a!^k«?t 
wkb bis aew tena» and reasonini^ ; VraX. ^•^Yovc^- 
VOL. I, c c 
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est task of all ¥ras thorong^hly to deceive himsei£r 
His understanding could not be completely im- 
posed upon, even by its own -artifices -, and his 
conscience, every now and then, got the better 
of him in the struggle ; so he lived in a perpetnal 
suspicion and dread of those truths, which he re-, 
presented as ^men^tf; and, while he made sport 
of that kingdom <^ darkuesSf as (le loved to ;catt 
another worlds trembled, in good earnest, at tht 
thought of it.* . AHeHmiy, 



ATHEISM IMPRUDENT. 

Atheism is imprudent, because it is unsafe in' 
the issue. The atheist contends against the re- 
ligions man, that there is no God ; but upon 
strange inequality and odds ; for he ventures his 
eternal interest ; whereas the religious man only 
ventures the loss of his Insts^ (which it is much 
better for him to be without) or at the utmost 
of some temporal convenience ; and all this while 
is inwardly more contented and happy, and 
usually more healthful, and perhaps meets with 
more respect and more faithful friends, and lives 
in a more secure and flourishing condition, and 
more free from the evils and punishments of this 
world, than the atheistical person does. How- 
ever, it is not much that he ventures ; and after 
this life, if there be no God, is as well as he; but. 
if there be a God, is infinitely better, even as 
much as unspeakable and eternal happiness is 
kf^tter than extreme and endless misery. So tiiat 

• The aothor aUnd«» U> \3hft c^\>x^J«^^^ia\j«u 
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if the argmnents for and against a God were equals 
and it were an eren question, whether there were 
one or not ; yet the hazard and danger is so in- 
finitely unequal, that in point of prudence and 
interest, every roan ought to incline to the af- 
firmatiye, and,' whatever doubts he might have 
about it, choose the safest side of the question, 
and make that the principle to live by; for he 
that acts wisely, and is thoroughly a prudent man, 
will be provided against all events, and will take 
care to secure the main chance, whatever hap- 
pens. But the atheist, in case things should fail 
out contrary to Ids belief and expectation, hath 
made no provbion for this case. If, contmy to 
his confidence, it should prove in the issue that 
there is a God, the man is lost and undone for 
ever. If the atheist, when he dies, should find 
that his soul remains after his body, and has only 
quitted its lodging, how will this man be amazed 
and blanked, when, contrary to his expectation, 
be shall find himself in a new and strange place^ 
amickt a world of spirits, entered upon an ever* 
lasting and unchangeable state ? How sadly will 
the man be disappointed, when he finds all tilings 
otherwise than he had stated and determin^ 
them in this world I When he comes to appear 
before that God whom he hath denied, and against 
whom he hath spoken as despiteful things as he 
could, who can imagine the pale and guilty looks 
of this man, and how he will shiver and tremble 
ibr fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his 
majesty? flow will he be surprised vnth ter* 
ram on every side, to find himfteXf Khn&^tueicv^^V 
ediy and irrecorenhly plxmge^ m\A «^ %\»X«. ^'^ 
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rain and desperation? And thns lliinga m^ hap» 
pen, for all this man's confidence : for oar bdief 
or disbelief of things does not alter the natore of 
the thing. We cannot ftncy things into being, or 
fnake them vanish into notiiing ^ the stubborn 
confidence of oar imaginations: tl^ngs are as 
sull^ as we are, and wiU be what they are, what* 
ever we think of them; and if there be a God,i a 
man cannot by an obstinate disbelief of him make 
him cease to be, any more than a man can pot out 
the son by winking. TUMwu* 



DEISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARBO. 

There is nothing in deism but what is Cfaristi- 
anity, but there is much in Christianity which is 
not in deism. The Christian has no doubt con- 
cerning a future state ; every deist is on this sob* 
ject overwhelmed with doubts insuperable by ho* 
man reason. The Christian has no misgivings as 
to the pardon of penitent sinners, through the in- 
tercession of a mediator; the deist is harassed 
with apprehension lest the moral justice of God 
should demand, with inexorable rigour, punish- 
ment for transgression. The Christian has ns 
doubt concerning the lawfblness and efilcacy of 
prayer ; the deist is disturbed on this point by 
abstract considerations concerning the goodness 
of God, which wants not to be entreated ; cod- 
cerning his foresight, which has no need of oar 
in/brmation ; concerning his immutability, whicb 
cannot be changed throi^ vox ^^^Ucation. The 
C/iriatian admita the pT^V\d«w:^ ^^^^vj^^"^ 
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liberty of hnmaii actions : the deiftt is invoWed in 
great difficnltiesy ^en he undertakes the proof of 
either. The Christian has assurance that the 
spirit of God unll help his infirmities ; the deist 
does not deny the possibility that God may have 
access to the human mind, but he has no ground to 
beUeve the facts of his either enlightening the un- 
derstanding, influencing the will, or purifying the 
heart Bp. WatwiL 



CHRISTIANITY StPERIOB TO NATURAL RKUGION. 

1. The ideas of the ancient philosophers con- 
cerning natural religion, were not collected into 
a body of doctrine. One philosopher had one 
idea, another studious man had another idea; 
ideas of truth and virtue, therefore, lay dispersed. 
Who doth not see the pre-eminence of revelation, 
on this article ? No human capadty either hath 
been, or would ever have been, equal to the noble 
conception of a perfect body of truth. There is 
no genius so narrow, as not to be capable of pro- 
posing some clear truth, some excellent maxim : 
but to lay down principles, and to perceive at 
once a chain of consequences, these are the efforts 
of great geniuses; this capability is philosophical 
l^erfection. If this axiom be incontestible, what 
a fountain of wisdom does the system of Christi- 
anity argue! It represents one lovely body, of 
perfect symmetry. One idea snpposeth another 
idea; and the whole is united in a manner &• 
compact, that it is imposnble to a\\«x ooi^'^vs^w^ 
wJtkoat deikomg the beauty of 4)1. 
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count for all the phenomena of nature. Another 
took every star for a god, and thought the soul a 
vapour, that passed from one body to another, ex- 
piating in the body of a beast the sins that were 
committed in that of a man. One attributed the 
creation of the world to a blind chance, and the\ 
government of all events in it to an inviolable 
fate. Another affirmed the eternity of the worldy 
and said, there was no period in eternity, in which 
heaven and earth, nature and elements, were not 
visible. One said, every thing is uncertain ; we 
are not sure of our ovrn existence ; the distinction 
between just anduiyust, virtue and vice, is fanci- 
inl, and hath no real foundation in the nature of 
things.. Another made matter equal to God ; and 
maintained, that it concurred vrith the supreme 
Being in the formation of the unrverse. One took 
the world for a prodigious body, of which he 
thought God was tiie souL Another affirmed the 
materiality of the soul, and attributed to matter 
the faculties of thinking and reasoning. Some de- 
nied the immortality of the soul, and the inter- 
vention of Providence ; and pretended, that an 
infinite number of particles of matter, indivisible 
and indestructible, Tevolved in the universe ; that 
from their fortuitous concourse arose the present 
world ; that in all this there was no desigki ; that 
the feet weie not formed for walking, the eyes for 
seeing, nor the hands for handling. The gospel 
is light vrithout darkness. It hath nothing mean ; 
nothing false; nothing that doth not bear the 
characters of that wisdom, trom which it pro- 
ceeds. 
4. What was pure in the natural religion of the 
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heathens was not known, nor conld he known tb 
any hut philosophers. The common people wera 
incapable of tiiat penetration and labour, which 
the investigating of tmth, and the distingniahing 
it from that falsehood, in which passion and pre- 
jndice had enveloped it^ reqvired. A mediocrity 
of genius, I allow, is sufficient lor the pnrpoae of 
inferring a part cf those consequences from tiie 
worths of nature, of which we form the body of na- 
tural religion : but none, but geniuses of the fint 
order, are capable of kenning those distant conse* 
quences, which are infolded in darkness. The 
bulk of mankind wanted a short way, prq[M>rtional 
to every mind. They wanted an authority, the 
infallibility of which all mankind might easily 
see. They wanted a revelation, founded on evi** 
dence, plain and obvious to all the world. Philo- 
sophers cpuld not show the world such a short 
way : but revelation hath showed it. No philo- 
sopher could assume the authority, necessary to 
establish such a way : %t became God alone to dic- 
tate in such a manner, and in revelation he hadi 
done it. 



SOCiRATEB AND JESUS COMPAJIED. 

I will confess to you, that the majesty of the Scri|>- 
tures strike me with admiration, as the purity of 
the gospel hath its influence on my heart Pe- 
ruse the works of our philosophers with all their 
pomp of diction ; how mean, how contemptihle 
are they, compared V\\)ti ^t Hm^ture* Is it 
possihk that a booVL^aXwoSsft %^««B!S^«A.«&r 
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Nme, should be merely the work of man? Is it 
possible that the sacred personage, whose history 
it contahis, should be himself a mere man ? Do 
we find, that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast 
or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what pu- 
rity in his manner! What an affecting graceful- 
ness in his delivery ! Whi^: sublimity in tds maxims t 
What profound wisdom in his discourses ! "What 
prtsence of mind, what subtlety, what truth in his 
replies! How great the command over his pas- 
sions ! Where is the man, where the philosopher, 
who could so. live, and so die, without weakness, 
and without ostentation? When Plato described 
his imaginary good man loaded with all the shame 
of guilt, yet meriting the highest rewards of vin- 
tne, he describes exactly the character of Jesus 
Christ: the resemblance was so striking, that ail 
the fathers perceived it. 

What prepossession, what blindness must it be, 
to compare the son of Soproniscus to the son of 
Mary! What an infinite disproportion is there 
between them 1 Hocrates, dying without pain or 
ignominy, easily supported his character to the 
last; and if his death, however easy, had not 
crowned his life, it might have been doubted whe- 
ther Socrates, ¥rith all his wisdom, was any thing 
mote than a vain sophist He invented, it is 
said, the theory of morals. Others, however, had 
before put them in practice; he had only to say, 
therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precepts. Aristides had been just, 
before Socrates defined justice : Leonidas had 
given up his life for his country, before Socrates 

vol. U i> » 
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declared patriotiAm to be a doty; the SiMurtans 
were a sober people, before Socrates recommend- 
ed sobriety ; before he had even defined virtue^ 
Greece abounded in ▼irtuoos men. But where 
could Jesus learn, among his competitors, that 
pure and sublime morality, of which he only hath 
given us both precept and example ? The greatest 
wisdom was made known a^iongst the most bigot- 
ed, fanaticism, and the simplicity of the most 
heroic virtues did honour to the vilest people on 
earth. The death of Socrates, peaceably philoso-. 
phizing with his friends, appears the most agree- 
able that could be wished for; that of Jesus, ex-, 
piring in the midst of agonizing pains, abused^ in-, 
suited, and accused by a whole nation, is the ' 
most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed indeed the 
weeping executioner who administered it; but 
Jesus, in the midst of excruciating tortures, 
prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the 
life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, 
the life and death of Jesus are those of a Gtod. 
Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere 
fiction ? Indeed, my friend, it bears not .the marks, 
of fiction; on the contrary, the history of So- 
crates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so. 
well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a; 
supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty with- 
out obviating it: it is more inconceivable that a. 
number of persons should agree to write such a. 
history, than that one only should furnish the. 
.«r(il{/ect of it. The Jewish authors were incapa-. 
bleofthe diction, and &iiaLik^^\% V> ^ morality. 
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conlaiiied in the gospel, the marics of whose trnth 
«re so striking and inimitable,- that the inyentor 
would be a more astonishing character than the 
hero. Rousseau. 



MAHOMET AND JESUS, AS PROPHETS COMPARES. 

The gospel had no competitor till the great and 
successful impostor Mahomet arose. He indeed 
pretends a commission to all the world, and found 
means sufficiently to publish his pretences. He 
asserts his authority upon the strength of revelia- 
tion, and endeavours to transfer the advantageig of 
the gospel evidence to himself, having that pat- 
-tem before him to copy after. But with respect 
to this instance, I persuade myself it can be no 
very distracting study to determine our choice. 

Go to your natural religion ; lay before her 
Mahomet and his disciples arrayed in armour 
and in blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thousands and tens of thousands, who fell by his 
victorious sword; show her the cities which he 
fet in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
^destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the in- 
habitants of the earth. When she has viewed 
him in this scene, carry her into his retirements : 
show her the prophet* s chamber, his concubines 
and wives; let her see .his adultery,' and alledge 
revelation and his divine commission to justify 
his lust and oppression. When she is tired wit^ 
this 'prospect, then show her the blessed 3<»\%^ 
humble md meek, doing good to ^' ^<^ ^iA'oa^ ^ 
men, patiently instructing both t\kft V^<st«»X %sw^ 
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tbe penretae. Let bers^ him in his most retired 
privicies : let her follow him to t|ie mount, and 
hear his devotions and siippUcations to God. 
Carry her to his table to view his pure fare and 
hear his heavenly discourse. Let her see him in- 
jured, but not pr6vtfk^. Lefher attend him to 
the tribunal, and consider the patience with 
n^ich he endured the scoffs land reproaches of hts 
enemies. Lead her to his cross, and let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his last 
grayer for his persecutors: ^ Father, forgive 
tb^m, for they know not what they do !' 

When natural religion has viewed both, ask» 
which is the prophet of God^ But her answer we 
have already had : when she saw part of this 
Scene through the eyes of the centurion who at* 
tended at tiie cross,* by him she spoke and said, 
* Truly this man was the son of God.' 

SOurleck. 



THB SUPERIORITY OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OYBR THE STOICAf.. 

Epictbtus often lays it down as a maxim, that it 
is impossible for one person to be in fault, and 
another to be the sufferer. This, on the supposl* 
tion of a future state, will certainly be made true 
at last ; but in the stoical sense and system, is an 
absolute extravagance. Take any person of plain 
understanding, with all the idlings of humanity 
about him, and see whether the subtlest Stoic 
vrUl ever be ab\etoto\wSsMCfc\i\m^^GBs»s.'VRhilehc i$ 
insulted) oppreaaed) mA Xw\2sa^V^^ ^^j8^\iKk\.^sBB^ 
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fer. See what comfort it will afford him, to be 
told, that, if he supports his afflictions and ill- 
treatment with fortitude and patience, death will 
set him free, and then he and his persecutor will 
be equally rewarded ; will equally lose all per- 
sonal existence, and return to the elements. How 
different are the consolations proposed by Cluisti- 
anity, which not only assures its disciples, that 
they shall rest from their labours in death, but 
■that their works shall follow them ; and by allow- 
ing them to rejoice in hope, teaches them the 
most effectual way of becoming patient in tribu- 
lation P 

The stoical doctrine, that human souls are li- 
terally parts of the Deity, was equally shocking 
and hurtful ; as it supposed portions of his being 
to be wicked and miserable ; and by debasing 
«ien*s ide&^ of the divine dignity, and teaching 
them to think themselres essentially as good as 
he, nourished in their minds an irreligious and 
Altai presumption. Far differently the Christian 
system represents mankind, not as a part of the 
essence, but a work of the hand of Qod ; as 
created in a state of improvable virtue and hap- 
IMness ; fallen, by an abuse of ftee will, into sin, 
■lisery, and weakness; but redeemed firom them 
by an almighty Saviour; furnished with addi- 
tional knowledge jmd strength ; commanded to 
use their best endeavours; made sensible, at the 
4Nuiie time, how wretchedly defective tlueyare; 
jet assured of endless felicity en a due exertion 
of them. The stoic philosophy insults humaa 
Jiature, and discourages ail out atXem^Xib^Xs^ «^* 
Jawing and prpnusing a perfec^ikm^v^ '^^v^ 
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•which we ftel onnelyes incapable. The Ghiris- 
•tian religioii shows compassion to our Vreakaess, 
by prescribing to ns only the practicable task of 
aiming continually at farther improvements) and 
«ntmates our endeavours, by the promise of a di- 
vine aid, equal to every triaL 
• Specifying thns the erroors and defects of so 
celebrated a system, is an nnpleasing employ- 
ment; bat in an age, fond of preferring the 
•gnesses of haman sagacity before the unerring de- 
clarations of God, it seemed on this occasion ne- 
cessary to observe, that the Christian morality is 
agreeable to reason and nature; that of the 
-Stoics, for the most part, founded on notions, in- 
telligible to few;' and which none could admit, 
without contradiction to their own'hearts. They 
reasoned, many times, admirably well, but from 
false principles ; and the noblest of their practical 
precepts, being built on a sandy basis, lay at the 
mercy of every strong temptation. 

Stoicism is indeed in many points inferior to 
the doctrine of Socrates, which did not teacb, 
that all externals were indifferent; which did 
•teach a iuture state of recompedce ; and, agreea- 
bly to that, forbad suicide. It dotii not ^long 
to the present subject to show, how much even 
this best system is excelled by Christianity. It is 
aufficient just to observe, that the author of it 
died in a profession, which he had always made of 
his belief in the popular deities, whose supersti- 
tions and impure worship were the great source 
of cormption in the heathen world ; and the last 
words he uttered were a. d\Te«>aftTk xa \5» ^fv^nd^ 
^r the performance o€ wi \^<Aatew» ^^x^bmsv^,. 
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This melaacholy kistaiice of ignorance and er * 
roar, in the most illustrious character for ^vis- 
dom and yirtue in all heathen antiquity, is not 
mentioned as a reflecti(m. on his memory, but as a' 
proof of human weakness in general. Whether 
reason could have discovered tiie great truths/ 
which in these days are ascribed to it, because 
now seen so clearly by the light of the gospel,' 
may be a question ;- but that it never did, is an 
undeniable fact; and that is enough to teach us: 
thankfulness for the blessing of a better informa- ■ 
tion^ Socrates,, who had, of all mankind, the 
fairest pretensions to set up for an instructor and 
reformer of the world, confessed that he knew no- 
tlung, referred to tradition, and acknowledged 
the want.of a superior guide : and there is a re- 
markable passage in Epictetas, in which he re- 
presents it, as the office of his supreme God, or of. 
one deputed by him, to appear among mankind, ^ 
as a. teacher and example. 

Upon the whole, the several sects of heathen 
philosophy serve as so many striking instances of 
the imperfection of. human wisdom, and of the; 
extreme need of a divine assistance, to rectify the 
mistakes of depraved reason, and repine natu- 
ral religion on its true foundation. The Stoics 
every where testify the noblest zeal for virtue, 
and the honour of God : but they attempted to 
establish them on principles inconsistent with the 
nature of man, and. contradictory to truth and ex- 
perience. . By a direct consequence of these prin^ 
ciples tliey were liable to be seduced, and in fact, '. 
often were seduced into pride, \ias^*\v<&«sV^^sv!»a>v 
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and the last dreadiiil extremity of himiaB guilty 
self-omrder. 

Bat however indefensible the philosophy of th^ 
Stoics in several instances may be, it appears to 
have been of very important nse in the heathen 
world; and they are^ on many accounts, to be 
considered in a very respectable light Their 
doctrine of evidence and fixed principles, was an 
excellent preservative from the mischiefs that 
might have arisen from the scepticisn^ of the 
Academics and Pyrrhonists, if unopposed ; and 
their zealous defence of a particular providence, 
a valuable antidote to the atheistical scheme of 
Epicurus. To tliis may be added, that their strict 
notions of virtue in most points, (for they sadly 
failed in some) and the lives of several among 
them, must contribute a good deal to preserve 
luxurious states from an absolutely universal dis- 
soiuteness ; and the subjects of arbitrary govern- 
ment, from a wretched and contemptible pusilla^ 
ninii^. 

Even now, their compositions may be tead 
with great advantage, as containing excellent 
rules of self-government, and of social behaviour ^ 
of a nob^ reliance on the aid and protection of 
heaven, and of a perfect resignation and snbmis> 
sion to jtbe divine will ; points, which are treated 
with great clearness, and with admirable spirit, in 
the lessons of the Stoics ; and though their direc- 
tions are seldom practicable on their principleis 
in trying cases may be rendered highly nsefbl in 
mbordination to Christian reflections. 

If, among tho&e wVio ^e ^ Tiuha^py as to kc> 
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main unconvinced of the truth of Christianity, 
any are prejudiced agaiost it. by the influence of 
Hnwarrantable inciination^; such .persons will 
find very little advantage in rejecting the doc-, 
trines of the New Testament for those of the Por- 
tica; unless they think it an -advantage to be laid 
under moral restraints, almost equal to those of 
the gospel, while they are deprived of its encou- 
ragements and supports. Deviations from the 
roles of sobriety, justice, and piety, meet with 
small indulgence in the stoic writings ; and they 
who profess to admire Epictctus, ukiless they pur- 
sue that severely virtuous conduct which he every 
where prescribes, will find themselves treated by 
liim with the utmost degree of scorn and con- 
tempt An immoral character is indeed, more or 
less, the outcast of all sects of philosophy ; and 
Seneca quotes even Epicurus, to prove the uni- 
versal obligation of a virtuous life. Of this great 
truth Crod never left himself witliout witness.. 
Persons of distinguished talents and opportunities 
seem to have been raised, from time to time, by 
Providence, to check the torrent of corruption, 
and to preserve the sense of moral obligations on 
the minds of the multitude, to whom the various 
occupations of life left but little leisure to form 
deductions of their own. But then they wanted 
a proper commission to enforce their precepts; 
they intermixed with them, through false reason- 
ing, many gross mistakes : and their unavoidable 
ignorance, in several important points, entangled 
them with doubts, which easily degenerated into 
pernicious errours. 

Jf there are others who lejeel OMfto^aaafiX-^ , 
rot. /- E E 
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from motives of dislike to its peculiar doctrines, 
titfey will scarcely fail of entertaining more ia- 
▼ourable impressions of it, if they can be prerailed 
On with impartiality to compare the Holy Scrip- 
tnres, from whence alone the Christian religion is 
to be learned, with the stoic writings ; and then 
fairly to consider, whether there is any thing to be 
met with in Ihe discoveries of oor blessed Saviour, 
in the writings of his aposties, or even in the ob- 
scurest parts of the prophetic books, by which, 
equitably interpreted, eitiier their senses or their 
reason are contradicted, as they are by tiie parsr 
doxes of these philosophers ; and if not, whether 
notices from above, of things in which, though vre 
Comprehend them but imperfectly, we are possi- 
bly much more interested,' than at present \re 
discern, ought not to be received with implicit 
veneration ; as useful exercises and trials of that 
duty which finite understandings owe to infinite 
wisdom. Miss Carter, 



THE GRAND OBJECT OF RELIGION. 

The end and design of all religion ; the proper ef- 
fect and produce of good principles ; the good 
fruit of a good tree ; the ultimate view and the fun- 
damental intention of all religious truths im- 
planted in men either by nature or teaching ; is the 
practice of virtue. For the word religion, in its 
very native and original meaning, signUies an oh- 
Hf(ation upon men, arising fVom the reason of 
things, and from^e g.o\enwweTA. ^^^ Q^^ to do 
irbat 18 just, said vutuo^s «»^lffi^^N v^^^^"^^ 
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constant habitnal sense and acknowledgment of 
God, in the practice of universal justice and cha- 
rity towards men, and in a regular and sober go- 
vernment of their own passions, under a firm per- 
suasion and continual expectation of the righteous 
distribution of rewards and punishments at their 
proper season, in the eterwd judgment of God. 
This is the foundation of religion, the fundamen- 
tal doctrine, in all places, and at all times, inva- 
riable and eternal. This, being corrupted by nu-i' 
merous superstitions among the Jews, and by the 
absnrdest idolatries and most enormous immora- 
lities among the heathen, Christ came into the 
world to restore ; and by the preaching of forgive^ 
ness upon true repentance and effectual amend- 
ment of life and manners, to bring back sinners to 
the kingdom of God, through the obedience of the 
gospel. In proportion therefore ob any doctrine 
of truth has a greater, or more proper, and more 
immediate tendency to promote this great end, to 
produce this fruit of the spirit ; exactly the very 
same proportion has it of weight and excellency, 
in the religious estimation of things : it is gold or 
silver, or precious stones (in the Apostle's lan- 
guage) built upon the foundation of Christ. And 
on the other side, any erroneous opinion^ in pro- 
portion as it has any or no moral indluence, in the 
very same proportion it is faulty or innocent. It 
is (in St Paul's similitude) either wood, hay, 
stubble ; something that is merely lost labour, use* 
less only, and insignificant, and of no strength ia 
the building ; or else it is opposite to, and den 
structive of, the very foundatiou of tIkiA \<»s£^<^^^ 
God, Jt is (in the analogy of owt Swwos'^ ^^s:*^ 
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ble) that which denominates a man eitiier to be a 
vine, in which are many firoitless branches ; or that 
he id a thorn or a bramble bush^from which it is 
impossible to expect there 0oiild ever at all be 
gathered figs or grapes. Dr. CUarki.. 



COMFORTS QF RELIGiOTl. 

There are many who have passed the age of 
youth and beaaty, who have resigned the pleasares 
of that smiling season, who begin to decline into 
the vale of years, impaired in their health, depress- 
ed, in their fortunes, stript of their friends, their 
children, and perhaps still more tender connec- 
tions. What resowces- can this world afford 
them? It presents a dark and dreary waste, 
through which there does notissue a single ray of 
comfort. Every delusive prospect ofambitioDis 
now at an end ; long experience of mankind, an 
experience very different from what the open and 
generous soul of youth had fondly dreamt of, has 
rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are 
taken away, when those for whom vrc labour are 
cut off from us, those who animated, and those 
who sweetened all the toils of life. Where then 
can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom of reli- 
gion P There she is admitted to those prospects of 
providence and fiiturity, which alone can warm 
and fill the heart. I speak here of such as retain 
the feelings of humanity, wBom misfortones have 
Boftenedy and perhaps lendi^T^ xcATe delicately 
Memible ; not otswcV a&v^^*^^^^^*'^^^^* 
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sibility, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of philosophy. 

' It should therefore be expected that those phi- 
losophers, who stand in no need themselves of the 
assistance of religion to support their virtue, and 
ndio never feel the want of its consolations, would 
yet have the humanity to consider the very dif- 
i^rent situation of the rest of mankind, and not 
iendeavour to deprive them ofwhat habit, at least, 
if they will not allow it to be nature, has made ne- 
cessary to their morals, and to their happiness. — 
It might be expected, that humanity would pre- 
vent them from breaking into the last retreat of 
the unfortunate, who can no longer be objects of 
tiieir envy or resentment, and tearing from them 
their only remaining comfort. The attempt to 
ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
lieving them from restraint upon their pleasures, 
and may render others very miserable, by making 
them doubt those truths, in which they were most 
deeply interested; but it can convey real good 
ia/id happiness to no one individual. Gregory, 



RELIGION THE FOUNDATION OF CONTENT, 

Omar, the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, 
which rises on the east of Mecca, and overlooks 
the city, found one evening a man sitting pensive 
and alone, within a few paces of his cell. Omar 
Regarded him with attention, and perceived that 
bis looks were wild and haggard^ and that his body, 
was feeble and emaciated : the mam «^&K^ .^ften^d^ 
$9 gaze siedfastiy.ou Omar *, but»ucV ^^ ^^cye.'^ 
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stractioD of bis miikl, that his eye did not inune- 
diately take cognizance of its object. In the mo* 
ment of recollection be started as from a dream, 
he covered his face in coiifhsion, and bowed him' 
self to the ground. ' Son of affliction/ said Omafi 
* who art thon, and what is thy distress ?* ' My 
name/ replied ike stranger, ' is Hassan, and I am 
a native of this city : the Angel of Adversity has 
laid his hand upon me, and the wretch whom tiiiiie 
eye compassionates, tiiou canst not delivier.' ^ To 
deliver thee,* said Omar, ' belongs to Him only, 
from whom we should receive with humility both 
good and evil : yet hide not thy life from me ; for 
the burthen which I cannot remove, I may at least 
enable thee to sustain.' Hassan fixed his eyes 
upon the ground, and remained some time silait ) 
then fetching a deep sigh, he looked up at the her- 
mit, and thus complied with his request. 

' It is now six years since our mighty lord Uie 
caliph Almalic, whose memory be blessed, first 
came privately to worship in the temple of the 
holy city. The blessing whichhe petitioned of the 
prophet, as the prophef s vicegerent, he was dili- 
gent to dispense : in the intervals of his devotion, 
tiierefore, he went about the city relieving dis- 
tress and restraining oppression: the widow 
smiled under his protection, and the weakness of 
age and infancy was sustained by his bounty. I, 
who dreaded no evil but sickness, and expected 
no good beyond the reward of my labour, was 
singing at my work, when Almalic entered my 
dwelling. He looked round with a smile of com- 
piacency; perce\v\ii|^)>i)(iaX.Xb!va%b.itwa8niean,it 
iras iieatf and tkurai^lviaft v^^^ A^^f^'^^^^^^ 
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content. As his habit was that of a pilgrim, I 
hlutened to receive him with such hospitality as 
was in my power ; and my cheerfnlness was ra- 
liier increased than restrained by his presence. 
After he had accepted some coffee, be asked me 
many qnestions ; and though by my answers I al- 
ways endeavoured to excite him to mirth, yet I 
perceived that he grew thoughtfnl, and eyed me 
with a placid but fixed attention. I suspected 
that he had some knowledge of me, and therefore 
inquired his country and his name. ^^ Hassan,** 
8«id he, ** I have raised thy curiosity, and it shldl 
be satisfied ; he who now talks with thee is Al^ 
malic, the sovereign of the faithful, whose seat is 
the throne of Medina, and whose commission is 
from above.** These words struck me dumb with 
astonishment, though I had some doubt of their 
truth : but Almalic, throwing back his garment, 
discovered the peculiarity of his vest, and put the 
royal signet upon his finger. 'I then started up, 
and was about to prostrate- myself before him, but 
he prevented me : ^' Hassan," said he, ** fbrbei^ : 
thou art greater than I, and from thee I have at 
once derived humility and wisdom .** I answered, 
'iMock not thy servant, who is but as a worm be- 
fore thee : life and death are in thy hands, and hap- 
piness and misery are the daughters of thy will.** 
*^ Hassan," he replied, *' I can no otherwise give 
life or hiq[>piness, than by not taking them away : 
tfaon art tiiyself bey ond tiie reach o£ my bounty, 
and possessed of felicity which I can neither com- 
monicate nor obtain. My influence over othes«^ 
fills my bosom with perpetual ^oVi^XxidL^ veA 
Mnxiety; aadyetmy influence ONW olCfckSC* «3X«sA.^ 
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to their vices, whether I would reward or pmuab. 
By the bow-fitring, I can repress violeiice and 
franif; and by the delegation of power, I caa 
transfer the insatiable wishes of aTarice and ambi' 
tion from one object to another : but with respect 
to virtue, I am impotent; if I could reward it, I 
would reward -it in thee. Thou art content, aod 
hast therefore neither avarice nor ambition : to 
exalt thee, would destroy the simplicity of dqr 
life, and diminish that happiness which I haveiMr 
power either to increase or to continue.** 

^ He then rose up, and commanding me not to- 
disclosc his secret, departed. 

* As soon as I recovered from the confusion and 
astonishment in which the caliph left me, I b^an 
to regret that my behaviour had intercepted hit 
bounty; and accused that cheerfulness of folly, 
which was the concomitant of poveily and labour. 
I now repined at the obscurity of my station, 
which my former irisensibilityhad perpetuated : I 
neglected my labour, because I despised the re* 
ward ; I spent the day in idleness, forming ro- 
mantic projects to recover the advantages which 
I had lost ; and at night, instead of losing myself 
in that sweet and refreshing sleep, from which I 
used to rise with new health, cheerfulness, and 
vi)?our,I dreamt of splendid habits and a numerous 
retinue, of gardens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, 
and waked only to regret the illusions that had 
vanished. My health was at length impaired by 
the inquietude of my mind; I sold all my move- 
ables for subsistence*, and reserved only a mat- 
tress, npon w\»c\i^l w«ivOBBB«&\%fi^\B.<ine Bight 
to another. 
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' In tbe fint moon -of the following year^ the > 
CaUph came again to Mecca with the same seere- 
sy, and for the same purposes. He was willing - 
once more to see the man, whom he considered as 
deriving felicity from himself. Bat he found me, ■ 
not singing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
with cheerfulness ; but pale and d^ected, sitting, 
on the ground, and chewing opium, which contri- 
buted to substitute the phantoms of imagination 
for the realities of greatness. He entered with a 
kind of joyful impatience in his countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was changed to 
a mixtore of wonder and pity. I had often wished 
for another opportunity to address the Caliph ; yet 
I was confounded at his presence, and, throwing 
myself at his f^et, I laid my hand upon my head, 
and was speechless. ^< Hassan," said be, *' what 
canst thou have lost, whose wealth was the labour 
of thine own hand-; and what can have made fhee 
sad, tbe spring of whose joy was in thy own bosom ? 
Wluit evil hath befallen thee P Speak, and if I can 
remove it, thou art happy." I was now encouraged 
to look up, and I replied, '' Let my lord forgive 
the presumption of his servant, who, rather tlian 
utter a fhlsehood, would be dumb for ever. I am 
become wretched by the loss of that which I never 
possessed ; tiiou hast raised wishes, wliicli indeed I 
am not worthy thou shouldst satisfy; but why 
should it be though^ that he who was happy in ob- 
scurity and indigence, would not have been ren- 
dered more happy by eminence and wealth?" 

*■ When I had finished this speech, Almalic stood 
some momcmts in suspense, and I cQ)XvVvcvw«\'^\^);«i»* 
trate before him, ^* £^an," savOL\vfe/^ Y^^xo-W*-^ 

VOL. I. y ^ 
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not vith indignation but regret, that I ndsto<Sk 
thy character ; I now discover avarice and ambi- 
tion in thy heart, which lay torpid only because 
their objects were too remote to rouse them. I 
cannot therefore invest thee with anthority, be- 
cause I would not subject my people to oppression ; 
and because I would not be compelled to punish 
thee for crimes which I first enabled thee to com- 
mit. But as I have taken from thee that which I 
cannot restore, I will at least gratify the wishes 
that I excited, lest thy heart accuse me of ii^ns- 
tice, and thou continue still a stranger to thyself 
Arise, therefore, and follow me." — I sprung from 
the gi'ound as it were with the wings of an eagle ; I 
kissed the hem of his garment in an ecstasy of grati- 
tude and joy ; and when I went out of my house, 
my heart leaped, as if I had escaped from the dea 
of a lion. I followed Almalic to the caravansera in 
which ho lodged; and after he had fulfilled his 
vows, he took me with bim to Medina. He gave 
me an apartment iu the seraglio ; I was attended 
by his own servants; my provisions were sent 
from bis own table ; I received every week a sum 
from his treasuiy, which exceeded the most ro- 
mantic of my expectations. But I soon discovei^ 
ed, that no dainty was so tasteful as the food to 
which labour procured an appetite ; no slumbers 
so sweet, as those which weariness invited ; and no 
time so well enjoyed, as that in which diligence i^ 
expecting its reward. I remembered these enjoy- 
ments with regret ; and while I was sighing in the 
midst of supei^uities, which, though they encum- 
bcrcxl life, yet 1 couVdiioX. ^N^^'^^thjey were sud- 
dcnly taken away. 



\ 
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< AlmaliCy in the midst of the gloiy of his king- 
dom, and in the fbll vigour of his life, expired 
soddenly in the bath : such, thou knowest, was 
the destiny which the Almighty had written upon 
his head. 

'His son, Aububekir, who succeeded to the 
throne, was incensed against me, by some who 
regarded me at once with contempt uid envy; he 
suddenly vnthdrew my pension, and commanded 
that I should be expelled the palace ; a command 
which my enemies executed vnth so much rigour, 
that vdthin twelve hours I found myself in the 
streets of Medina, indigent and friendless, ex- 
posed to hunger and derision, with all the habits 
of luxury, and all the sensibility of pride. O! let 
not thy heart despise me, thou whom experience 
has not taught, that it is misery to lose that which 
it is not happiness to possess. O I that for me 
this lesson had not been written on the tablets of 
Providence! I have travelled from Medina to 
Mecca ; but I cannot % from myself. How dif- 
ferent are the states in which I have been placed ! 
The remembrance of both is bitter ! for the plea- 
sures of neither can return.'* — Hassan having thus 
ended his story, smote his hands together ; and, 
looking upward, burst into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony was past, 
went to him, and taking him by the hand, 'My 
SOD,' said he, * more is yet in thy power than Al- 
malie could give, or Anbnbekir take away. The 
lesson of thy life the Prophet has in mercy ap- 
pointed me to explain. 

'Thou wast once eontent w\l\i ^w«i\:*3 viA 
labotuy only because they vrere \>t^oii!ki&\!kaXsv>oofl^-k 
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and eue and affluence were placed beyond 'tby 
hot>e ; for when case and affluence approached 
thee, thou waat content with poverty and labour 
no more. That which then became the object, 
was also the bound of thy hope ; and he, wfaoie 

' utmost hope is disappointed, must ineyitably be 
wretched. If thy supreme desire had been the 
delights of Paradise, and tliou hadst belieyed that 
by the tenour of thy life these delights had been 
secured, as more could not have been given ther, 
thou wouldest not have regretted that less was 
not ofiered. , The content which waa once enjoy- 
ed, was but the lethargy of soul; and the distress 
which is now suffered, will but quicken it to 
action. Depart, therefore, and be thankful for 
all things ; put tliy trust in Him, who alone can 
gratify the wish of reason, and satisfy thy sool 
with good : fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
comparison of which the world u as the drop of 
the bucket, and the dust of the balance. Retain, 
my son, to thy labour ; thy food shall be again 
tasteful, and thy rest shall be sweet ; to thy coa- 
tent also will be added stability, when it depends 
not upon that which is possessed upon earth, bat 
upon that which is expected in heaven.' 

Hassan, upon whose mind the Angel of Instruc- 
tion impressed the counsel of Omar, hastened to 
prostrate himself in the temple of the prophet 
Peace dawned upon his mind like the radiance of 
the morning: he returned to his labour with 
cheerfulness; his devotion became fervent and 
habitual ; and the latter days of Hassan were hap- 

pJer tiian tiic first. AinaOurer, 
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RELIGION THE BEST SUPPORT AMIDST THE 
DISTRESSES OF LIFE. 

Consider religion in the light of consolation, an 
bringing aid and relief to us, amidst the distresses 
of life. Here it incoutestibly triumphs; and 
its happy effects in this respect furnish a strong 
argument to every beneyolent mind, for wishing 
them to be further diffused throughout the world. 
For, without the belief and hope afforded by 
divine revelation, the circumstances of man are 
extremely forlorn. He finds l^imself placed here 
as a stranger in a vast universe, where the powers 
and operations of nature are very imperfectly 
known ; where both the beginnings and the issues 
of things are involved in mysterious darkness; 
where he is unable to discover, with any certainty, 
whence he sprung, or for what purpose he was 
brought into this state of existence ; whether he 
be subjected to the government of a mild, or of a 
-wrathful ruler ; what construction he is to put on 
many of the dispensations of his providence ; and 
what his fate is to be when he departs hence. 
What a disconsolate situation to a serious, inquir- 
ing mind ( The greater degree of virtue it pos- 
•esses, its sensibility is likely to be the more op- 
pressed by this burden of labouring thought Even 
tliongh it were in one's power to banish all uneasy 
thought, and to fill up the hours of life with per- 
petual amusement ; life so filled up would, upon 
reflection, appear poor and trivial. But these 
are far from being the terms upon which man is 
brought into this world. He is conscious that 
iMs .being is frail and feeble ; he sees himself be^^t 
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with yarioiu dangers^ and is exposed to many t 
melancholy apprdiension, from the evils which he 
may have to encomiter befbre he arriyes at the 
close of life. In this distressed condition, to re- 
▼eal to him such discoveries of the sapreme Bemg 
as the Christian religion affords, is to reveal to 
him a father and a friend; is to let in a ray of the 
most cheering light upon the darkness of the hu- 
man estate. He who was before a destitnte 
orphan, wandering in the inhospitable desert, has 
now gained a shelter from the bitter and ' incle- 
ment blast He now knows to whom to pny, 
•and in whom to trust ; where to unbosom his b<m^ 
rows, and from what hand to look for relief. 

It is certain, that when the heart bleeds from 
some wound of recent misfortune, nothing is of 
equal efficacy with religious comfort. It is of 
power to enlighten the darkest hour^ and to as- 
ius^e the severest woe, by the belief of divine 
favour, and the prospect of a blessed immortality. 
In such hopes, the mind expatiates with joy; and 
when bereaved of its earthly friends, solaces itself 
with the thoughts of one friend, who vrili never 
forsake it Refined reasonings, concerning the 
nature of the human condition and the improve- 
ment which philosophy teaches ns to make of 
every event, may entertain the mind when it is at 
ease ; may, perhaps, contribute to soothe it, when 
slightly touched with sorrow ; but when it is torn 
with any sore distress, they are cold and feeble, 
compared with a direct promise f¥om the word 
of God. This is an anchor to the soul, both sure 
and stedfast. TVn& ViBA ^nch ^^^oaAlatlon and 
mfiige to many a VuXsvo^aa Vftw*^-^^^-'*. ^ossaR.'^SMa. 
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the most cogent reasonings would have proved 
utterly unavailing. 

Upon the approach of death especially, when^ 
if a man thinks at all, his anxiety about his future 
interests must natundiy increase, the power of 
religious consolation is sensibly telt. Then ap- 
pears, in the most striking light, the high value 
of the discoveries made by the gospel ; not only, 
life and immortality revealed, but a mediator 
with God discovered ; mercy proclaimed, through 
him> to the frailties of the penitent and the hum- 
ble ; and his presence promised to be with them 
when they are passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death, in order to bring them sate into 
unseen habitations of rest and joy. Here is 
ground for their leaving the world with comfort 
and peace. But in.this severe and trying period, 
this labouring hour of nature, how shall the on** 
happy man support himself, who knows not, or 
believes not, the hope of religion? .Secretly con* 
scions to himself, that he has not acted his part as 
lie ought to have done, the sins of his past life 
arise before him in sad remembrance. He wishes 
to exist after death, and yet dreads that existence. 
^ The Governor of the world is unknown. He 
cannot tell whether every endeavour to obtain his 
mercy may not be in vain. All is awful obscurity 
around him ; and in the midst of endless doubts 
and perplexities, the trembling reluctant soul is 
forced away from the body. As the misfortunes 
x>f life must, to such a man, have been most op« 
pressive ; so its end is bitter : his sun sets in a 
dark cloud ; and the night of death <:\n;i«& ^n^ 
ius head^ fviu of misery. BVnff^ 
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THE SAME SUBJECT. 

There are no principles but thoae of religioD 
to be depended on in cases, of real stress, and- 
tliese are able to encoiinter tbe worst emergen- 
cies ; and to bear us up under aU the ehanges^ and- 
chances to which our- life is sal]ject. 
- Consider then what virtue the very first prin- 
ciple of religion has, and how wonderfully it » 
conducive to this end: that there is a God, a 
powerful, a vnse, and good being, who first made 
the world, and continues to govern it ; — by whose 
goodness all things are designed — and by whose 
providence all things are conducted to bring 
about tlie greatest and best ends. The sorrowfiil 
and pensive wretch, that was giving way to his 
ipiisfortunes, and mournfully sinking under them, 
the moment this doctrine comes in to his aid, 
hushes all his complaints — and thus speaks com< 
fort to his soul, — ' It is tbe Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good. — ^Without his direction I know 
that no evil can befal me, — ^without his permission 
that no power can hurt me:— ^-it is impossible 

a being so wise should mistake my happiness 

or that a being so good should contradict it If 
he has denied me riches or other advantages — 
perhaps he foresees the gratifying my v^hes would 
undo me, and by my own abuse of tliem be per- 
verted to my ruin. If he has denied me tbe 

request of children,-^or in his providence has 
thought fit to take them from me — how can I saj 
«^whether he has not dealt kindly with me,, and 
only taken that avrvj Nq\\vi\i Vi«. foresaw would 
embitter and shottesv \k^ ^'ij^X X\. ^«^f^v^\s^. 
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thousands, where the disobedience of a thankless 
child has brought down the parents' grey haii-s 
with sorrow to the grave. Has he visited me with 
sickness, poverty, or other disappointmaits ?^- 
can I say, but these are blessings in disguise ? — so 
many different expressions of his cai'e and concern 
to disentangle my thoughts from this world, and 

£x them upon another, another, a better world 

beyond this !'— This thought opens a new face of 
hope and consolation to the unfortunate ; — and as 
the persuasion of a providence. reconciles him to 
the evils he has suffered, — this prospect of a future 
life gives him strength to despise them, and esteem 
the light afflictions of this life as they are, not 
worthy to be compared to what is reserved for 
him hereafter. 

Things are igreat or small by comparison — and 
he who looks no further than this world, and 
balances the accounts of his joys and sufferings 
from that consideration, finds all his sori'ows en- 
larged, and s^t the close of thein will be apt to 
look back, and cast the same sad reflection upon 
the whole, which the patriarch did to Pharaoh, — 
* That few and evil had been the days of his pil- 
grimage.* But let him lift up his eyes towards 
heaven, and stedfastly behold the life and immor- 
tality of a future state, — he then wipes away all 
tears from off his eyes for ever and ever; — like 
the exiled captive, big with the hopes that he is 
retaming home,— he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity ; but 
looks forward with rapture towards the country 
where his heart is fled before. 

n&e ure the aids which reVV^oik ^fet^ ^* ^'■ 
roL, J. G G 
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wards the regulation of our spirit imder the eiils 
f^ life, — but, like great cordials, they are seldom 
used hot on greater occiurrences.—- In the lesser 
evils of life we seem to stand nngaarded — and our 
peace and contentment are overdirown, and our 
happiness broke in upon by a little impatience of 
spirit, mider the cross and untoward accidents vre 
meet with. — These stand unproyided for, and we 
n^lect them as we do the slitter indispositions 

of the body which we think not worth treat* 

ing seriously — and so leave them to nature. In 
good habits of the body, this may do, — and I 
would gladly believe, there are such good habits 
of the temper, — such a complexional ease atad 
health of heart, as may often save the patient 
much medicine. — We are still to consider — that 
however such good frames of mind are got — ^they 
are worth preserving by all rules ; — patience and 
contentment, — ^which, like the treasure hid in the 
field for which a man sold all he had to purchase 
— is of that price that it cannot be had at too 
great a purchase, since without it, the best con« 
dition in life c^umot make us happy, — and with 
it, it is impossible we should be miserable even in 
the worst. Sterne^ 



RELIGION CONSIDERED AS EXCITING DBYOTlOlf* 

The third view of religion considers it as engag- 
ing and interesting the affections, and compre* 
hends the devotional or sentimental part of it— 
The devotional spirit is in some measure consti- 
tntional, depetidmg on VkNc^osufiS!^ ^^ VoBai^uiatioif 
ttad sensibility of YieasX, «BA^\afcfc^QQRafe ^ssaJfc&ws 
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prevails more in wanner climates than it docs in 
onrs. What shows its great dependence on the 
imaginfition, is the remarkable attachment it has 
to poetry and music, which Shakspeare calls the 
food of love, and which may, wititi equal tmthy 
be called the food of devotion. Music enters into 
the future paradise of the devout of every sect 
and of every country. The Deity, viewed by the 
eye of cool reason, may be said, virith great pro- 
priety, to dwell in light inaccessible. The mind, 
struck with the immensity of his being, and with 
a sense of its own littleness and unworthiness, 
admires with that distant awe and veneration that 
almost excludes love. But viewed by a devout 
imagination, he may become an object of the 
.wsLrmest affection, and even passion. — ^The philo- 
.sopher contemplates the Deity in all those maJHis 
of wisdom and benignity diffused through the va- 
.rious works of nature. The devout man confines 
hiis views rather to his ovnn particular eonnectioB 
,witfa the Deity, the many instances of his good- 
ness he himself has experienced, and tiie many 
greater he still hopes for. This establishes a kind 
of intercourse, which often interests the heart and 
• passions in the deepest manner. 

The devotional taste, like all other tastes, has 

- had the hard fate to be condemned as a weakness, 

- by all who are strangers to its joys and its in- 
fluence. Too much and too frequent occasion 
has been given, to turn this subject into ridicule, 
—A heated and devout imagination, when not 
onder the direction of a very sound understand* 
ing, is apt to run very vriVd, «3Q!^ V^ «X ^Sd^ ^'soi).^ 
iune impatient to publU&i a^ to iA^«^ V^ ^^ 
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world.— ^The fediings of a devout heart should bie 
mentioned with great reserve and delicacy, as 
they depend upon private experience, and certain 
circumstances of mind and situation, which the 
world can neither know nor judge of. But devo- 
tional writings, executed with judgment and 
taste, are not only highly useful, but to all who 
have a true sense of religion, peculiarly engiu^g. 

Grfgwy. 



THE NATURE OF DEVOTION. 

Devotion is the lively exercise of those affiec- 
tions, which we owe to the supreme Being. It 
comprdiends several emotions of the heart, which 
all terminate on the same great object Tbe 
chief of them are veneration, gratitude, desire, 
and resignation. 

It implies, first, profound veneration of Cvod. 
By veneration, I understand an affection com- 
.pounded of awe and love; the affection, which, 
of all others, it best becomes creatures to bear 
towards their infiiiitely .perfect Creator. Awe is 
the first sentiment that rises in the soul, at the 
view of his greatness. But, in the heart of a de- 
vout man, it is a solemn and elevating, not a de- 
jecting, emotion ; for he glows, rather than trem- 
bles, in the Divine presence. It is not the su- 
perstitious dread of unknown power, . but the 
homage yielded by the heart to him who is, at 
once, the greatest and the best of beings. Omni- 
potence, viewed alone, would be a formidable 
(>bject But, coi»&\dextdLVcLt«iBjQjD«^\\^^ 
juoral perfections oi >i3sit^vH\s»\»S5afc^\\.vac\^ 
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to heighten to devotion. Goodness affects the 
heart with double energy, when residing in One 
so exalted. .The goodness which we adore in 
him, is not like that which is common among men, 
a weak, mutable, undisceming fondness, ill qua- 
lified to be the ground of assured trust. It is the 
goodness of a perfect governor, acting upon a 
regular extensive plan ; a steady principle of bene- 
• volence, conducted by wisdom ; which, subject to 
. no ' variableness or ^dow of turmng,' free from 
all partiality and caprice, incapable of being 
either soothed by flattery, or rufHed by resent- 
ment, resembles, in its calm and equal lustre, the 
eternal serenity of the highest heavens. 

Such are the conceptions of the great God, 
which fill with veneration the heart of a devout 
man. His veneration is not confined to acts of 
immediate worship. It is tiie habitual temper of 
his soul. Not only wlien engaged in prayer or 
praise, but in the silence of retirement, and even 
amidst the occupations of the worid, the divine 
Being dwells upon his thou^ts. No place or 
object appears to him void of Gk>d. On the works 
of nature, he views the impression of his hand ; 
and in the actions of men he traces the operation 
of his providence. Whatever he beholds on 
earth, that is beautiful or fair, that is great or 
good, he refers Ur God, as to the supreme origin 
of all the excellence libictk is scattered through- 
out his works. From Hiose effects, h^t rises to 
the first cause. From tiiose streams, he ascends 
to tiie fountain whence they flow. By those rays 
he is led to that eternal tonxce oi \\^X.\Yk^i^aiS^ 
tbejr ceatre. 
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Devotion implies, secondly, sincere gratitade 
to God, for all his benefiti. This is a warmer 
emotioii than ahnple Teneratioo. Voieratioii 
looks op to the Deity, as he is in InniBelf ; gra- 
tttnde regards what he is towards ns. Klien a 
devout man surveys this vast fmiversey where 
beanty and goodness are every where predomi- 
nant ; when he reflects on those numberless mol- 
titndes of creatures, who, in their different sta- 
tions, enjoy the blessings of existence ; and when 
.at the same time he looks up to a nniversal 
Father, who hath thus filled creation with life 
and happiness, his heart glows within him. He 
adores that disinterested goodness, viiiicfa prompt- 
ed the Almighty to raise up so many orders el 
intelligent beings, not that he might receive, bol 
that he might give and impart ; that he might poui 
forth himself, and communicate to the spirits whicb 
he formed, some emanations of his felicity. 

The goodness of this supreme benefkctor, he 
gratefully contemplates, as displayed in his own 
state. He reviews the events of his life ; and in 
every comfort which has sweetened it, he discenu 
the divine hand. Does he remember with afiec< 
tlon the parents under whose care he grew up, 
and the companions with whom he passed 1^ 
youthful life? Is he now happy, in his family 
rising around him ; in the spouse who loves him 

• or in the children who give him comfort and joy 

• Into ev^ry tender remembrance of the past, an<i 
every pleasing enjoyment of the present, devotioi 
enters ; for in all those beloved objects, it recog 

jOiscB God. The comiiffm\c.«^\vDk. ^^ \Ave fron 
betut to heart is mi eff\3a\«a oi\o&%wi,^s«a^ ^'fexw 
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his inspiration desc«ids all the friendship which 
ever glowed on earth; and therefore, to him it 
jostiy returns in gratitude, and tenninates in him. 

Bnt this life, with all its interests, is hat a small 
part of human existence. A devout man looks for- 
ward to immortality, and discovers still higher 
subjects of gratitude. He views himself as a guilty 
creature, whom divine benignity has received 
into grace ; whose forfeited hopes it has restored ; 
and to whom it has opened the most glorious pros- 
pects of future felicity. Such genej-osity, shown 
to the fallen and miserable, is yet more aifecting 
to the heart, than favours conferred on the inno- 
cent. He contemplates, with astonishment, the 
labours of the Son of God, in accomplidnng re- 
demption for men; and his soul overflows with 
thankfulness to him, ' who loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood. — ^What shall I 
render to the Lord for all his benefits? Bless the 
Liord, O my soul! and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name ; who forgiveth all thine iniquities, 
and healetfa all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction, and crowneth thee with lov- 
ing kindbess, and with tender mercies.' 

Devotion implies, tbinlly, the desire of the soul 
after the favour of the supreme Being, as its chief 
good, and final rest. To inferior enjoyments, the 
devout man allots inferior and secondary attach- 
ment. He disclaims not every earthly affection* 
He pretends not to renounce all pleasure in the 
comforts of his present state. Sudi an unnatural 
renunciation humanity forbids, and religion can- 
not require. But from thes^b^ «:!il^^^\& 'QinN.N»^ 
mipreme blm. He diacena ^'fc -swvwt^ Hi>Bai3^'^«s^ 
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longs to tiiem all ; and beyond the cirde of mntaUe 
Directs which surround Imn, he aspires after some 
principles of more perfect felicity, which shall not 
be subject to change or decay. But where is thii 
complete and permanent good to be feund ? Anh 
bition pursues it in courts and palaces ; and retoms 
from the pursuit, loaded with sorrows. Pleasure 
seeks it among sensual joys ; and retires with the 
confession of disappointment Tme happiness 
dwells with God ; and from ' the light of h^ coun- 
tenance/ it beams upon the devout man. His 
Toice is, * Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and 
there 4s none upon earth tliat I desire beside thee.^ 
After exploring heaven and earth for happiness, 
they seem to him a mighty void, a wilderness of 
shadows, where all would be empty and unsub- 
stantial without God. But in his fevour and love, 
he finds what supplies every defect of temporal 
objects; and assures tranquillity to his heart, 
amidst all the changes of his existence. 

From these sentiments and affections, devotion 
advances, fourthly, to an entire resignation of the 
soul to God. It is tlie consummation of trust and 
hope. It banishes anxious cares, and murmuring 
thoughts. It reconciles us to every appointment 
of divine Providence ; and resolves every wish into 
the desire of pleasing him, whom our hearts adore. 
Its genuine breathings are to this effect : ' Conduct 
nic, O God ! in what path soever seemetli good to 
tlice. Id nothing shall I ever arraign thy sacred 
will. Dost thou require me to part witli any 
worldly advantages, for the sake of virtue and a 
good conscience^ 1 ^n^ ^wb. w^. Dost tiiou 
command me to Te\Vtt^>ii\^ "kk^ Vtv«sA&^ \« \s^ 
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country? At thy call I cheerfiilly leave them. 
Dost thoa summon me away from tMs world ? Lo 1 
I am ready to depart. Thou hast made^ thou hast 
■redeemed me, and I am thine. Myscdf, and all 
that belongs to me, I surrender to th;^4uposal«* 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which 
the human ndnd is capable, when thus, if we may 
be allowed the expression, it unites itself with 
.God. Nor can any devotion be genuine, which 
■inspires not sentiments of this nature. For devo- 
tion is not to be considered as a tranaent glow of 
affection, occasioned by some casual impressions 
-of divine goodness, which are suffered to remain 
imconiiected with the conduct of life. It is a 
'powerful principle, which penetrates the soul; 
•which purUies the adSections from debasing attach- 
ments ; and, by a fixed and steady regard to God, 
subdues every sinful passion, and forms the indi- 
nations to piety and virtue. 

Such, in general, are the dispositions that consti- 
tute devotion. It is the union of veneration, grati- 
tude, desire, and resignation. It expresses, not so 
much the performance of any particular duty, as 
the spirit which must animate all religions duties. 
■It stands opposed, not merely to downright vice ; 
but to a heart which is cold, and insensible to sa- 
cred things ; which, from compulsion perhaps, and 
•a. sense of interest, preserves some regard to the 
-divine commands, but obeys them without ardour, 
love, or jo^. JBUrir, 
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ADVANTAGES OF DEVOTION. 

The devotional spirit, united to good sense and 
a cheerfol temper, gives that steadiness to virtue, 
which it always wants when produced and sup- 
ported by good natural dispositions only. It cor- 
rects and humanizes tiiose constitutional vices, 
which it is not able entirely to subdue ; and tfaoi^ 
it too often fails to render men perfectly virtuous, 
it preserves them from becoming utterly abandon- 
ed. It has, besides, the most favourable influence 
on ali the passive virtues ; it gives a softness and 
sensibility to the heart, and a mildness and gentle- 
ness to the manners ; but, above all, it produces 
an universal charity and love to mankind, how- 
ever different in station, country, or religion. 
There is a sublime yet tender melancholy, ahuost 
the universal attendant on genius, which is too apt 
to degenerate into gloom and disgust virith the 
world. Devotion is admirably calculated to soothe 
this disposition, by msensibly leading the mind, 
while it seems to indulge it, to those prospects 
which calm every murmur of discontent, and dif- 
fuse a cheerfiihiess over llie darkest hours of 
human life. — Persons in the pride of high health 
and spirits, who are keen in llie pursuits of plea- 
Jure, interest, or ambition, have either no ideas 
on this subject, or treat it as the enthusiasm of a 
weak mind. But this really shows great narrow- 
ness of understanding ; a very little reflection and 
acquaintance with nature might teach them, on 
how precar\o\ift il foundation tiieir boasted inde- 
pendence on ic\\^0Tk\% Vs\x.\ ^^>\»srasaiid mm^ 
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less accidents tkat may destroy it; and tliat though 
for some years they should escsqie these, yet that 
time must impair ttie grmttest irigonr of healtii and 
spirits, and deprive them of all tiiose otjects for 
which, at present, they tliink life only worth en- 
jojring. It should seem, therefore, very necessary 
to secure some permanent object, some real sup- 
port to the mind, to cheer Hie soul, when all others 
shall have lost their influence. — ^The greatest in- 
convenience, indeed, that attends devotion, is its 
taking such a vast hold of the affections, as some- 
times threatens the extinguishing of eveiy other 
active principle of the mind. For when the de- 
▼otioiial spirit falls in with a melandioly temper, 
it is too apt to depress the mind entirely, to sink 
it to the weakest superstition, and to produce a 
total retirement and abstraction from the world, 
and all the duties of life. ' Gregmf, 



INFLUENCE OF DEVOTION ON THE HAPPINBSf 

OF LIFE. 

Whatever promotes and strengtiiens virtue, 
whatever calms and regulates tiie temper, is a 
source of happiness. Devotion produces these 
effects in a remarkable degree. It inspires com- 
posure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
the painful, and cherishes tiie pleasing emotions ; 
and by these means carries on the life of a pioui 
man in a smooth and placid tenQur. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the 
ivindy devotion opens a field of cnyk^mfisM^^ n^ 
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which fhe vicioos are entire strangers; enjoys 
ments the more Taloable as they pecoliariy beioBff 
to retirement, when the worid leaves os, ana 
to adversity, when it becomes «ar foe. TlieBe 
are the two seasons, for which eveiy wise msn 
would most wish to provide some hidden store of 
comfort For let him be placed in the most 
favourable situation which the human state ad*- 
mits, the world can neither Hvmya amuse him, 
nor always shield him from distress. There will 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, 
in his life. If he be a stranger to Gk>d, and to 
devotion, how dreary will the gloom of solitude 
often prove ! With what oppressive weight will 
sickness, disappointment, or old age, fsdl upon 
his spirits! But for those pensive periods, tiic 
pious man has a relief prepared. From the tire- 
some repetition of the common vanities of life, 
or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region ; 
and surrounds him there with such objects, as are 
the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm 
the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart 
If the world has been empty and delusive, it glad- 
dens him with the prospect of a higher and better 
order of things, about to arise. If men have been 
ungrateful and base, it displays before him the 
faithfulness of that supreme Being, who, though 
every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 
Let us consult our experience, and we shall find,- 
that the two greatest sources of inward joy, are 
the exercise of love, directed towards a dieserving 
4»bject^ and tbft exeTc^^al^ <A V^^^ \Mt minnt ing an 
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some high and assured happiness. Both these are 
supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no- 
reiuson to be suprised, if^ on some occasions, it 
fills the hearts of good men with asatis&ction not 
to be expressed. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in 
many respects, superior to the coarse gratifica- 
tions of sense. They are pleasures which belong 
to the highest powers, and best afiections of the' 
soul; whereas the gratifications of sense reside iii= 
the lowest region of nature. To the latter, the 
soul sto<^s below its native dignity. The former, 
raise it above its^elf. The latter, leave always a 
comfortless, often a mortifying, remembrance be- 
hind them. The former, are reviewed with ap- 
plapse and delight The pleasures of sense re-' 
«emble a foaming torrent, which, after a disorderly 
course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. But the pleasures of de- 
votion resemble the equable current of a pure 
river, which enlivens the fields through which it 
passes, and oiffiises verdure and fertility along its 
banks. To thee, O Devotion! we owe Hie highest 
improvement of our nature, and much of the en- 
joyment of our life. Thou art the support of our 
virtue, and the rest of our souls, in ttds turbulent . 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calm- 
est the passions. Th^u exaltest the heart. Thy 
communications, and thine only, are imparted to 
the low, no less than to the high ; to the poor, as 
well as to the rich. In thy presence, worldly dis- 
tinctions cease ; and under thy influence, worldly 
sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the ImSssl ^i ^es& 
woonded mind, Hiy sanctnary Vk «s« o^^^ ^ 
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tbe miserable; inaccessible only to the onrigfateoui 
and impure^ Thoa beginnest on earth the tempei 
of heaven. In theeythehostiofaiigebaDdbleiMi 
iqpirits eternally rejoice. Blair. 



ON THE DUTY OF PRAISE AND THANK86IVIN6. 

The duty of praise and thanksgiving is the deb 
and law of our nature. We had such Acnltie 
bestowed on us by our Creator, as made « ci 
pable of satisfying this debt, and obeying this law 
and they never therefore work more naturally an 
freely, than when they are thus employed. 
. It is one of the earliest instructions given us b; 
philosophy, and which hath ever since been ap 
proved and inculcated by the wisest men of a) 
ages, that the original design of making man wai 
that he might praise and honour him who roadi 

' him. When God finished this goodly firame c 
things, we call the world, and put together th 
several parts of it, according to his infinite wit 
dom, there was still wanting a creature in thes 
lower regions, that could apprehend tbe beautj 
order, and exquisite contrivance of it ; that firoi 
contemplating the gift, might be able to raise itsel 
up to the great Giver, and do honour to all hi 
attributes. Every thing indeed that Gtod mad 
did, in some sense, glorify its author, inasmuch a 
it carried upon it the plain mark and impress c 
the Deity, and was an effect worthy of that fira 
cause from whence it flowed ; and thus might th 
lieavens be said, at tihe^t^ltMycEASBt in which the; 

stood forth, to dec\«il^ V» ^W^i ^^ ^Safc^saaM 
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ment to show his handy-work: bat this was an 
imperfect and defective glory : tiie sign was of 
no signification here below, whilst there was no 
one here as yet to take notice of it. Man there- 
fore was formed to supply this want; endowed 
with powers fit to find it oat, and to acknowledge 
these unlimited perfections; and then put into 
this temple of God, this lower world, as the priest 
of nature, to ofier ap incense and thanks of praise 
for the mute and insensible part of the creation. 

This duty takes the farther and surer hold of ui 
by means of that strong bent towards gratitude, 
which the autiior of our nature hath implanted 
in it. There is not a more active principle than 
this in the mind of man : and surely that which 
deserves its utmost force, and should set all its 
springs a-work, is God, the great and uqivcu-sal 
benefactor, fi'om whom alone we received what* 
ever we either have, or are, and to whom wo can 
possibly repay nothing but our praises or our 
thanksgivings. ' Of him, and through him, aud to 
him, are all things :' of him, as the author ; through 
him, as the preserver ; to him, as the end and per- 
fection : to whom, therefore, be glory for ever. 

Aiterbwry^ 



MOTIVES TO PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING, FROM 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD OVER US DURING 
THE STILLNESS OF NIGHT. 

• 

The glorious sun is set in the west; the night- 
dews foil ; and the air, which was sultry and op- 
pressive, becomes cool. The fiov(e\« q( ^^ ^gv^r 
den, closing their coloured \e«^<i!&i^Q\^^^'oc9*^^^ 
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ing tke ictna of diy. 

Hk Midi of As gMfvb hnf« 
linsi ; tej dcqp Ml the bo^^ «r the 
one with hii held bchMUtwi^i. ^ 
of the.ftn»9«rd»e 9iABradMderlh» 
the hoi, «ia«ro«tWitjidM»hw^ Ihih'fiiiMl^fc 
atnttabob Th««iewi ' 
thetaif«vori 
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The dMcp Kit hi dM dddi 
deecci, oaa drir load lihwlh^ tl 
ihmidwhib. IhcMliwieMttdiiflhe^pvifleiif 
the Irotjr wd U tod c , or^ <MldM at pky^l^thft 
tranplh^t if IMy «M if cwiidi hin^i^ip t| iiii 
£ro. The t^drt hiiMMBrii ■btheeidtytmte 
•ovO;iior die hanh WW of dM cevpcslcr. All 
men are stretdied opoo dieir qirietheds, cad die 
infant reposes in peace and seenrity on ^ bosoai 
of its modier. Darimess is spread over the skies; 
and darkness is vpon the gronnd ; ertxy eje h 
tfaat^ and every hand is stiU. 

Who takes care of all people when tej Mt 
jumk in sleep? when they cannot defend tfaenh 
nelves, nor see if danger approaches ? Thov is aa 
eye that never sleeps ; diere is an eye that see^ ip 
the darkness of ni^t as well as hi die bri^itest 
sunshine. When there is no light of the son, nor 
of the moon ; when there is no faonp in the hone^ 
nor any star tvrinkling through the dock doods ; 
that eye sees every where, in all places^ and 
watches contimially over all the fiindliea of d» 
•arth. 
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e eye that sleeps not is God's ; his hand is 
^ streteiied oyer ns. He made sleep to re- 
us when we are weary : he made night that 
si|^t sleep in qinet. As the affectionate mo* 
stilli every little noise, that her infhnt be not 
orbed ; as she draws the cortains around its 
/y and shots out the light from its tender eyes; 
Gkid draws the curtains of darkness around jA ; 
1m makes all things to be hushed and still, that 
i Itfge family may sleep in peace. ' 
"Wben the darkness has passed away, and the 
MUBS of the morning sun strike through your 
/e-Hds, begin the day with praising G^od, T«ho 
as taken care of you ttiroogh the night Floweis, 
fhen you open again, spread your leaves and 
aatR sweet to his praise, fiirds, when yon awake, 
warble your thankis among the gteen boughs ! Let 
ft9 praise be in our hearts when we lie doiwn ; let 
his praise be on our lips when we awake. 

Batbavid, 



PRIVATE PRAYER, MORNING AND XVBNIN6, 
RBCejHMlNDeO. 

Lbt ns take care, that every morning, as soon as 
we rise, we lay hold on this proper ikeasou of ad « 
dress, and offer np to God the first-fruits- of our 
ttouj^ts, yet fresh, unsnIUed, and serene, before 
a bnsy swarm of vain images crowd in upon the 
mind. When the spirits, just refVeshed with sleep, 
are brisk and active, and rejoice, like that sun 
wirich ushers in the day, to run tlieir course; 
when all nature, just awakened VbXjc^XmKxlv^'^^'^ 
frKemibrlity, pays its eaiVy Yiotoaqgt \ ^\««^\*'^'"'^ 
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jcia in Uie univenal cUems, wlio are thi 
creabiTM is the viiiUe crotian capable of 
inf to Hliom it utobckddrttHd., 

And in the tTcnit^ irtieD the itillDtM 
rigbt invites to Mlcmn thougliU, kUkt wi 
collcctFd cur stngglin^ ideas, and aaSerti 
Inflection to stir but what ritbcr looks Dp< 
God, or iuward upoo auraelTCt, Bpon the t 
CUT minds; tlicn lei us tan over carh mcl 
the diy, fervnitl} entreat God'c pardon fit 
ve lave done amiss, and the grocion* aiai 
nf bis ipiiit for the fntnrei and afler havl 
jnfted accounts- lietween onrmalieT and oat 
ramnut oanelves to Lis rare for tbe fol 
cifht Thus bej;iDDing and cloti^ the da 
devotion, imploring hia ilirection ew^ty m 
as we rbe, for the following day ; and I 
Tneuding ounelvea, everjr eight before i 
dovin, to Iiis protection, ■ vho otither sli 
nor sleeps^ tlie-intein^dinte ipaceswitlbe 
fibed up '. earb line of Mir behaviour will 
natc ill God, as the centre of our actioH 
livrs, alt of a pirre, will ronatitute one ■ 
wbole, to n-bich eadi part will bear a n« 
relation and eonespondence, without any I 
und disjointed schemes, indepeudent of thi* 
end, the plianing of God. And while Wi 
this one point in view, whatever variety 
may be in our actions, there will be an nbiii 
too, wMch constitutes die beauty oflifi:, jai 
dors cf every thing else ; an Dniibnnity « 
bf'mg dull and tedious, and a variety wiibo 
iiif wild and irregulnr. 
Jfow- Honld tlii»settk11«fc™e»*.<Aw« 
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il passions^ and sweeten the last dregs of our ad- 
anced age ? How would this make onr lives yield 
Jie calmest satisfaction ; as some flowers shed the 
most firagrant odours, just at the close of the day ! 
And perhaps there is no better way to prevent a 
deadness and flatness of spirit from si^ececdin^, 
when the briskness of onr passions goes off, than 
to acqtnre an early taste for those spiritual de- 
lights, whose Meaf withers not/ and whose ver- 
dare remains in the winter of our days. 

And when this transitory scene is shutting upon 
OS, vrhen the soul stands upon the threshold of 
imother world, just- ready to take its everlasting 
flight ; then may we think with unallayed pleasure 
on Ood, w4ien tliere can be little or no pleasure 
to think of any thing else ; and our sonls may un- 
dauntedly follow to tiiat place, wtiither our prayers 
and affections, those forerunners of the spirit are 
gone before. 

One of the great philosophers of this age being 
asked by a friend, who had often admired his 
patience under great provocations, by what 
means he had suppressed his anger, answered, 
' that he was natnndly quick of resentment ; but 
that he had by daily prayer and meditation at- 
tained to this mastery over himself. As soon as 
he arose in the taioming, it was, througfiout life 
his daity practice to retire fbr an hour to private 
prayer and meditation: this, he often told his 
irieods, gave him spirit and vigour for tiie business 
of tiie day s this he tiierefore recommended as the 
best rule of life. For nothing, he knew, could 
support the soul in all di&tTesse& V^tiX. ^ ^tic&i^keciK.^ 
in die ffopreme Being ; iwa caa ^ i:^'wk»5Sl «ss^^ 
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Steady magnmimity flow from any other source, 
than a coii0ci4>iuiie8» of the divine ftroor/ 

Of Socrateiy wbo is said to have gaiii^ as as* 
rendant over iiis panions, it is xfipOHtdj that hifl 
Iffe was Aill of prayers and addresses to Gpd. 
And of Coniiicins, tiie Chinese philosopher, an- 
other great example of virtne, it is expressly rt 
corded, that (contrary to a fashion now prevf^ng] 
he neyer <fid eat of any thing, bat he first pros 
trated himself, and offered thanks to the snpreoH 
Lord of heaven. ^ Leave not off praying,' said > 
pions man, ^for either praying will make :tlie< 
leave off sinning, or sinning will make thee leav< 
' off praying/ If we say our prayers in a cold, so 
pine, lifeless manner, pow and then, I know m 
other. effect they will have, but to enhance o« 
condemnation : in effect, we do not pray, we ool] 
say our prayers ; we pay not the tribute of tlM 
heart, but an unmeaning form of homage ; w( 
^ draw near to God with our lips, while our hear 
Ufar from him.' And.vi[ithout the perseveranct 
in prayer, the notions of the amendment of on 
lives, and a sacred regard to the deity, will onl; 
float for a while in the head, without sinking deep 
or dwelling long upon the heart. We most b 
inured to a constant intercourse with God, t 
have our minds engaged and interested, and to. b 
*. rooted, and grounded in the love of him.' Bq 
if we invigorate our petitioqs, vi^hich are otherwisi 
a lifeless carcase, with a serious aujd attentiv 
spirit ; composed, but not dull ; affectionate, ba 
ii(7t/iassiooate in our addresses to Qod; praying 
w this seoiCf will at last mike xa \«.%.ve oft' sii 
»Mng; and victory, decm^e Nictor^^ 4«^wfe\Xw 
ib oar fayour* 
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ANDthiiUinrety ofawcialixrtiire. Onecltuu 
religieni datiei, irpultdy comidered, tciidi t( 
ileprew tbe aiiud, filling it Hitb ingeuaoua itaamf 
and wholcwune sorrow; ntd to these humUiatJB] 
feeliDgi, Militnde vigbt perhaps be fouud conge 
mal: but tbe •entimects of admiratioo, love, and 
joy, iwell the boMun witb emotions, which (eel 
for ftllowiliip and conmuuiicititHi. The flune in- 
deed nu} be kindled b; ailfst muung ; but wIki 
kindled, it nmit iuftlliUy spread. The deronl 
beart, penetnted with larfc uid aSectiag Tit/m 
ofihe immaiMty of God's works, thehannoBj ol 
hi* laws, aod the extent of hU beneficeuM, bniUi 
int* land and vocal expressions of praise airi ado- 
ntion; and, from a full and overflowiifi tennbi- 
lity, seeks to expaad itself to the utmost limits ol 
creation. The mind is forcibly carried oat of it 
self, and, CMbraCiaglbe whole drcle of niMated 
•xistence, calls on all above, aiwud, below, to keli 
to bear the bHrlbei) of its gratitode. Ji^ ii Um 
brilliant a thing to be confined witliiB oar om 
bosoms: it baraiihes all nature, and with its vivid 
^■oaring gives > kind of fictitious life to objecti 
widioat seme or motion. Tliere cannot be a more 
striking proof of tbe social teadeacy of these feel- 
ings, than die strong propensity we have to sa p y we 
aoditon wbere tlia« are none. Wbea men art 
wading we address tbe inims) cieuliiia\ wLit:* 
tber (Abb Mvanotw to paitakft wu wo^vm^h.'^',' 
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find sentiment in the mosic of the birds, the hmn of 
insects, and the low of kine : iiayyvrectlloo rocks, 
and streams and forests, to witness and share our 
emotions. Hence the royal shepherd, aojooimng in 
eaves and solitary wastes, calls oo the Bills to re- 
joice, and the floods to clap their hands ; and the 
lonely poet wandering in tiie deep recesses of ancid- 
ti vated natnre, finds a temple in eyery solemn grove, 
and swelb his cboms of praise nvith the winds tint 
bow the lofty cedars. And can he, who, not satis- 
fied with the wide range of existence, calls for the 
sympathy of the inanimate creation, refliso tO' 
worship with his fellow men ? Qui he who bids Na- 
ture attend, forget to join every liying sonl in the. 
oniTersal hymn ? Shall we suppose companions in 
the stillness of deserts, and shall, we overlook them 
among fiiends and townsmen. It cannot be ! So- 
cial worship, for the devont heart, is not more a 
dnty, than it is a real want. Bwrbauld, 



REA80MABLE1IB89 OF.PUBUC WORSHIP.. 

God is to b^ regarded as the nniyersal benefactor 
of mankind, from whom we all have received public 
blessings, and to whom therefore we owe pnMic 
acknowledgements. For private praisings and 
thanksgivings are by no means proper retnms for 
public mercies. 

Every creature ou^t to do homage to his Crea- 
tor ; he ought to pay the tribute of honour, where 
honour is due. Now the honour of God is more 
promoted by his being wonSbii^^^Yab^cly than 
privately, because private pwjei \& v^^t^ ^t&sa^ 
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within our own breasts ; but public prayer is piety 
exenoplified and displayed m oar ootward actions : 
it is the bemly of liolioefls made yisible ; our light 
chines out before men, and «n the eye of tiie world ; 
it enhirges the interests of godUness, and keeps 
up a fsLce and sense of religion among mankind. 

Were men only to repair to their devotionsy as 
the disciple of quality did to his lord and mas- 
ter, secretly and by night for fear of the Jews ; re- 
ligion, thus lonely and unfriended, would «oon de- 
cay for want of public countenance ^and encou- 
ragement For wliat would be the^onseqnence if 
religion sought the shades, and lived a reckise, en- 
tirely immured -in closets ; while irreligion auda- 
tnously appears abroad, ' lik€ the pestilence that 
destroyetii at uoop day?* It requires no great 
depth of -penetration to perceive, nor expense of 
argument to prove, that the want of a public na- 
tional religion, or a general absenting from that 
natiomd religion, must end in a general national ir- 
reverence to the Deity, in an universal dissolution 
of morals, and all the overflowings^of -ungodliness. 
The service of the- church, and the word of God 
read and expounded, must awaken those reflec- 
tions which it is the business of bad men to lay fast 
asleep, and let in upon the soul some unwelcome 
beams of light ; but, when these constant calls to 
virtue are neglected, men will become gradually 
more and more estranged from all seriousness and 
goodness, till at last they end -in aproiessed disre- 
gard to all fixed principles. 

Irhe fear of tiiat Being, whose judgments no 
power ean fence laff, no skill ^Vkde, ^\&%^fiu«i^. 
kiteif necessary ^ it is the duVj ^^ «M«r^ iwwb.^ ^oRf^ 
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only te cnltirate tills rererence m himself, but to 
promote it as far as lie can in others. Now, he 
that wonld promote a sacred regard to the I>eity, 
must do it by snch actions as are most significant 
of that regard : he most express and exemplify to 
others, that awflil serions sense of the Deity, which 
is impressed upon his own mind, by a solemn and 
avowed acknowledgment of his power and glory 
in assemblies set apart for Ihat purpose. Whoever 
thinks jiistly must be sensible, that if public wor- 
ship were once discontinued, an universal forget- 
fiilness of that God would ensue,, whom to remem- 
ber is the strongest fence and preservative against 
vice ; and that the bulk of mankind would soon 
degenerate into mere savages and barbarians, if 
there were not stated days to call them off from the 
common business of life^ to attend to what is the 
most important of all business, their salvation in 
the next. 

' But I need not labour this point, since it is al- 
lowed even by those who are declared enemies to 
religion. They look upon religion and public 
worship, as a political engine, to awe the common 
herd into a sense of their duty, not founded on rea- 
son, yet necessary to the good of mankind. How 
absnrd^tliis scheme is, may easily be shown. For 
if they do not admit the existence of the Deity, 
they may be, without much difficulty, confuted ; 
the existence of God being one of thie most ob- 
vious truths. But if they do admit it, they must 
grant likewise, that an infinitely good being must 
will whatevev is fot the good of his creatures ; 
ttnd conseqwentV^' Te\V\pL«m «A \f55^^ ^<&rship, 
fpliich they own to \j% coft^c«s^xsi^^»^i«A.<jSv 
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wwnlfwdj iMut he his will : b«t what is the ^iil 
ef the DeMy aMWt b« Ibiwded ob tnith and reason. 
What is necessary to the pablie happiness is there^ 
fore trae. For thongfi our private interest and 
troth nwgr not always colBci4e ; yet tiiere is al- 
ways a strict oorrcspondenea, iMrnony, and alli^ 
ance between trath and the ifeneral happiness. 

Beligion being once set aside^ there will he no^ 
thing left to restrain the better sort, bat a fear of 
shame and disgrace; and nothing to restrain the 
lower sort bat the dread of temporal punishments ; 
which yet win be of little avail. For he who is weary 
of lile, who wants to lay it down as a harden, may 
oonmand yoors, or mine, or any body's eif«. And 
what should hinder him ? The fear of the worid to 
come? That wiH be oat of the question, when onet 
asense of religion is extinct. The fear of this 
worid, of an ignominioi» or lingerwig death ? Alas ! 
temporal punJshments derive their chief eiftcacy 
(torn the dread of 4amae vengeance. For, without 
that, a man may evade them, by being his own ex^ 
ecntioner. There are a thoBsuad avenues to death ; 
and tfaou^ the vigibnce of the magistrate may se* 
eore some of them, yet others wttl stand open to 
receive the determined and resolved, and place 
them beyond tiie reach of the impotent power of 
their feUow-croalares. To destroy religion, tbere^ 
ibre, is to let loose the wretched and the despes- 
rate (a fonnidBhte body) npen the easy, the aftu* 
ent, and the happy. One would not choose to live 
in a world whidi has Mf> notion or belief of another^ 
For however advantageous one^ circumsUmces 
may be, we-sboald lie at thamocc^ ^i^OKSSMfe-s^^ 
deapMir of liettcriog Sd^va oyiu,\w>xV9 '^<^a»R^'«^ 

^OL. I, It K 
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fhmd; there b^notkiBs in this life to check tint 
mao to whom lile itidf, as it is eifcoiiiitanoed, is 
an insupportable load. 

In a wordy public worship is the great instn- 
ment of securing, a sense of God^profideacey and 
of a world to come; and a sense of Qod^^nofi- 
dence and a world to come is the great basis of all 
socical and private duties. Secdk 



OK THE ^JBEFULlf K8S OF CHURCH MV9IC. 

The use of [vocal and instrumental harmony] in 
divine worship I shall recommend and jostify from 
this consideration ; that they do, when wisely em- 
ployed and managed^ contribute -extremely to 
awaken the attention, and -enliven the. devotionof 
all serious and sincere Christians ; and their usefU- 
ness to this end will appear on a double ac.count,-s9 
they remove, the ordinary hinderances of devotioo, 
and as they supply us further with special helps 
and advmtages towards quickening and improving 
it. 

By the melodious harmony -of the churchy tileo^ 
dinary hindenmces of devotion are removed, pai^ 
ticularly these three ; that engagement of thought 
which we often bring with us into the church fiwn 
what we last conversed with : those accidental 
distractions that may happen to vs during the 
course of divine service : fmd that weariness and 
^atnera of mind which som^ weak tempers .may 
bbour uodeTy by reason even of the length of it 
When we -cmat into lihft wnietaasrs \naaediately 
6vm any worldly •Ssir, m wu ^«i tMft«&8b» 



« left, 

I; and perfa^s eogroaes that beart 

kh ibould then be taken ap altoge- 

■I addceuea. Bat aa hiod as the 

•eied bymiu strikes as, aJI that busy 

llhts presenti; dupcT$ca : byagrate- 

nnt forced into the doty tint ii 

d, aod, as indevout and backward aa 

Arc, fiad oursclvet on flie aadden 

• Mcred wannth, ready to cry oat 

Wnd, ' My bearl ia fixed, O God, my 

ed, I nill ling and give praise.' Oar 

iM'af mind, at such times, is often so 

m to deeply immened in it, tbal tbcie 

e Tery strong aad powerfbl charm to 

Imit; and perhaps nothing is of greater 

I pnpo^e, than the iDlEinii and awaken- 

Nim reaion, those acridental distrac- 
■B^ happen to us, are also best cured 
Iw itroDgest muids, and best prw:tiied 
tiea, may sDmelimei be turpriied into a 
n af wliat they are about, by some vio- 
rd impressions ; and every slight occa- 
ure to call afftbc thooghts of no len 
■ogh much weaker wonblppers. Those 

to MF, nnt) to be seen here, will olten 
point, will draw and detain for a wliile 
rthe c«iioui uid uowaiy. A passage in 
I itory read, an expreieioD used in Qie 
MID* (rf devotion, ^iiW t«a;>k » few^^^i 
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and lead them oB-from thought to thongfat, and 
pomt to poiiit, tiU they are hewildered in thdr 
own imigiiwtiwii. TboKi and ^an handred other 
avocations will arise and prevail : bst when the 
instrameiits of praise begin to sonnd, onr scatter- 
ed thoughts presently take tiie alanOy retnm te 
their post^ and to their duty, preparing and anuag 
themselves against their spiritual assailantk 

Lastly, even the length of the service itself be- 
comes an hinderance sometimes to the devotioBy 
which it was meant to feed and raise : for, alas ! 
we quickly tire in the performance of holy doties; 
and as eager and onwearied as we are in attending 
upon secular business and trifling coacems, yet in 
divine offices, I fear, the expostulation of our Sih 
viour is applicable to most of us, ' What? can ye 
not watch with me one hour P* This infirmity is re- 
Uevedy this hinderance prevented or removed by 
the sweet harmony that accompanies several parts 
of the service, and returning upon us at fit inter- 
vals, keeps our attention up to the duties, when we 
begin to flag, and makes jis insensible of the length 
of it Happily therefore, and wisely, is it so order- 
ed, that the morning devotions of the ehnrchywhich 
are much the longest, should share also a greater 
proportion of the harmony which is usefiil to en- 
liven them. 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal of 
the ordinary impediments to devotion ; it supplies 
us also with special helps and advanta^s towards 
furthering and improving it. For it adds dignity 
tad solemnity to public worship ; it sweetly in- 
tf oeoces and raises out )^«BBtfv^^^A.^«^ Assist at 
it; and makes bs to wa ^«^ NKv^^ijfc V««ite^ 
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pleasure and cheerfofaiess : allwfaidiareyeiyproo 
per and powerfiil means towards creatiu|( m as 
that holy attenlioii aad ereotieD of iBind^ titeeniost 
reasonable part of this our feasooable service. 

Such is our nature, that pven the best thingn, 
•nd most worthy of our esteem, do not always em* 
ploy and detain our thott^^ts, in proportiofi t» 
their real value, woless tbey be set off and grtait' 
ened by some outward circumstancesy which are 
fitted to raise admiration and surprise in the 
breasts of those who hear or behold difra. And 
this good effect is wrought in us by the power of 
sacred music. To it we, m good measure^ owe the 
dignity and sirfemnity of onr public worabip ; vrhtck 
else, I fear, in its natural simplicity and plainness, 
would not so strongly 8trike,L or so deeply aOBkct the 
iuinds, as it ou^t to do^ of the sluggish and inat^ 
ientive, that is, of the far greatest part of mankind. 
But when voice and instruments are skiUitHy 
adapted to it, it appears to us in a majestic air 
and shape; and gives us very mvfhl and reverent 
impressions ^ which, while ^y are upon us^ it is 
impossible for us not to be fixed and composed to 
the utmost. We are then in the same stato <^mind 
tjiat the devout patriarch was, when he awoke firom 
his holy dream, and ready with him to say to our- 
selves : * Snre^ the Loi^ is in this place, and I 
knew it not. How dreadful is this place. • This is 
none other but the house of God, and thifr is the 
gate of heaven.' 

Further, the availablenesa of harmony to pro- 
inote a piaus disposition of mind will appear ftoaa 
the great iafiaence it naturally ban om 1^ y^mw 
which, wbea weU^ doected, toe iQm ^^tmo^ 
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sails of the mind, that speed its passage to perfec- 
tioiiy and are of particnlar and remarkable nsein 
tbe oiBces of devotion : lor derotion consista in an 
ascent of tibe mhid towards God, attended with 
holy breathings of sopl^ and a divine exercise of 
all the passions and powers of the mind. These 
passions tbe melody of somids serves only to gaidc^ 
and elevate towards their proper object : tiiese it 
first calls forth and encourages, and then gradnaliy 
raises and inflames. This it doea to all of tibem, 
as die matter of the hymns swig gives an occasioB 
ibr the employment of them ; but the power of it 
is diiefly seen in advancing that most beavcaiy 
passion of love, which reigns always In pieos 
breasts, and is the surest and most inseparable 
mark of tme devotion ; which recommends what 
we do in virtue of it to God, and makes it relish- 
ing to ourselves ; and without which idl our spi? 
ritual offerings, our prayers and our praises^ are 
both insipid and unacceptable. At ^is onr reli- 
gion begins, and at this it ends; it is the sweetest 
companion and improvement of it here upon earth, 
and the very earnest and foretaste of heaven : of 
the pleasures of which nothing fhrtiier is revealed 
to us, than that they consist in tbe practice of holy 
music and holy love, thejointenjoymoBt of which, 
we are told, is to be the happy lot of att pious sools 
to endless ages. 

Now it naturally follows from hence, which was 
the last advantage from whence I proposed to re- 
commend church music, that it makes our duty a 
pleasure, and enables us, by that means, to perform 
it. with the atmeat Vi^oxn- vtA ^csx^Vuesa, It n 
eertaiD, that lihe moie ^\e«wa!5^«D^^^'^^^N».\si ^ 
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the more keenly and eagerly are we used to employ 
onrseives in it, the less liable are we, while it is 
going forward, to tke, and droop, and be dispirit- 
ed. So that whatever contributes to make our de- 
votion taking, within such a degree as not at the 
same time to cfesipate and distract it, doe8,^for 
that very reason, contribute to our attention and 
holy warmth of mind in performing it What we 
take delight In, we no longer look tiponas a task, 
but petum to idways with desire, dwell upon with 
satisfaction, and quit with uneasiness^ AJid tJiis it 
was which made holy David express himself in so 
patfaetical a manner coneemmg the service of the 
sanctuary : ' As the hart panteth f^er the water- 
brooks, so panteth o^ soul after thee, O God> 
When, O when shall I come to appear before the 
presence of Godf — The ancients do sometimes 
use the metaphor of an army, when they are speak** 
ing of -the joint devotions put up to God in the as- 
sembly of his saiQts* They say, we there met to- 
gether in troops to do violence to heaven ; we en- 
compass, we besiege the throne of God, and bring 
such an united force, as is not to be withstooiC 
And I suppose inre may as innocently carry on the 
metaphor, as they have begun.it, and say, tliat 
church -music, when decently ordered, may havO 
as great uses in this army />f supplicants, as the 
sonnd of the trumpet has among the hosts of the 
mighty men. Itequally rouses Uietsourage, equal- 
ly gives life, apd vigour, and resolution, and unani- 
nity to these holy assaifamts. Atierhw^ 
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•N THB BZCEUXVNCB OF OUR CHURCB SBKTIGf, 

1. Tm languge, wtiereio oar serrice 10 perfem- 
tdf cBimot ^t be of «se to fix ancl keep aUre eu 
atlentkm. It is our owb uotiier toqgve, wlait all 
of OB are aeqoamled witli, and can therefore listeri 
to with delight^ beeaose we nnderBtMMl it. There 
is a churchy wliose public prayefs are pat np in a 
langoage onkaown to tiie greatest part ofthose who 
are to Join intiieni. Bat how can the htert be af^ 
fected by the mere sound of words, while it isat« 
terly a stranger to their meaning ? The public de- 
votion therefore of an unlettered papist most 
needs be one continued scene of distractions and 
wanderings from tiie beginning to the end of them. 

Nor are our offices drawn up only in our own 
tongue, but in the most easy and plain parts of it, 
which lie open to Christians of the meanest capa- 
cities and attainments. There is nothing fantasti- 
cal in the expression of them ; no Tain use of such 
hard phrases, as tend rather to amuse and puzzle, 
than to instruct common hearers : nothing which 
approaches to that mysterious, nointelttgible way 
of speaking, in which some, either deceiving or de- 
ceived Christians, delight; nothing that savours of 
singularity, hypocrisy, or entfausiasra. Whatever 
we meet with there >« plain, simple, natural; and 
yet at the same time solemn, majestic, moving; 
signilicant and fhH; sound and wholesome: it 
carries lioth light and heat in it, and is fitted eqoai* 
ly to inform the understandings and infiune the ^ 
fections of the w\«e«\.«iid^€»kest of Christians. 

ti. These pray et% «a^ ^rw**^ '•''^ tfSwwA>\^ iu a 
premeditatedfonxi ^^ N«ot^>N«V^-i^Ea!i^^w^, ^'w. 
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is before acquainted: for tliis abo I innst reckon 
among the pemdiar advantages of oor way of wor- 
ship towanib ftstening down the minds of men to 
that holy doty, wherein they were engaged. I 
grant indeed, tiuit mipremeditated prayers, uttered 
with great fiaency,. with a devout warmth and 
earnestness, are apt to make strong and awakening 
impressions on the minds of the generality of 
hearers. Bat it may be doubted, whether the at- 
tention thus raised be not an attention rather of 
cariosity and surprise, than of real piety and sound 
devotion. For a good and conscimtious man, 
who is to join in a prayer with which he was before 
•unacqaainted, must needs do it with some little 
diffidence and fear, lest there should be any thing, 
in tiie matter or manner of that prayer, improper 
and unbecoming: he mttst suspend his assent to 
those unknown requests, till he has so far consi- 
dered them, as to be sure they are fit for him to 
"agre^ in. And while he is thus employing his 
thoughts on one petition or sentence, another suc- 
ceeds, which will require a like degree of suspoise 
and deliberation : and this cannot but check his 
devotion, by dividing and breaking the force of 
his mind. Whereas he, who offers up his requests 
to God in a known and stated form, has no avoca- 
tions of this kind to struggle with ; and can there- 
fore apply himself directly and vigorously to his 
holy task, and ' ask in faith, nothing wavering.' 
He fears not lest unfitting requests should be 
made, or fit ones clothed in unsuitable language ; 
and is therefore at leisure to excite all the powers 
and affections of his sool, and to ei^gae^^ ^€\sl\w 
tlmt apiritaal service. . Thb ia a ^^pewaVwt ^'^n'«^- 

VOL. I, n, 
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tage which attends the me of pie-compMcd pny;- 
en ; and if tiiere be many who do not find A 
feel this effect of them, it is not, I am pcnoade^^ 
the fiudt of set forms, bat their own. Theywiik 
attention and tenrency in tins my of won^k, imil 
tiiey would want it equally, peilwpa much more, 
inaoy other. 

3- It is yet a further great advantage which we 
of this communion enjoy, that our senrice is not 
one continued act of devotion, but is interrupted 
by many breaks and pauses, and consists of several 
distinct and entire forms of petition and praise ; 
by which means the mind is cased and relieved 
from too long and strict an attention ; retires & 
little, and returns, as it were, with new strength 
to its duty. The collects of our liturgy are so 
short, that a devout Christian may, even whilst he 
is pronouncing his ameu at the close, by a ^udden 
glance of thought recollect every branch of them, 
and so contract into that single word the whole 
force of the preceding prayer. 

4. The service contributes also to render ns at- 
tentive and devout, by that useiiil and affecting 
variety with which it abounds. There is in it a 
variety of all sorts of religious duty, in which a 
creature can apply itself to its Crtetor. There we 
confess our sins, and intercede with God for the 
pardon of tliem. There we deprecate the divine 
.;udgments tliat may be inflicted, and pray for all 
rbc blessings spiritual and temporal, that can be 
bestowed on ourselves or others ; and there we 
put op OUT pnA£e^ vod thanksgivings to God for 
all instances oC Vaa TSJRt«^ wA ^j^MftsMa^ i<i ««. 
Tkfre we h€aTtYve\vAvwifv^>»^*^x^^>^»i^\t^^^ 
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for beiief of the grett articles of ftlth : and these 
difcjcn t parts of divine woniiip are so happily 
iMermized, and sneeeed each other in so beanti- 
hi an order, that the mind of the worshipper has 
ahnqrs a new and pleasant en^iloynient 

As tiie priest has his share in the perfonnance of 
tiiese offices, so the people too have theirs ; and 
in a mnch laiger proportion than belongs to them 
in any otiier Christian assemblies. Each is em- 
ployed in stirring up tiie other to an holy and af- 
fectionate emulation of heart and voice, and they 
do thereby mutually provoke and kindle each 
otiier^ devotion. 

Lastly, I add also, that the service of our sanc- 
tuary is particularly contrived to promote atten- 
tion by the decent, orderly, and solemn manner in 
which it is performed. For it is neither, on the 
one side, so very plain and simple, as not to be 
able to rouse, nor on the other so splendid and 
gaudy, as to be apt to distract the mind. It is 
duly tempered between these extremes, and par- 
takes of either, as far as either is requisite towards 
creating and cherishing a sound and reasonable, 
a- warm and active devotion. Pictures indeed and 
images, to which the church of Rome in thii case 
has recourse, ^ the attention; but it is on a 
wrong object. A multitude of vain and pompoua 
ceremonies, a variety of rich habits and ornaments, 
music framed for delight, without improvement ; 
these things indeed may ■ render an assembly at- 
tentive; but so likewise would a scene in the 
theatre. The devotion they produce, if indeed 
they produce any, goes no for1lm1SlMaDi^doft«»ARX\ 
it is. not tiiMt of the heart and s^ml* .^^oXsvC^ 
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usy all fhe ^ntiid^ 4^ our wonhip oontribatet to- 
warcki the inward tile and realily of it Oir 
cliorciies ara deoently adorned ; they wbo officiate 
at our altars are decently habitied ; mu daily mi^ 
vice 18 p^imnedy and oar facnnenti adaalBis- 
tered, in a becoming and reverend maaoer^ oar 
aunio is always, or always ong^t to be, grave and 
solemn : every part and circamstanceof onr y^w- 
ship is so ordered, asto inspire as with an holy re- 
verance and awe,and so fiur to keep the ootward 
senses awake, as their vigilance may be of use to 
give wings to oor devotion, and vigour to ovt 
minds. Attetimnf, 



MODERATION AND CANDOUR, IN JUDGING OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OF OTHERS, RECOM- 
MENDED. 

Lawyers, physicians, soldiers, men in every pro- 
fession, are wont to acquire a partiality for that in 
which they have been educated ; and, by the al- 
most incredible force of habit, think more highly 
of its excellencies, and are disposed to drfend its 
defects with more pertinacity than reason will al- 
low. If a prepossession of tUs kind shoald be ob- 
servable in the professors of Christianity, or in 
the advocates fat any particular system of Christi- 
anity, a candid mind would be ready rather to apo* 
logise for the infiimity, than to condenm it, ai 
springing from a corrupted source of interest or 
inhition* What interest can aa Unltariaa or 
an Arianba:vemdMMai>Dni^ii«ni^aub€^ 
0d OltllOdox^ If eVteat, «t XmA^. ^^Qssen.'VMf^^ 



itmr, m^.tlie mercy qf God forgive them t bot let 
not the mmierctfiil judgment of man condemn 
them. What interest can a desit of upright mo« 
rab (and there are many such) have in contending, 
that the snpreme Being gave no law to Moses, no 
revelation of his wiU to mankind by Jesus Christ, 
but that Moses and the prophets^ that Jesus and 
the apostles, were like Confucius, Zoroaster, Numa^ 
Mahomet, and their several associates ; that they 
pretended to a divine authority, which was not 
vouchsafed to them? We believe, that the divine 
missions of Moses and of Jesus may be establish- 
ed, and that they have been repeatedly established^ 
by arguments, which are utterly inapplicable to. 
every other religion whifh hath taken place among 
mankind ; but we do not take upon us to anathema- 
tise, with fiery zeal,.every one who does not believe 
asi^e do: we pray for his conversion to what we 
esteem the truth, and we requesthim to admit, that 
the sincerity of our belief in Christianity is at 
great as that of his unbelief; if he thinks otherwise 
of us, he thinks amiss; if he speaks otherwise, he 
becomes a calumniator. 

This moderation, which, on all occasions, I re- 
commend as proper for us to observe towards those 
who differ from us, either partially, or wholly, 
and which, in retom, we have a right to expect of 
them, is not to be interpreted into an indifference 
either towards Christianity in general, or towards 
that particular mode of it which is established in 
these kingdoms. The church of EngUnd may be 
maintained, and it is our duly to maintaui it, with 
zeal regulated by charity, against all \t& ^oKxcaK^^ 
an tbey. have «oovinced us, tbat a^ \ax ^<&Sft.^v«^ 
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Kystem of doctrine, worship, uid discipline, migfat 
be peaceably introdocedin its stead: andtbis, if 
we may judge from what we have read of former 
times, or observed of onr own, the opposers of tbe 
establishment will not be able speedily to accom- 
plish. 

He, who wishes to repair an ancient fortress, 
when he sees it attacked by a thousand enemies, 
disfigured by the rubbish of a thousand ages, can- 
not, without great injustice, be ranked with those 
who labour to overturn it. 

Nor is the defence of the Christian religion aban- 
doned, when we allow unbelievers the ihll fiberty 
of producing all the arguments they can in support 
of tlieir infidelity. Our liberality in this respect 
proceeds not from any supineness or inattention 
towards what we esteem of inestimable value, l^at 
from a total dislike of dogmatism and intolerance; 
principles ill comporting with the weakness of ha- 
man understanding, and with the benignity of the 
Christian religion ; and firom a strong persuasion 
that the result of the most critical scrutiny into the 
foundations of our faith will be a confirmation of 
its truth. The time, I think, is approaching*, or 
is ah'eady come, when Christianity will undergo a 
more severe investigation than it has ever yet 
done. My expectation, as to the issue, is this — 
that catholic countries will become protestant,aDd 
tliat protestant countries will admit a further re- 
formation. Ill expressing this expectation, which 
I am far from having the vanity to propose with 
oracular confidence, I may possibly incur tlie cen- 

• Thb w«s wriUen in Jane 17\)5,^Eiiior, 
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sure of some, who tliink that protestantism, as es- 
tablished in Qenaany, in Switzeriand, in Scotland, 
in England, is, in all tfaese, and in otlier*cpantries, 
ao perfect a aystem of Christianity, that it is inca^ 
pable of any amendment in any of them. If this 
should be the case, I most console myself with rc^ 
fleeting, that the greatest men could not, in their 
day escape onmerited calumny. Every age had 
its Sacheverells, its Hickes, audits Chenells, whoy 
with the bitterness of theological odium, sharpen- 
ed by party rancour, have not scrupled to break 
the bonds of Christian charity, if oadSey was called 
a <fifl8enter, ChiHingworth a Socinian, and Tillot- 
son both Socinian and atheist ; and all of them ex- 
perienced this obloquy from contemporary zealots, 
on account of the liberality of their sentiments, on 
account of their endeavouring to render Christi- 
anity more rational, than it was in certain points 
generally esteemed to be. I had certainly rather 
submit to imputations, which even these great 
men could not avoid, than be celebrated as tlie 
mightiest champion of the church, on tlie system of 
intolerance, or the most orthodox contender for 
the faith, on the system of those who maintam, that 
our first reformers have left us no room for im- 
provement in scriptural learning. With whatever 
assurance other men may be persuaded, that they 
liave attained certain knowledge of the trathof all 
Christian doctrines ; with whatever zeal, in conse- 
quence of that persuasion, they may foster the 
seeds of persecution ; I confess, tint ther^ are many 
points in theology on which I feel myself disposed 
to adopt an expression of St. Austin, when he is 
Atatittg the different wAys in which he conjectures 
oria:iiiaI 510 ro^y have been propagated from ^v 
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rents to children — quid iratem homm sit Tentm li- 
•bentios disco, quam dico, ne andeam docere quod 



«e8cio*. 



Herodotns telto as, that Darius asked aamt of 
the Greeks, what sum of money he should |i;ive 
them to eat the bodies df their deceased parents, 
after the manner of tiie Indians. Upon their re- 
vising to comply on any considetation, he asked 
somc-of the Indians, who were accustomed to eat 
the bodies of their parents, what sum they would 
take to bum the bodies of tiieir parents, i^er tb« 
Grecian manner : but tliey, setting up a general 
tintcry, desired the king to haye better thonghts of 
them. Thus it is in religion ; every man is attach- 
•ed to the mode of worship, and the system of doc- 
trines, to which he has been accustomed, and he 
looks upon other modes and other doctrines as bor- 
tiering on impiety. This disposition is so general, 
that it may be considered as natural ; yet, like 
many other natural propensities, it may be cor- 
rected ; it is an evil which may be overcome by 
good sense. I call it an evil, because it misleads 
the judgment, and subjects men to the tyranny of 
prejudice. It was a prejudice of this sort which 
made Paul a persecutor of Jesus; which made the 
Jews persecutors of the Christians ; which made 
the heathens persecutors of both Jews and Chris- 
tians ; and which has, at times, rendered the dif- 
ferent denominations of Christians in this coun- 
try, and in all other parts of Christendom, perse- 
cutors of each other. There can be no qaestioa 
that it is the d\i^ ^^ 'fiSXti»sGi\& q^^HMc reason to 

• Bat wbk*i of lYKwevk Vrtk*,\^»«W'«S^>«s*.'Wv««»^ 

M I shOOW TaA\^ ^*«>^ „ A.>«*e««: ^V'^^^VV^.N^X^I.^ 
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prejudice -, but, unluckily, every man thinks that 
^e .does. so; be mistakes his own conclusions for 
truths, whidi ought not to be disputed, and which 
cannot be illustrated ; and every argument tending 
tp subvert them is rgected without examination, 
vl^is perversion of the understanding is a great 
reproach to men of education and learning ; we 
may lament it, and excuse it, in the bulk of man* 
kind, who, letting their reason lie without exer- 
cise, go, on most occasions, in matters of opinion, 
not in the way in which they ought to go, but in 
that in which they have gon^ before. But in men 
habituated to the cultivation of their faculties, 
and to impartial investigation in other branches 
of knowledge, this prepossession in religion, the 
most important of all branches, is wholly repre- 
hensible. Bp» Watson. 



PARABLB AGAINST RCLIGIOUS PERSECUTION, IN 
IMITATION OF SCRIPTURE LANGUAGE. 

1. And it. came to pass after these things that 
Abraham sat at the door of his tent about the go- 
ing down of the sun. 2, And behold a man bent 
with age, coming from the way of the wilderness 
leaning on a staff. 3. And Abraham arose, and 
met him, jand said unto him, * Turn in, I pray thee, 
and wash thy feet, and tarty all night ; and thou 
shalt arise eariy in the morning ani go on thy 
Tvay.' 4. And the man aaid, * Nay : for I will 
abide under this tree.' 5. But Abri^am pressed 
him -greatly : so he turned, and they went into the 
tent: and Abraham baked unleaNen VkaA^ «ei^ 
t/iQT did eat 6. And when A\>Ti!d»xa«v<ii ^Qb«X'Or». 
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man blessed net God^ Ue said onto him, ' Whe 
fore dost thou not worship the most high G( 
creator of heaven and earth ?* 7. And the n 
answered and said^ ^ I do not worship thy Gn 
neither do I call upon his name, for I have mi 
to myself a god, which abideth always in 
house, and provideth me vrith all thtags.' 8. A 
Abraham's zeal was kindled against the man, i 
ho arose, ^nd fell upon him,, and drove him fo 
i . witJi blows into the wild^ness. 9. And C 

called unto Abraham, saying, ' Abraham, wb 
is tlic stranger?* 10. And Abraham answe 
and said, ' Lord, he would not worship thee, i 
ther would he csJl upon thy name,, therefore b 
I driven him out before my face into the wik 
ness/ 11. And God said, ^ Have I borne with 1 
these hundred and ninety and eight years, i 
nourished him, and clothed him, notwithsta 
ing his rebellion against me, and couldst not tfa 
who art thyself a sinner, bear with him one nig 
t'2. And Abraham said, ' Let not the anger of 
\ Lord wax hot against his sei'vant: lo, I h 

it .tinned, forgive me, I pray thee.* 13. And Al 

' j». ham arose, and went forth into the wilderness, ; 

I" <liiigently sought for the man, and found him, i 

* retuined with him to the tent, and when he i 

-^ entreated him kindly, he sent him away on 

morrow with gifts. 14. And God spake u 
Abraham, saying, ' For this thy sin shall thy s 
be afHictcd four hundred years in a strange la 
15. But for tliy repentance will I deliver th 
and tliey shall come forth with power and v 
gladness of heart, and with much substance.' 

Frmiklh 
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A HOLY MAN. 

A HOLY nrnn is only hsrppy. For infelicity and 
sin were bom twins ^ or ratker, like some prodigy 
with two bodies, both draw and expire the same 
breath. Catholic faith is the foundation on which 
he erects religion ; knowing it a ruinons madness 
to build in the air of a private spirit, or on the 
sanda of any new schism. I^ impiety is not so 
bold to brinf divinity down to the mistake of 
reason, or to deny those mysteries his apprehen- 
sion reaeheth not. His obedience moves still f >y 
directioD of the magistrate : and diotdd conscience 
inform hun that the command is unjust, he jud^etb 
it BCfverthelesi^ high treason by rebellion to malM 
good his tenets; as it were the basest cowardiee, 
by disnuHid^tioB of reKgioB, to preserve temporal 
respects. He knows boman policy but a crooked 
rule of action : and therefore by a ^trust of his 
own knowledge attains it : confonndln§^ witli su- 
pernatural illumination, tlie opinionated Judgment 
of the wise. In prosperity he gratefully acfanire* 
the bounty of the Almig^ity giver^ and tisetb,- not 
abnseUi> plenty : but in adversity he remains uns-- 
shaken> and, like solne enmitent mounlain, hath 
his head above tiie clouds. For his' happiness is 
not, meteov-lik-e, exhaled from the vapours- of this 
world ; but sbtnes a fixed star, which, when by 
misfortune it appears to fall, only easts away tho 
slimy matter. Foverty he neither fiears nor covcftd^ 
but eheerfiiHy entertains; inaginin||f it the fktt 
which tries virtne : nor how tyraraiicatty «Qie.Nt(ft 
it usurp OB hiflf^ doth he pay to k & ^^^ fst ^sn^raSiiS^v 
for he wba suIKmb^ want witlwiQt TfiVB«t«Eafcft>xi^'^ 
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poor, not miserable. . He jsees the coTetous pros- 
per by iMnry, yet wazeth not lean witli envy: and 
when the posterity of the impioos ftooriah, be 
questions not the divine justice ; for temporal re- 
itards diitingnish not ever the merits of men : and 
who hath been of eonncil witii the etemal?-FBnie 
he weiglht not^ but esteems a smoke, yet such as 
carries with it the sweetest odoor, and riseth 
usnally from the sacrifice of onr best actions. 
Pride he disdains, when he finds it swelling in 
himself; hot easily forgiveth it in another : nor 
can any man's erronr in life, make him sin in cen- 
sure, since seldom the folly we condenm is so 
culpable as the severity of our judgment. He 
doth not malice the overspreading growth of his 
equals; but pities, not despisetii, ^ fiill of any 
man : esteeming yet no storm of fi>rtnne danger- 
ouSy but what is raised through onr own d«neiit. 
When he looks on others' vices, he values not him- 
self virtuous by comparison, but examines his own 
defects, and finds matter enough at home for re- 
prehension. In conversation, his carriage is neither 
plausible to flattery, nor reserved to rigour : but 
so demeans himself as created for society. In 
solitude, he remembers liis better part is angeK- 
cal ; and therefore his mind practisetii the best 
discourse without assistance of inferior oigan^. 
Lust is the basilisk he flics, a serpent of the most 
destroying venom : for it blasts all plants with tlie 
breath, and carries the most murdering artillery 
in the eye. He is ever merry but still modest : 
not dissolved into indecent laughter, or tickled 
with wit scurrilous or injurious. He cunningly 
searcheth into th« virtues of others, and liberally 
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commends them : but buries the vices of the im- 
perfect in a charitable silence, whose manners he 
reibrms, not by invectives, bat example : in prayer 
he is frequent, not apparent : yet as he labours 
not the opinion, so he fears not the scandal of be- 
ing; thooght good. He every day travels his medi- 
tations up to heaven, and never finds himself 
wearied with the journey : but when the necessi- 
ties of nature return him down to earth, he 
esteems it a place he is condemned to. Devotion 
is his mistress, on which he is passionately ena- 
moured : for that he hath found the most sovereign 
antidote against sin, and the only balsam power- 
iul to cure those wounds he hath received through 
firailty. To live he knows a benefit, and the con- 
tentpt of it ingratitude, and therefore loves, but 
not'doats on Itfe. Death, how deformed soever 
an aspect it wears, he is not frightened with : 
since it not annihilates, but nndouds the soul. 
He therefore stands eveiy moment prepared to 
die ; and though he freely yields up himself, when- 
age or sickness summon him, yet he with more 
atocrity puts off his earth, when the profession of 
faith crowns him a martyr. Habington*, 



THE mriNG MAN. 

It is a very terrible and amaring thing to see a 
man die, and solemnly take his last leave of the 
world. Hie very circumstances of dying men are- 
a4>t to strike us with horrour. To hear such a man, 

- • William HaUiiKtoii, the UMorian and poct« who ditd is 



mo 

iMTw semiblyliewiUipMlioflliesttiir wwUy m 
if be were jolt eom fiwli it, MllMrteft geiig'tv 

it) h9w§evt9dfktmilktmt(kmmhiamikf§griam 
>Uly Iwl^iekedMW if Ml life; wiikiHMl [^Hi«f 
lie 5»iU wiib tlwt 1m iNd lived betfei^^ wai IM 
served God »efe.«ibomltf* k*w.aeito«%lw^'wii 
lrc8oH« opoa ft better lifei if God wMd be idtMi 
to ndie bite vp^ftodfrjrUMbvtetfee Mine; «ii|r 
mkat leel Md cenrtitiien he wiH cbImiii iI to Mt 
bestftiedds flodBeafeit rebiAieaetf rdigiow cad 
virtcooe cmMe of Uie^ ■• the oaly tbbif tbu tiil 
miiiiiter eoarfbrt to tbete«be» thejoiiniA tvb« 
in bb cenclitittB. Sedk dieco—M fte ItariMf iiy 
II ij ■!! til itinin efttiiffiftWTwfrtrlhir tiwii^iai 
to stir ftp in tUflv very good liMMtiNI^ wiM 
the present dtnd fanpr f isiwr kete;, biC bee— r 
these sights are verxfieqMAI, tiMgr bmwaeltei 
any great p es imri i ci it cflhct epen nien. Thi^co»i 
sider thsU it is o.Tery common ease, aad simiat 
take example and encooragenieDt from one an- 
other ; every one is affected for the pvesent, few 
are so effectually convinced, as to betake ftenn 
Selves to a better eonrse. TUkiitm, 



COMPARISON BETWEEN A DYING PAGAN AND A 
OTINO CHRI8T1AH. 

I CONSIDER ft Pagan, in Ids dying-biedy Bpcnkiiif 
to himself what foHows : Ob wfaieh side soever I 
consider ray state, I peteeive netfang. but tronblo 
and despair. If lobServetiieforenRmevs'of deatt^ 
I see awfbl symptoms, violent sickness^ and intole- 
Mable pain, which surnnmd my siefc-bod^ and fN- 
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Hbe firtC soeneg of the bloo4y tragedy. As to the 
vorid^ my dearest objects disappear ; my closest 
isoooectioiis are dissolving; my most qiecious titles 
»reftflkcing; my aobiest privileges are vanishisg 
pamf ; a dioHal cqrtain falls between my eyes and 
«U tiic decoratiMis of the muverse. In regard t» 
my Jxidy, it Is a mass widiont motion and life t 
my tongQe is alMmt to be condemned to eternal 
silence; my eyes, to perpetual darkness; all the 
organs of my body to entire dissolution ; and the 
miserable remains of my carcass to lodge in the 
grave, and to become food for the worms. If I 
consider my soul, I scarcely know whether it be 
immortal: and could I demonstrate its natnnd 
immortality, I should not be able to say, whether 
my Creator would display his attributes in pre- 
serving, or in destroying it ; whether my wishea 
&r immortality be the (tictates of nature, or the 
language of sin. If I consider my past life, I have 
a witness witiiin me, attesting that my practice 
bath been less than my knowledge, how small so* 
ever the latter hath been ; and that the abundant 
llclpravity of my heart hath thickened the dark- 
ness of my mind. If I consider futurity, I think 
I discover through many thick douds^ a future 
state ; my reason suggests, that the Author of 
Nature hath not given me a soul so sublime in 
thought,^ and ^o expansive in desire, merely t» 
move in this little orb for a moment : bpt this is 
■otiung but conjecture; and if there be another 
ecoisomy after this, should I be less-miseraUe than 
I am l^este ? One moment I hope for annfliilation^ 
the next I nhodder with the isax ^ Vy^«m «n«^- 
iated; my thoo^bfyi and detkea axt;^ «^ ^«k ^V^ 
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quillity being only a coucealnient of trouble 
in. Trouble is the greater for confinement 
in, and for an affected appearance withont 
we ought not to believe that philosophy hmt 
dered men insensible of pain, because some 
stfphers liave maintained tliat pain is no evi 
have seemed to trimnph over it : so neither 
we to believe, tliat it hath disarmed death in i 
to the disciples of natural religion, becaoM 
liave affirmed, that death is not an object oi 
After all, if some Pagans enjoyed a real tn 
iity at death, it was a groundless tranqoilli 
whith reason contributed nothing at alL 
• ■ O ! how differently do Christians die I 
doth revealed religion triumph over the re 
of nature in this respect ! May each of onr b 
be a new evidence of this article! Thei 
that troubles an expiring Heathen^ revives a < 
tian in his dying bed. 
Thus speaks the dying Christian. When ] 
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supported me through life, will uphold me under 
the pressure of death. If I consider my sins^ many 
as they are, I am inyulnerable ; for I go to a tri- 
bunal of mercy, where God is reconciled, and jus- 
tice is satisfied. If I consider my body, I per* 
ceive, I am putting off a mean and corruptible 
habit, and putting on robes of gloty. Fall, fall ye 
imperfect senses, ye frail organs; fall, house of 
day, into your original dust ; ye will be ' sown in 
corruption, but raised in incomiption ; sown in 
dishonour, but raised in glory; sown in weakness, 
bat raised in power.' If I consider my soul, it is 
passing, I see, from slavery to freedom. I shall 
carry with me that, which thinks and reflects. I 
shall carry with me the delicacy of taste, the har- 
mony of sounds, the beauty of colours, the fra- 
grance of odoriferous smells. I shall surmount 
heaven and earth, nature and all terrestrial things, 
and my ideas of all their beauties will multiply and 
expand. If I consider the future economy, -to 
which I go, I have, I own, very inadequate notions 
of it : but my incapacity is the ground of my ex- 
pectation. Could I perfectly comprehend it, it 
would argue its resemblance to some of the present 
objects of my senses, or its minute proportion of 
the present operations of my mind. If worldly 
dignities and grandeurs, if accumulated treasures, 
if the eiyoyments of the most refined votupfeuous- 
ness, were to represent to me celestial felicity, I 
should suppose, that, partaking of their nature, 
they partoc4i of their vanity. But, if nothmg here 
can represent the future state, it is because that 
state surpasseth every other. My ardour is in- 
creased by my imperfect knowledge of it. My 

VOL. I. N N 
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knowledge, and Tirtoe, I know, will be perfected; 
I know I ihall eompreheod tnitii, and obey order; 
I know I shall be fiee from all- evils, and in pos- 
session of all good ; I shall be present with Ood, I 
know, and with all tfie happy spirits who snrromid 
his throne ; and tins perfect state, I am sure, wiD 
coDtinae for ever and ever. 

Sodi are the aD-snfficient supports^ wfaich re- 
vealed religion affords against the fear of death. 
Sndi are tlw meditations of a dying Christian ; not 
of one, whose whole Christianity consists of dry 
specalations, wfaich have no iiflflaence over his 
practice ; bat of one who applies his knowledge 
to relieve the real wants of his life. 

SauriM. 



DYING THOUGHTS OF THE AUTHOR OF TUB 
ECCLESIASTICAL POUTY. 

After this manner spake the author of the £ccle- 
siastical Polity, immediately before he expired ; 

I have lived to see, that this world is made up 
of pertorbations ; and I have been long preparing 
to leave it, and gathering comfort for the dnmdfnl 
hom' of making my acconnt wi^ GkMl, which I 
now apprehend to be near. And thoagh I have, 
by his grace, loved him in my youth, and feared 
him in mine age, and laboured to have a conscience 
void of offence towards him, and towards all men ; 
yet, * if thon. Lord, shooldest be extreme to mark 
what I have done amiss, who can abide it ^ And 
tbereibre, wbere IVsen^^led^ Lord, show merey 
to me, for 1 p\c«A wA. tdl^ Tv|^\Mna»m».^\N,\ ibe 
Ibrgiveness of m^ xiftVM&iX«ww«»> ^^^^«^>^>*. 
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merits^ vrho died to purchase pirdoo for penitent 
sinners. And since I owe thee a death, Lord, let 
it not be terrible, and then take thine own time; 
I submit to it. ^ Let not mine, O Lord, but thy 
will be doiie!*-^God hath heard my daily peti^ 
tions ; for I am at peace with all men, and he is at 
peace with me. Fron^ such blessed assurance I 
feel that inward joy, which this world can neither 
give, nor take from me. My conscience bearetii 
me this witness, and this witness makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. I could wish to live, to 
do the church more service : but cannot hope it s 
for ' my days are past, as a shadow that returns 
not.' 

His worthy biographer adds — 

More he would have spoken, but his spirits faiU 
ed him ; and, after a short conflict between nature 
and death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last 
breath, and so, he fell asleep — ^And now he seems 
to rest like Lazarus in Abraham's bosom. 

Home, 



THE FUNERAL. 

Were death a rare and uncommon object, were it 
only once in the course of a man's lite that he b^ 
held one of his fellow creatures carried to the 
grave, a solemn awe would fill him; lie would 
stop short in the midst of his pleasures ; he would 
even be chilled with secret hofrrour. Such impres- 
sions, howeyer, would prove unsuitable to tbte 
nature of our present state. When tfae^ U^<»sm^ 
BO Btroog ag to render men Tus&t iot ^^ ^T^oKia^ 
pusiaets of Uf^, they woold m «^ |?^^ 'sdi^kisv'^ 
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defeat the intention of our being placed in t 
worid. It is better ordered by the wisdom 
Pnmdence, that they should be weakeoed by t 
frequency of tiieir recnrrence ; and so temper 
by the mixtore of other passions, as to allow as 
go on freely in acting oar parts on earth. 

Yet, fiuniliar as death is now become, it onig 
not to pass over as one of those common incidei 
which are beheld vrithout conceni, and awaki 
no reflection. There are many tilings which tJ 
Amerab of om^ fellow creatures are calculated 
teach ; and happy it were ibr the gay and dia 
pated if they would listen more frequently to ti 
instruction of so awful a moment — 

When we observe the funerals that pass akH 
the streets, or when we walk among the mon 
ments of death, the first thing that natural 
strikes us is the undistinguishing blow with whit 
that common enemy levels all. We behold 
great promiscuous multitude all carried to tl 
same abode; all lodged in the same dark ai 
silent mansions. There mingle persons of eve 
age and character, of every rank and conditio 
in life : the young and the old, the poor and t 
rich, the gay and the grave, tlie renovnied ai 
the ignoble. A few weeks ago, most of tho 
whom we have seen carried to the grave, walk< 
about as we do now on the . earth 3 enjoyed th€ 
friends, beheld the light of the sun, and we 
forming designs for future days. Perhaps it 
not long since they were engaged in scenes 
high festivity. ¥ot \Vi«m, v^^^^^^ the cheeH 
company assembled *, asvd \ii ^^ \siAaN. ^\ ^^ ^ 
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But now-!— to ^bem, all is finaMy closed. To them 
DO more shall the seasons retnrn^ or the smi rise ; 
no more shall they hear the voice of mirth, or 
behold the ^e of man. They are swept from 
the QBiverse, as though they had never been; 
They are 'carried away as with a flood : the wind 
bas jpassed over them, and they are gone.' — 

While the funeral is attended by a numerous 
unconcerned company, who are discoursing to 
one another about the news of the day, or the 
•rdinary afi^rs of life, let our thoughts rather 
follow to the house of mourning, and represent to 
themselves what is going on tiiere. There we 
should see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent 
grief, thinking of tiie sad breach that is made in 
Sieir little society > and with tears in their eyes 
looking to the chamber that is now l€ft vacant, and 
to every memorial that presents itself of their de- 
parted friend. By such attention to the woes of 
others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted do\m into huma- 
nity. BUar, ■ 

I,,, ■ ga. 

THE T0M9^ 

A TOMB, it has been justly said, is a monument 
situated on the confines of both worlds. It at 
once presents to us the termination of the inquie- 
tudes of life, and sets before us the image of 
eternal rest. ' There,' in the elegant expressions 
of Job, * the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest. There the ^risoneti 
rest together; they bear not \SEkft/swft^ ^1 ^^s«. 
oppressor, liie small ai\d the ^«X «s^ ^^»ssc^\ 
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wmI the servant is free £rom hk matter.' It it 
very remarkaUe, that in all langnafet, and among 
all natioiu, death h|w been deaciibed in a style 
of this kind; expressed by fifores of speech, 
which convey every whone tkt sam^ idea ot* rest, 
or sleep, or retreat from the evils of life. Sock 
a style perfectly agrees with tfae general belief of 
the souTs immortality y batvassnredly conveys no 
high idea of the boasted pleasures of the wOrMi 
It shows how much all mankind bMwe felt this iife 
to be a scene of trouble and care; and have 
agreed in opinion, that perfect rest is to be ex« 
pected only in the grave. JBfair. 



THE VISION OF MIRZA, EXHIBITING A PICTURI 
OF HUMAN LIFE, AND THE MANSIONS OF GOOO 
MEN AFTER DEATH. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I aways keep holy, 
after having washed myself, and offered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
Ineditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 
self On the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 
found contemplation on the vanity of homan-Iiie; 
and passing from one thought to another, * Surely,' 
said I, ^ man is but a shadow, and life a dream.' 
Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyei* towards 
the summit of a rock that was not fhr from me, 

■ wZiere I discovered oxv^ vci tbA habit of a shepherd, 
mtb 4 little mu»ica\\asVnameii\.\B\a&\aBsA^ ft^l 

looked upon Inm, \ift aw^v^^ '^"^ \»\s»\i\i^%»^>».. 
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gan to pivr vpM it. The Miaiid of it \ns exceed- 
ing sMeet, md wroaghl into a variety of tones 
that were ineiprenibly tnelodioiH, aad Kltogether 
difieretit fntai may thing I bad ever heard : Ibey 
pat ma ii\ amid of those heatenl; airs that are 
pbjed to the departed m>b1« of good m^i npOB 
tiieir firtt atriral in Par«diie, to wear out the im- 
pre»sJODB of the lidt agonies, and quality tli^n Aw 
the pleainre* of that lu^y place. My heart melt- 
ed away in lecrrt raptures. 

I had been efUn told, that Uie rock before me 
wax the hannt of a geoiiw ; and that Mveral had 
been eDterhuned with that maeic, vho bad passed 
by it, bot eev er beard that the noBiciBD hid be- 
fore made himself visible. When he had raised 
my thoughts, by those tiaosportiog airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of hia conversation, 
as I loolced upon him lilie one astonished, lie 
. beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his handf 
directed me t« approach the plaee where'he srit. 
I drew twar with that reverence t^ich is dae t« 
a saperior natnre ; and as my heart was enlitely 
snbdtied by the raptivetteg strains I had heard,, 
I fell down at his feet, and wept. The genills 
Moiled open me with a look of compassion and 
affability that lamiliariif d him to my inuiginatioD. 
and at once diiipeiled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He liAed me 
from die groond, and taking me by the hand, 
* Hina,' said he, ■ I have heard thee in fty mU- 
loqnies ; follow me.' 

He then led me to the higfant pinlmde of tte 
rock, and placing me on the top i* 'rt, ' Cwd, "to^ 
fyet aalward,' sud Im, * aa4 teW mft VoaS- 'fcWN 



jieest.' — ' I see,* said t, ' a huge valley, and a 
digioos tide o( water roUijig dirou^ it.' — < 
valley that thoa mat,' aaid be, ' it the rati 
uiieiy ; and tbe tMff of water tiMt dnn wa 
part of the great tide of eteniitj.' — < What ii 
reaion,' Mid I, ' that the tide I see riaeg oat 
.thick BiiH at one end, and again lOBes itself 
4faick mist at the other ? — ' What thon geest,' 
be, ' ii that portion of eternity vrfaich ia a 
time, measured out bj'.the Sun, and reaching I 
Ae beginning of tlte world to its connunma 
Examine now,' said be, ' this eea, thatij boni 
witb darkness at both ends, and tell me vbat 
.discovereat in it.' — ' I see a bndge,' said I, 'it 
tog in the midst of the tide.' — .'■'The brii^ 
■cest,' said be, ' is humau life; consider it ai 
timely.' Upon a more leisurely snrvey of i 
found that it consisled'of threescore and tenei 
arches, with several broken arolies, wbich, at 
lo those that were entirr, made up the mu 
about an bundred. As I vf^i counting the an 
the genius told me that this biidge consiate 
first of a thousBiid arches ; but that a $TMt 1 
iwppt away tlie rest, niid left the brit^ in 
ruinous condition I now belield it : ' But tei 
further,' said lie, ' what thou discoverest on i 
' 1 see multitudes of people passing over it,' 
I, ' and a black cloud hanging on eacb end ol 
As I looked more attentively, 1 saw several a 
4>assengers dropping through the bridge inU 
great tide that flowed underneath it ; and, i 
further examination, perceived there were i 
merable trap-doors tiiat lay concealed ia 
bridge, wbich the passengers no sooner trod s 
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bttt they fell tibroi^ tbemiatm tte tide, aad iai* 
mediately disappeared* Tlieae hidden pit-&Hs 
were set very tiiick at the entraiice ef the bridge, 
so tiiat throngs of people no sooner broke throni^ 
tiie ek>nd, but many ^tJi^iem fell into them. They 
grew thumer towards the middle, but multiplied 
«ttd lay closer togetiiier towards the end of the 
ardies that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, bnt their nam** 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob- 
bliog march on the broken arches, but feU through 
aae after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wroi^ediid structure, and the great yariety of ob^ 
jects which it presented. My heart was filled with 
a deep melancholy, to see several droppilBg unex- 
pecte^y in the midst of mirth .and joUity, and 
eatching at every thing that stood by tiiem, to 
save themselves. Some were looking up towards 
the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and, in the 
midst of a speculation, stumbled and fell out of 
aighti MuHitttdes were very busy in the pursuits 
of bubbles, tiiat glittered in their eyes, and danced 
before them : but often, when they thought them- 
selves within the reach of them, their footing 
fiuled, and dovm they sunk. In this confusion dt 
objects, I observed some Mritfa scimitars in ^eir 
hands, and others witii arinals, who ran to and fro 
upon the bridge, tbrusting several persons on trap- 
di>ors, whidi did not seem to lie in their iray, and 
whidi they might have escaped had they net been 
thus forced npon them. 

The genias seeing me indulge myself in this 
vox.. I. o o 
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mefamcholy prospect, told me I bad dwelt Vmg 
enougb upon it : ' Take thine eyes off the bridge/ 
said he, ' and tell me if thon-seest any thing tbeo 
dost not comprehend.' Upon looking np, ' What 
mean,' said I, ' those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering aboot Sie bridge, and set- 
tling npbn it from tkne to tHne^ I see YoltinreB, 
harpies, rayens, cormorants^ and, among many 
other feathiered creatores, several little wiaged 
bo3rs, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches/ — * These/ said the genius, *are envy, ava- 
rice, superstition, despair, love, vrith tbe like cares 
and passions that infest hmnan life.' 

I here fetched a deep sigh : ' Alas,' said I, ' man 
was made in fain! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality! tortured in life, and swallowed up. 
in death ! ' The genius being moved with compas- 
sion toveards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a 
prospect. ' Look no more,' said he, ' on man in 
the first stage of his existence, in his setting out 
for eternity ; but cast thine eye on that thick mist 
into which tiie tide bears the several generatioBS 
of mortals that fall into it.' I directed my sight 
as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, 
or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley 
opening at the further end, and spreading forth 
into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant running through the midst of it, and di- 
viding it into two equal parts. The clouds still rest- 
ed on one half of it, insomuch that I could disco- 
ver nothing in it : but the other i4>peared to me a 
TMt ocean,^ plauXi^ ^in& innumerable islands, tlMt 
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were covered with fruits and flowers, and. inter-^ 
woven with a thousand little shining seas that ran 
among them. I could see persons dressed in glo- 
lions habits, with garlands upon their heads pass- 
ikig among the trees, lying down by the sides of 
Ibnntains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could 
hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and musical instmments. 
Gladness grew in me at the discovery of so de- 
lightful a scene. I wbhed for the wings of an 
e^e, that I might fly away to those happy seats ; 
Ikit tiie genius told me there was no passage to 
them, except through the gates of death that' 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridgOi. 
^'The islands,' said he, 'that lie so fresh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than- the sands on the 
sea-shore; there are myriads of islands behind 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagination, 
can extend itself. These are the mansions of good 
men after death, who, according to the degree 
and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and de- 
grees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them ; eveiy island is a 
paradise accommodated to its respective inhabi- 
tants. Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for ? Does life appear miserable, that 
gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward P 
Is death tp be feared, that will convey thee to. so 
bappy an existence ? Think not mat) w.as iqade 
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IB vwD) wko faM soeh aa eternity reserved for him.' 
— I gazed with iiiexpresBil>le pleasure on these 
haK>y ialaadt. At length, said I, * Show rae now, 
I boeech thee, the seorets that lie hid under tiiose 
daric cUmdiy which cover the ocean op the other 
ade of the rock of adaoMot' The genius making 
me no answer, I turned about to address myse^ 
to him a second time, but I found that he had left 
me: I then turned again to the vision which I 
1|m1 been so long contemplating; but instead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy 
islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valtey 
of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, md camels, grazisg 
upon the «ides of it. Spictatw, 
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